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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tum Census of the Panjib Province was carried out in t88] by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Denzil) Ihbetson of the Indian Civil Service a1 his Report 
on the Census was published in 1885. The Report has always heen recognised 
as one of the most remarkable official publications in India, and a work of 
the greatest value hoth from the alministrative and from the literary and 
scientific point of view. Tt at onee attracted widespread aitention, more 
especially in view of the copious information which if provided regacding the 
people of the Provinee, and a separate voliime was issued tn 1883, under the 
title of “Panjab Ethnography? which contained a reprint of those portions 
of the Report which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The uamber of copies published, however, 
both of the Report and of the Ethnography, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to procure outside Indian official circles. There are at the same 
Lime indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to mect this demand the Punjab Government, 
has determined to undertake the issne of the present volume. 


This volume reproduces a portion only,—but that is the most important 
portion, —of the original Report, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Panj4b. The chapters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the “ Ethnography ” published in 1883, though valuable and interest- 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, and this chapter must always command attention 
an’ respect. for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
fi ures are, of course, ont of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
and districts with which the chapter deals ale now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
the facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought hest to repro- 
duce the chapter as it stands, without any atlempt to annotate it or bring it up 
to date. Jt is believed that in this way the wishes of most: readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this course the volume will best fulfil the further 
object which the Government of the Panjab has in view, namely, the per- 
petuation of the memory of the original writer. 


There are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 


known that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduc- 
tion is unnecessary, but it may not be out of place to mention a few of its 
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outstanding features. He was born on August 30th, 1847, and after being 
educated at St. Peter's College, Acclaide, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1870. He was early in his service selected 
for the special posts of Settlement Officer of the Karnal District and Superin- 
tendent of Censns Operations in (he Panjab. fe subsequently filled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Instruction and Financial Com- 
missioner in fhe Panidh, Secretary to the Government of India in the Revenue 
and Agricultvial Department, Chief Cousissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viecroy’s Council, 11907 he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panjab, bat Weld that iportant post forall too short a time, succumbing 
to a fatal ‘ualady on the 21st of February L908, 

No ow to whoui tiv Denzil Wbhetson was known can ever forget his 
personality: dis tall and conamanding presence, his vivacious and original 
conversation, hie constant sense of hamonr, his quick indignation and his equally 
quick sympathy. Por the thoronghness of his erudition in many directions he 
was unsurpassed in India and as ap administrator there are not afew who hold 
him to have been the greatest. Indian Civil Servant of our time. His character 
and career ave admirably snmmed up in an inscription placed by the Viceroy 
on whose Conncil he served on the walls of the Simla Church which runs as 
follows :— 


Uniining oy ADMINISTRATION, 
PLARLESS IN DOING RIGHT. 
A SCHOLAR AND A MAN GY AVPAIRS, 
Lovat, IN CO-OPERATION, DEVOYED IN FRIENDSOTP, 
Ht Gave vo Ines. ms Love 


AND HAS tir, 


ORIGINAL PREFACE 
TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881. 





In writing the accompanying report on the Panjab Census of 1881, I 
have steadily kept two main objects before me. Jtrst/y, 1 have attempted to 
produce a work which shall be neeful to District officers as a hanihook of 
reference-on all the subjects dealt with in the Census Schedules, and which 
shall stand with regard to such subjects in a positicn somewhat similar 
to that occupied by the modern Settlement Report in respect of revenue 
matters. Sveondly, 1 have endeavoured to revord in some detail the experience 
gained at this Census, for guidance on the occasion of future ennmerations. 
My pursuance of each of these objects has helped to swell the size of the 
report. 


It would have been easy to write a short notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to be drawn from the Census tutals of the Province as a 
whole ; and such a notice would doubtless have technically sufficed as a report 
to Government upon the operations which I had superiutended. But it would 
have been of small use for future reference, and would have served no purpose 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report is not meant merely for the information of the Secretariat; it is 
intended to be constantly referred to in every office of the Province. The 
mere results would ill serve this end in the absence of an interpreter. It is of 
but small advantage to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at the heads of 
District officers, without at the same time explaining what. they represent, 
which can be done by no one but. him who compiled them, and drawing from 
them the more important conclusions to which they lead, which few will draw 
be‘ he whose special business it is to do go.! 


In the ordinary routine of district work, information is constantly needed 
regarding some feature or other of the society which we govern. That in- 
formation often exists in print ; but in India libraries are few and hooks scarce ; 
while where the latter are available, they are often too detailed or to» learned 
for the practical purposes of the District oflicer. It has been my endeavour to 
furnish such a sketch of the salient features of native society in the Panjab 
as will often supply the immediate need, and at the same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may be found. A Census report is not 





1 Much of the length of the report is due to the exceptionally large number of the administrative 
unite for which the separate figures had to be discussed. (See section 929, page 468.) The Native 
States took great pains with the Census; and, apart from the intrinsic valne of tho results, if would 
have been ungracious to discuss their figures less fully than our own, 
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light. reading ; and men take it up, not to read it through, but to obtain from 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more important. that i. 
should he complete than that it should be brief; and so Jong as its arrange- 
ment. directs the student at once to the place where he will find what he wants, 
without compeling hin te wade through irrelevant matter, the fuller the 
information which he there finds on the subject, the more valuable will the 
report be to him. FE have therefore omitted nothing rclevant that seemed to me 
do be interesting cr ureful, simply because it occupied space. 


The difficulty of an Indian Census spriuvs mainly from two sources; the 
infinite diversity of the material to he Cealt with, and our own infinite ignor- 
ance of that matermal, ‘Phe present Census wags, as regards the Canjab and in 
respect of its minnteness and accuracy of detail, practically a first experiment ; 
and one of its most vabimdde results has been co show us where our chief 
difficulties lie, and how aud why we have on this occasion Frequently failed to 
overcome them. Tf the present Census had been one for all time, nothing: more 
wonld have been needed than such a brief account of the operations as woud 
have explained to the student of the resnits how those results had heen 
obtained. Tf, on the other hand, a Census were of annual recumence, an 
“office? with its permanent staff and traditions, would have talen tle place of 
the record of the experience which T have attempted to frame. But the 
operations will be repeated after intervals of ten vears. Tt has therefore been 
my endeavour to record the experien:e¢ vow gained in such detail as may Challe 
us to avoid past errors on a future occasion, to point ont every defect that. 
the test of actual practice disclosed im the scheme, and te put ferth avery 
sugeestion that my experience led me te think could be of use to ny rear 
in PS!, 

TH now nothing of the sort has been attempted in the Panjab. The 
meagre report on the Census of L865 affords ne record of the experience of the 
past or suggestions for guidance m the fetur : while though Settleoent 
reports and stidlar publications contain a vast mass of iavaiiuable information 
regarding the people, if is seattered and fraginentars, and necded to be 
collected, compared, and consohdated. A Ceneu. recurs only after considerable 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on each svbecquent occasion te rowrite 
the whole of the present report. Much will he added 5 niore will he corre: ted ; 
the new figures will he exaniined and compared with the proseut omess the old 
conclusions will be modified, and new ones drawer. But dhe um proundwork 
of the report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in the following pages to facts and 
figures which will be immediately asefal for the actual purposes of administra- 


tion. 1 have not hesitated to enter occasionally into general discussions 
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on certain subjects, such as religion and caste, aud to express my own views vu 
the matter. 1 venture to think that these digressions are not the least interest- 
ing portions of the volume; and in a report which must of necessity consist 
for the inmost part of a drv discussion of figures, any passage of general interest 
is weleome, if only as a re'ief. But my chief object in eiteriny upon these 
discussions has been, to draw the attention of my readers to the extraordinary 
interest of the inaterial whiel lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian olicials, and which would, f collected and recoded, be of such immense 
value to students of soviolosy. Our ignoranse of the customs and beliefs 
of the people amon whom we :!well is surely in some respects a reproach 
to ns; for not only does that ignorance deprive Tsuropean science of material 
which 16 greatly needs, but it also mvolves a distinct loss of administrative 
power te ourselves. And if anght that T have written in this report should 
incline any from among iny readers to a study of the social and religious 
phanomena by which they are surrounded, | at any rate shall be amply repaid 
for my labour. 

Moreover, Indian officind literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from beyond the limits of India, and European scholars are turning to it for 
the facts of which they find themselves in need. In his Vellage Communitees 
(pages S45) Bir Wenry Maine writes of Indian Settlement reports: “ They 
‘constitute a whole liferature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
“oitmost value and instructivencss. | am afraid I must add that the English 
‘roader, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
“it very unattractive or even repulsive. But the reason [ believe to be, that 
“the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
“been reduced to writing at all’? I see no reason why an Indian report 
should of necessity be repulsive or unintelligible; and IT have ventured, 
here and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter which would perhaps 
be supertious if addressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense 
diversity which it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
conipared with our ignorance; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjab to another, that if 1s almost impossible to make any 
general statement whatever concerning them which shall be true for the whole 
Province. J have not always stopped to say so; and I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex cathedrd tnfallibtli. But I would always be 
understood to mean, in writing of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the Panj&b. Yet Ido not think that the uncertain 
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value which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that in- 
formation less worthy of record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thing to having them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly, if only the wrongness be an intelligent wrongness ; for so we stimu- 
late inquiry and provoke criticism ; and it is only by patient and widespread 
inquiry and incessant and minute criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accurate information aud sound generalisations. Nothing would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work to 
correct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more 
holes they will pick and the more publicly they will pick them, the faster shall 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discussed. 


I need not apologise for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the haste with which all official publications have to be 
prepared. Pages which have heen written against time in the first instance, which 
have heen sent to press often without even the most cursory revision, and which, 
when once in type, the writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the most 
trifling correetions, must not be judged hy any literary standard. But I must, 
in justice to myself, be allowed to make one explanation which will acconnt for 
much hurricd and slovenly work that is only too apparent in the following 
pages. On the 18th of Jannary 1883, T received orders from the Panjab 
Government to the effect that the report must be finished without fail by the 
end of the following Felbrnary. When these orders reached me, I had con- 
pleted only Chapters 1, TT, and TV, and the first two Parts of Chapter IIT ; 
while Part IT of Chapter Vi which deals with Pathtns aud Biloches, and the 
greater portion of Chapters XT and XIT and of the first two Parts of Chapter 
XTIT, were written in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thus T had 
dix weeks allowed me within which to fill in the /vewn@ in these last sections, 
to diseuss increase and decrease of population, language, caste with the excep- 
tion of Pathains and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, occeipations, educa- 
tion, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Consus experience. 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six weeks 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to be wondered that my 
treatment of these suljects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on looking 
back, is one of surprise that T accomplished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on the 26th of Febrnary the MS. of my report: was completely ready for 
press, and has not been touched since then. The press has been kept fully 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1882 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printed and 
published. 


1] would suggest the pages of Panjdd Nutes and Queries, a small periodical just started 
under the Editorship of Captain Temple of AmbAla, as a convenient medium for discussion, 
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I need hardly say how largely I am indebted to others for both facts and 
ideas. The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
either taken from scattered publications and froin district Settlement or Census 
reports, or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilsxon’s 
Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley’s notes on the Jalandhar 
district, both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS,, and to Mr. 
Tupper’s work on Panjéb Customary Law ; while every chapter of the report 
attests my obligations to Mr. Alex. Andeteon for the prompé and complete 
manner in which he answered my numerovs inguiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which he was in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the task entrusted to me; for practically speaking my whole 
Indian service had been confined to a single district (Karnal), which does not 
even lie in the Panj&éb proper. Thus I nave been throughout in the greatest 
danger of wrongly extending to the Province, as a whole, knowledge acquired 
in a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
altogether esvaped this pitfall; but that I have not fallen into it-more fre- 
quently, is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douic, O’Brien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson. 
These gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
from the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to correct many faults 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 
my obligation to them for undertaking and carrying through in their hardly- 
earned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warinest thanks are 
also due to Messrs. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
sparingly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
for his careful examination of the sections on the Pathans and their language ; 
to Mr. Christie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tupper for much valuable help given 
in the carlier stages of the opcrations ; and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. 
Wherry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
printing, without which I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
done. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied for assistance to many officers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may be found to possess is mainly due. 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider- 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted. 
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Finally, I would express my grateful rense of the courtesy and consider- 
ation which I experienced at the hands of District officers throughout the oper- 
ations. My position as Superintendent. of the Census was one of some delicacy ; 
for it obliged me to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of officers much 
senior to myself. That my relations with those officers were throughout of the 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good fecling on their part for 
which I am indebted to them. 


SIMLA : 
DENZIL IBBETSON. 
The 30th August 1883. 
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(BEING A REPRINT OF THE COAPTER ON * Toe Races, Caste: AND TRIBES OF 
THE Prorcr’ in tAR Repor’ on THE Pansan Census or 1881.) 





(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of the original edition and 
those without brackets lo the pages of this reprint.) 


PART 1—CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 


‘33. The popular conception of caste—An old agnostic is said to have 
sanmed up his philosophy in the following words :—“ The only thing I know 
“ig that ] know nothing; and 1 am not quite sure that I know that.” His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regarding vaste in the Panjab. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re- 
earding any one of the castes we have to deal with, absolutely true as it may he 
as regards one part of the Province, which shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
which caste is hased ; and in doing: so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstable, andits phenomena so 
diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall not stop 
to say so as [ write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub- 
ject to limitations, often sufficiently obvious, and not unfrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. My views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances] have in great abundance, and they 
will be found in part in the detailed description of castes which follow this dis- 
cussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
what I have recorded ; and J give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because I 
believe that it is nearer to that. truth than is the generally received theory of 
caste as Ty} pstand it. 

The popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles :— 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone : 


- (2) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 
general under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sadra* 


1 Owing to the limitation of the time allowed mo to complete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Part 1E.waa: written in less than three weeks, It would have taken me as MAn, 
months to have digested aya put into shape the whole of my material. * 
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(8) that caste is perpctual and immutable, and has been transmitted 
from gencration to gencration throughout the ages of Hindu 
history and smyth without the possibility of change. 

Now I should doubtless be exazgerating in the opposite direction, but I 
think that I should still be far nearer to the truth if, in opposition to the 
popular conception thus defined, 1 were to say— 

(1) that caste isa social far more than a religious institution ; that it has 
no necessary connection whatever with the Hindu religion, fur- 
ther than that under that religion certain ideas and customs 
coramon to all primitive nations have been developed and per- 

ctuated in an unugnal desree; and that conversion from 
linduism: to Islfim des not necessarily the slightest effect 
apon casic : 

(2) that there are Brélanens who are looked upon as outcasts by those 
who under the fourfold classification would be classed as Sddras ; 
that. there ts no such thing asa Vaisya now existing; that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
iin. andi! there is, no two people are agreed as to where 
we shall look for hin ; and that Sadra has no present significance 
save as a convenicnt terme of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whoin you consider lower than conrself; while the number of 
castes which ean be classed under any one or under no one of the 
Four licads, according as private opinion may vary, 1s almost in- 
numeraile : 

(8) that nothing can be yore variable and nore difficult to define than 
caste; and that. the fact that a ceaeration is deseended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption, and nothing 
more, that that generation also is of the sae caste, a pre- 
sumption liable to be defeated Ly an infinite variety of vireum- 
stances. 


384. The hereditary natur> of occupations.—Aimong all primitive 
peoples we find the race split up info a namber of tribal comnimnities held 
together by the tie of common desvent, cach trioe hein self-contained and 
self-sullicing, and bound by strict rules of yaarria ce and inberifance, the conumon 
object of which is to increase the strength ara! preserve the unity of the tribe, 
There is as yet no diversity of ovenpition. Woon mere advanerd societies, 
where occupations have become differentiated ie tribes Gave vhnost altowether 
disappeared 5 and we tind in their place corporal coarwcmities or evils held 
together by the tre of common Gectpation rather han of common blood, each 
guild being self-confaimed and self. coverned, soe bond hy strict rales, the 
common object of which is to strensthon the outhiiand to confine to it the 
secrets of the craft which it practises. Sah wer: the teados-onilds of the 
middle ages as we first meet with thea in Muropean history. Dat all modera 
inquiry into their orivin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion —and 
modern authorities on the development of trhi itive iustitutions are rapid] 
accepting that conclusion - that the euild in its fir-t form was, no less than the 
tribe, based upon conunon descent : and that the ‘nndamental idea which lay 
at the root of the mstitution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
occupation. Now here we have two principles, commmnnity of bleed and com- 
munity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of oceupation Was in- 


[P. 178] 
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violable, so long as the blacksmith’s son must be and nobody else could be a 
blacksmith, the two principles were identical. But tho struggle for existence ig 
too severe, the conditions of existence too varied, and the character and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to pemnit of this inviolability being long main- 
tained ; and in any but the most rudimentary form of socicty it must, like the 
socialist’s dream of equal division of wealth, cease to cxist frvuin the very instant 
of its birth. And from the moment when the hereditary nature of occupation 
ceases to be invariable and inviolabie, the two principles of community of blood 
and comiunity of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still con- 
tinues. In every coumranity which the world has ever seen there have been grades 
of position and distinctiors of rank ; and in ail societies these grades and distine- 
tions are governed bv two considerations, desvent and calling. As civilisation 
advances and the idcas of the community expand in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense of the foriner; the question 
what wu man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what 
his father was. But in no society that the werld jias yet seen has cither of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no community has 
the son of the coal-heaver been born the equal of the son of the nobleman, or 
the man who dics a trader been held in the same consideration as he who dies a 
statesman ; while in all the son has begun where the father left off. The com- 
munities of India in whose midst the Llindu religion has been developed are 
no exceptions to this rule; but in their case special circumstances have com- 
bined to preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced 
state of society than clsewhere the hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to render identical the two prin- 
ciples of community of blood and community of occupation. And it is this 
difference, a difference of degree rather than of kind, a survival to a later age 
of an institution which has diel ont elsewhere rather than a new growth pecu- 
liar to the Hindu nation, which makes us givea new name to the old thing 
and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. 

335. Occupation the primary basis of caste—-The whole basis of diver- 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. ‘The old division into Bréhman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sddra, and the Mlechchha or onteast who is below the 
Sidra, is but a division into the priest, the warrior, the lhusbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more modern development which substitut- 
ed treder for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or “the people”? did not 
alter che nature of the classification. Willian Priest, John King, Edward 
Farmer, and James Smith are ut the survivals in England of the four varnas 
of Manu. But in India which, as 1 have already explained in chapter IV, 
sections 211-12, to which I would here refer the reader, was priest-ridden to an 
extent unknown to the experience of EKurope even in the middle ages, the 
dominance of one special ovcupation gave abnormal importance to all distinctions 
of occupation. The Bréhman, who could at first claim no separate descent by 
which he should be singled out from among the Aryan connuunity, sought to 
exalt his office and to propitiate his political rulers, who were the only rivals‘he 
had to fear, by degrading all other ovcupations and conditions of life. Fur- 
ther, as explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of hereditary 
occupation was to him as aclass one of the most vital importance. As the 
Bréhmans increased in number, those numbers necessarily exeeeded the possible 
requirements of the laity so far as the mere performance of priestly functions 
was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 
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the semblance of sacred learning, Thus they ceased to he wholly priests and a 
large proportion of them hecame mere Levites. The only means of preserving 
its overwhelming influence to the hody at large was to substitute Levitical 
descent for priestly functions as the hasis of that influence, or rather perhaps 
to check the natural course of social evolution which would have substituted 
the latter ‘for the former; and this they did by giving the whole sanction of 
religion to the principle of the hereditary nature of ovcupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of easte restrictions and distinctions, of ceremonial obliga- 
tions, and of artificial purity and impurity, which has rendered the separation 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difficult in Hindu society, and 
which collectively constitntcs what we } naw as ciste. T do not mean that the 
Bréhmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own purpose ; 
on the contrary, T have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor doT suppose that they 
deliberately set. to work to predace any craftily designed effect upon the 
crowth of social inetitutions. But cirenmstances had raised them to a position 
of extraordinary power; and naturally, and prolally almost unconsciously, 
their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve that 
power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form. neither caste nor occupation was even supposed 
in India to he necessarily or invariably hereditary. Tt is often forgotten that 
there are two verv distinct epochs in the post-Vedic history of the Hindu 
nations, which made respectively contributions ef very different nature to that 
hody of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to confuse under the gener 
name of the Shf&stras, and which affected in very different. manners the forns of 
the Hindn religion. The carlier is the epoch of the Beélnnanas and. the 
Upanishads, while Hinduism was a single and comparatively stneple creed, ar 
at most.a philosophical al-straction ; and the later is the epoch of the Purinas 
and Tantras, with their rrowded Pantheon, fhety foul maginines, thei de- 
graded idolatry, and theiy innumerable sects. The former may be said to end 
with the rise and the latter to begin with the pvowin.: degeneracy of Buddhism, 
Th the earlier Tinduism we find that, while caste distinclions were prhuarily 
hased upon occupation, considerable license in tlis respect was permitted to the 
several castes, while the possibility of the individual Using from one caste to 
another was distin tly recomnised. This wae the vase even as late as the ave of 
Mann, by which time the caste system had assmued great. strictnesy, and the 
cardinal importance of ocenpation had heeome a prominent part of the 
Brahminical teaching, though its hereditary natwe had not vet been so 
emphatically insisted on.’ Tt was in the dark aves of Titudu history, al out 
the beginning of an vera during which Bruleeinisin was substituted for 
Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of mipnre and degraded doctrine 
and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the necessarily hereditary nature of 
occupation seems to have taken its present form. In the cartier epoch the 
priest was always a Brféhman ; in the later the Prailman was always a. priest. 


836, But if occupation was not necessariiy transnitted ts descent and 
if caste varied with change of occupation in the earlier wra of TWinduism, it is no 


* For instances of the pos ibility of change of caste it will be sifficiert tu refer the reader to 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, Appendix IV, to Muir’s Sausket? Tex?s, Vol. 1, Chap. 1V, and 
still more to a Buddhist pamphict called Vajra Shichi which is translated af Vol. I, pages 296 ff 
of Wilson’s Indias Caste, and which for direct. vigorous reasoning and scathing hamour would 
not disgrace the best Ways of Erglish party polemios. 
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less true that this is the case in the present day ; though under caste restriclicis 
as they now’stand the change, in an upward direction at least, is infinitel 
slower and more diificult than then, and is painfully effected by the famil 
or tribe in the course ©f generations instead of by the individval in the 
course of years. The following pages will contain numerous instances of the 
truth of this assertisn, «nd the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Panjab sapports it. 1 have not always thought it neccessary to tate their 
traditions in discussins the virious castes; and I have seldoin stopped to com- 
ment on the facts. But tie evidence, imperfect as it is, will be found to 
possess no inconsiderable weight; while the very fact of the general currency of 
a set of tradivions, croundlsss as they way be in ivdividual instances, shows 
that the theory of socic.y upon ‘a hich they are Lased is ut least act repugnant 
to the ideas and feclines an.) even practice of the peonte who believe them. 
Indeed, for the purposes of the present enqui:y it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional oriyin : for though the tradition may not be true, it might 
have been, or it would never have avisen. Instances of fall in the social scale 
are naturally more otten met with than instances of mse, for he who hag 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens to 
forget it. 


337, The political and artificial oasis of caste.—But before proveeding to 
vive specific instances of recent change of caste, 1] mast adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take «a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere ovcupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
vf vaste. 


In India the oecupation of the great mass of what may be called the 
upper or veoman classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one had and the artisans and isenials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the 
population, This great body of people subrists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far their ovcupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
owners and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as villains ; and hence springs the 
eardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling and the occupation of 
heing ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
Imnoriance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinetion between the dominant and the subject tribes; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independen:e in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
oveupies a subordinate position. 


Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which 
inust be observed by all at the risk of sinking in the svale. They are, broadly 
speaking, that’ widow marriage shall not be practised ; that marriages shall 
be contracted only with those of equal or rearly equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be abstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or sclling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and weaving; that impure food 
shall be avoided; and that no communion shall be held with outcasts, 
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such as scavengers, eaters of carrion or vermin, and the like, There are 
other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like ; but 
these are of less gencral application than those first mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of sovial position. 


Thus we have, as the extended hasis of caste, first occupation, and 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latter being partly regulated ':v a set of very arbitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indian caste, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it It is neither tautology nor false logic 
to say that social standing is dependent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will present- 
y be followed hy a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of caste which a 
isregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely he ac- 
companied by loss uf sovial standing. 


838, Instances of the mutability of caste.—-The Br&éhmans are generally 
husbandmen as well as Levites, for their mumibers are so great that they are 
obliged to supplement the tacome derived fron. their priestly office. But 
when a Brahman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to reecive food or alms 
as offerings acceptable (o the wous, and becomes a enltivator pure and simple, 
he also ceases to be a Brahman, and has to employ other Bréhmans as priests. 
Witnees the Taga Brahmans of the Deli division, who are Tagas, not. Brah- 
mans, because they have “anandened ?? (fag den) their priestly character. 
Indeed in the hills the very. practi-e of agriculture as a calling or at least: the 
actual following of the plowgl is in itself sullicient. to deprive a Brahman of all 
butthe naine of his caste; for My. Tiyall points out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes “ ploughing ” should be read for “ agriculture 7? or 
“husbandry,” there being very few, even of the highest Brahman families, who 
abstain from other sorts of field work. 

1¢ will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramitieation ef caste to }ellow out the details of [P. 178 

“ even the Sarsut tribe as established in these hills, The reader acquainted with the country will 

. “know that Brahmins, though classed under a common appellation, are net all cqual, There are 

i“ primarily two great distinctions in every tribe claiming io be of ouch eaulted origin as ‘ho 

1". Brahiming—rta., tho-e who follow and those who abstain from agriculture This is the great 

od touchstone of their creed, Those who have never detiled tice lands with the plough, but have 
“restricted themecives to the legitimate parsuits of the «nste, are held to be pure Brahmins ; 

“while those who have once deseended to the oceupation vf hushandry retain indeed the name, 


“but are no longer acknowledged by their bretliren, nor heid in ‘ie same reverence by the people 
‘at largo.” 


So again if a Brihman takes to handicrafts be is no longer a Brahman, 
as in the case of the Thaxis of the hills, soue of whom were Brahmans in 
the last generation. The Dhgrakras of Dehli are admittedly Br&éhmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage; and the 
Chamarwa Sfdhs and the whole class of the so-valled Brihmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brihmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name. The Mahé Bréhman, so impure that in many villages 
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he is not allowed to enter the gates, the Dfikaut and Gujrati, so unfortunate 
that other Bréhmans will not accept offerings at their hatids, are all Brféhmans, 
but are practically differentiated as distinct castes by their special occupations. ¢ 
Turning to the second of Manu’s four great classes, we find the Mahéjan a } 
Mahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchant, but a Kféyath as soon as he’ 
becomes a clerk; while the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the 
practice of widow, marriage is i Banya only by name nd occupation, not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthouox classes 
who bear the saine title. The in.pessibility of fixing any line between Réj- 
puts on the one han-l, and Jats, GGjars, and castes of si:nilar standing on the. 
other, is fully discusscd in the subsequent parts of this chapter, in the para- ; 
raphs on the Jat in general, on the Rajptts of the eastern hills, and on the’ 
hakar and Rathi. J there point out that the only possible cefinition of a 
Réjpat, in the Panjab at least, is he who, being the descendant of a family 
that hus enjoyed political importance, bas preserved his ancestral status by 
strict observance of th. caste rules enmucrated above. The extract there 
quoted from My. Lyall’s report sunis up so adinirably the state of caste 
distinctions in the hilly that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
Says i— 
“ Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have becn +o imimutably fixed in the hills as 
‘Cin the plains, The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have 
‘heard old men quote instance. within their memory in whicha Raja promoted a Girth to be a 
“ Rathi, and a Thakur to be a Rajput, for service done or moncy givens and at the present day 


“the power of adinitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of 
‘© defilement is a source of inceume to the Jagirdar Rajas. 


“T believe that Mr. Campbell, the pre-ent Lieutcenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
‘sthere is no such thing as v distine! Rajput: tock; that in former times, before caste distinetions 
* had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or hend rose to royal rank becamo in 
time Rajput. 


This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Réjputs of 
“these hills. ‘Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families of this district, véz., 
“ Kotlehr ond Lanugahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
“¢ Kdugva the son of a Rajput by a low-ca-te woman takes place as a Rathi: in Seoraj and other 
* places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
“into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
“was that their father or grandfather wa the off pring of a Kanetni by a foreigu Brdhmin, On 
* the border line in the Himalayas, betweon Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste _ 
“growing before his cye:; the nuble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brdéhmin, } 
“the peusant into a Jat; and so on down tothe bottom of the scale. The same process was, | 
JT belicve, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from 
* to-day,” 

Ant Kanera is of all parts of the Panyib the place in which the proudest 

gra is of all parts of place in whi P 

and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
suys in his /istory of the Sikhs: “At may he assumed as certain that, had 
“the conquering Mughals and Pathins been without a vivid belief and an 
“ organised pricsthood, they would have adopted Vedism and become enrolled 
among the Kghatriya or Rajpat races.” In Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who were a few gencrations azo accounted Jat bcing now generally classed as 
Réjpats, having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters, and having abandoned widow marriage ; while the reverse process is 
no less common. So the Chauhins of Debli are no longer recognized as 
Rajputs since they have begun to marry their widows. Finally, we have the | 
whole traditions of the Panja) tribes of the Jat and Gdjar status to the effect . 
that they are descended from Ré&jpats who married below them, ceased to ; 
seclude their women, or began to practise widow marriage; and the fact that 
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one and the same in is often known as Réjpéit where it has, and as Jat where 
it hag not risen to political impurtance. 


839. But it is possible for RAjpats and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hushydrpur were adinittedly Rajpats till only a few generations 
0, when they took to growing vegetables, and now rank with Aréins. 
Some of the Tarkhans, Lohirs, and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or Réjpats who within quite recent tines have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes; and some of the Chanhadns of Karnél, whose 
fathers were born RAjputs, have taken to weaving and Lecome Shekhs. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Raéjpats of the 
Satluj, by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Budlas, and now deny their Réjpat and claim Qureshi’s 
origin; and already the claim is commonly adinitted. A clan of Abfrs iu 
Rewfri has begun to seclade their women and abandon widow marriage ; they 
no longer intermarry with the other Ahirs, and will presently be reckoned a 
separate caste ; and there isa Kharral family Jatcly settled in Bah4walpur who 
have begun to affect peculiar holiness and to marry only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to clann Arab descent. The process is going’ 
on daily around us, and 34 is certain that what is now taking place is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Réjpat. tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim: Mahal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinet from tribe, is notorious. A 
M&chhi is a Maéchhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are no Raéjpats because there are no Réjis; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Rajput descent are Jats because they till the land, 
Among the artisan and ment tribes the process is still more connnyn, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds wilh instan-es, 
One Chamér takes to weaving instead of Jeather- working and besomes a 
Yhainar-Juléha ; presently he will be a Julaha pure and simple: another does 
the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Binia: a Chahra refuses to tonch 
night-soil and becomes a Musalli ora Kutina. Within the castes the same 
provess is observable. The Chandar Chamar wilt not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Chamér heeause the latter works in the hides of tmpure animals; one 
section of the Kumhférs will hold no connunnion with avother because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel; a tinrd section has iaken to agriculture and 
Jooks down upon both. Jn all these and a thousand sit: dfay instances the sec- 
tions are for all practical purposes distinet castes, though the caste name, being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary o.cupation, is gencrally retained 
where the main occupation is not changed. Indee} J have my doubts whether, 
settiny aside the absolutely degrading: occupations such as scavengering, the 
caste docs not follow the occupation in Gre case of even each individual among 
these artisan and inenial castes uch niore venerally than we suppose We 
know next to nothing about their orgamusaticn, an J do nat pretend to make 
anything more thanasuggestion. But itis certain that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordiusry compirteness long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out among 
the Jandowning classes whoin they serve. And it may Le, especially in towns 
and cities, that this organisation is neat to protect the craft in the absence 
of the bond of common desvent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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castes and occupations may on adopting a new ovcupation be admitted to tla. 
Praveraiyy which follows it. 


- 840. The nature and evolution of the institution of caste.-—Thus we sec 
that in India, as in all countries, soviety is arranged in strata which are based 
upon differences of social or political ;mportance, or of ou eupation. But here 
the classification is heredivary rather than individual to t! persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar te caste and 
whieh must. be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which forbid social intercourse between casies of dtfierent rank render it 
infinitel y difficult to rise in the seale, So too, the classification being here- 
ditary, it is next to impossible For the indivilual hi:nsell to TISe ; it is the 
tribe or section of the tribe that alone «an in.pr ove its porition; and ‘this it can 
do only after the japse of several generations, during which time it must aban- 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
rules, affect social oxelasiveness or special sanclity, or separate itself after 
some sinilar fashion fiom the body of the caste to which it belongs. The 
whule theory of society is thal oecupation and caste are hereditary; and the 
prestiunption that caste passes unchauged to the desvendants is exceedingly 
strony. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already 
been and is now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in 
all other countries and amoung all other nations, the graduations of the social 
svale are fixed; but society is not solid Lut liquid, and portions of if are 
continually rising and sinking and changin,; their position as meagured by 
that svale ; and the only real difference between Indian souiety and that of 
other vountrics in this respect is, that the lquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, aud the movement there- 
fore far slower and more dillicalt in the former than in the latter. This 
friction and inertia are largely due to a seb of artificial rules which have been 
grafted on to the sovial prejudices conmmoen to all communities by the peculiar 
form which caste has taken in the Braliminical teachings. But there is every 
sien that these mies are gradually relaxin, Sikhism did mach to weaken 
them in the centre of the Panjab, while they can now hardly be said to exist 
on the purely Mabomedan frontier ; and T think that we shall see a still 
more rapid change under the influences which our rule has brought to bear 
upon the society “of the Province. Our disr egard for inherited distinctions have 
nlready done something g, and the introduction of railways tiuch more, to 
lor en the bonds of caste. It is evtraordinary how incessantly, in re porting 
customs, inv correspond nts note that the custom or restriction 1s fast dying 
out. The liberty « enjoyed by the people of the Western Panjab is extending 
to their acighbours in the cast, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. There cannot be the shighest doubt that in a few 
generations the ‘inaterials for a study of caste as an institution will be infinite- 
ly less vomplete than they are even now. 


841. Thus, if iny theory be correct, we have the following steps in the 
process by which caste has been evolved in the Panjéb—(1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive socictics ; (2) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common to the iniddle life of all coimunities ; ; (3) the exaltation 
of the priestly oflice to a degree unexampled in other countries ; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood. by a special insistence upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation; (5) the preservation aud support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or cosmo- 
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gony of a purely artificial sct of rales, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intcrvourse permitted between 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestiy and burdensome from a material 
point of view; and it is hardly to he wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinyuishes 1 in India. 

842. The tribal type of caste.-——Thus caste in the Panjéb is based pni- 
marily upon occupation, and given that the ovcupation is that most respect- 
able of all ovcapations, the owning and cultivation of Jand, upon. political 

osition. But there are other forins which are assumed by caste, or at least 
ie what most nearly (Grresponds wit!. 16 in soine parts of the Province, which 
may in general be referred to two wiain types. The first type is based upon 
community of Ljood ; the second is a trades-euild pure and simple. Both are 
strictly analogous tc vast: proper; but the existence of both in their present 
forms appears to be duc ty the example of those Musalinén nations who have 
exerted such dinmense influence in the Panjab, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of those artificial restrictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the Pathdns and Biloches, both untainted by any adiixture of Lindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose fo call if, is that of common descent from a traditional 
ancestor. In the niain it is something more than a fiction, for if the common 
anuestor he inythical, as be probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
common origin, conmon habitat, Common customs ond imodes of thought, 
and tribal association continued tlaroueh several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But evn here the siock is not even professedly pure. 
It wilt be seen from any desertption of the two e@reat fronticr raves whoi 
T have quoted as types, that each of thein includes in its tribal organisa- 
tion aflihated (tribes of foreign orrrin, Who so.nethaes but by no means 
always preserve the tvadition of them si parate descent, but are recosnised 
to the full as being, and for all practical purposes actually are Biloch 
or Pathan as traly as are the tribes whe bave ceriainly spruny frou the 
parent stock. Still more ts this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. ‘Last year | was a weaver, this 
“year Lama Shekh; next voarif prices rise LE shall be a Saiyad.”” The process 


‘of manufacture in these cases ix too notorious for it to he a cessacy for me to 


Insist upon it; and so lony as the social position of the new clainant. is 
worthy of the descent he claitas, the true Muevhals, Shckhs, and Satvads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and adit the brand new brosher into thei fraternity. 
Throughout the Western Plains,and jaa. sou what lower degree through- 
out the cis-lndus Salt-range ‘Tract, whore Isidus bas largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the prohibition agains! marriage with another caste ig 
almost universally neglected, we lind the distrifution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rather than upon easte. The nevessity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeared, the more com- 
prehensive classification of caste has Lecome a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a inan a Réjpat or a Jat, but. is 
he a Sidl or a Chhédhar, a Janjda or a Manhés. ‘The restrictions upon inter- 
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matriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever; but they are based 
upon present social rank, without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into tic caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of R&jptts, 
and still more in that of lower castes of Indian crigin, is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu vacte, and to claiin connection with the Mughal con- 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of their fa.ch. Thus we have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Ilindu portion of the 
Panjab ; or rather this classification is of far iess inmpoitance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a sovia! rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 


843. The effect of occupation upon the tribal form of saste.—So too, the 
lines which separate occupations onc from another are relaxed. In the case of 
the impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this 1s 
noi indeed the case. The Pathéu who should become a seavenyer would no 
longer be recognised as a Pathan, though he might still claim the name; 
indeed, as already pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islém is not 
recognised as a Musalinin unless at the same time he abandon his degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor 1s the prejudice 
against inenial occupations or handicrafts generally so strony. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not be thought to be 
polluted ; though, as in all countries, he would Le held to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathan would not give him his daughter to 
wife. In fact the difference between ihe vondition of a Pathan who took to 
weaving on the frontier and the Rajput. who took to weaving in the Dehli 
Territory, would be precisely that between caste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case of the former be cere- 
monial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be horn in a lower condition of life; but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would he as rea] as among the strictcst castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging froin 
poverty or other necessity in all oecupations save those of an actually degrad- 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the purely Mahomedan custoins 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we mect with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change 1s far 
le:s gradual than might have been supposed probable, the break from Islam to 
Brahininisin, from tribal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddemness about the meridian of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing 
grounds of the West give place to the arable plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the plains which lie below it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste van hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range 1s 
crossed. 


Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities baged upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which binds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Parbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangali. ‘These people have their own dis- 
tinctions of caste and tribe in the countries whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 
The Parbi isa Parbi to the people of the Panj4b, and nothing more; and in 
many cases this !ooseness of classification gpreals to the people themselves, and 
they begin to class themselves as Pirbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples inay be found even nearer home. The Hindu is a small class on 
the frontier, and he is generically classed as Kirdr without rezard to his caste. 
The men of the Bagar are strangers in the Panjéb, and they are commonly 
known as B&gri irrespective of whcther they are Jats or Réjpats. Many more 
instances of similar confusion might be given. Even community of creed, 
where the numnbers concerned are small, constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished from that of caste.’ The resident Sikhs on the Peshiwar 
frontier are a caste for a!l practical purposes; while the case of the Bishnois of 
Harifna who are chiefly recruited froin two very different castes is still more 
striking. 

844, The trades-guild type of caste—The second type which I have 
included toyether with castes proper and the western tribes in my caste tables, 
is alinost precisely the trades-gaild of Furope in the middle aves. And it 
again owes its existence verv largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 
It is found chiefly in the larger cities, and is almost always known by a 
Persian or Arabic name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Tere the caste organisation, the regulations of the fraternity, 
and the government by common council or punehiiyat are as complete as 
ainong the true castes. But there is nu longer even the fiction of common 
origin, and the only bond which unites the members of the guild is that of 
common oceupation~-a bond which is severed when the occupation 1s aban- 
doned and renewed when tt is vesmned.  T have already said that Tam nov at 
all sure whether this is net the case with the artisaa castes in @eneral wa. far 
greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste as what T have already noticed, 
and shall presently describe more particularly, auder the name of the secézon ; 
and that the caste name is often merely a ceneric tern: used to include all who 
follow the same occupation. Jf the numerous agricultural tribes of the Indus 
who are inclnded under the generis term: Jat observed caste distinctions and 
refused to vat together and intermarry, we shouid huve a state of things corre- 
sponding exactly with what we find throuzhout the Province anong the 
industrial clisses, where each so-called caste comprises under a vomimon 
occupational tenn a number of sections of different geographical arigin and of 
different habits, who refuse to hold cormnmnion with one another, and are for 
all practical purposes separate castes. Dut even here the distinction is often 
based upon tninor differences in (he oecupation «rv va the mode of following it; 
and community of origin in the remote past is ¢ftan, though by no means 
always, admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded, there is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in the ease of the caste or section of the vaste the 
basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the stranger is admitted voluntaril y 
and deliberately ; whereas in the case of the guild there is no pretence to com- 
munity of bloed, and anybody following the craft. is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probally belony the Mallah, the Qass4b, the 
Sabzi-farosh, the MAshqi when not a Jhinwar, the Ndngar, and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have to say that I vannot tell whether the name 
signifies anything more than the occupation of the people included under it. 
Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers oecupations which are 
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almost if not altogether confined, in the east of the Proyince at least. to the 
members of a single caste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
furnishes so many examples. The Blarbhinja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jhinwar; the Jarrah is almost always a N4i; but it wonld not have heen safe 
to class then as Jhinwar and Nai respectively, and so J have shown them 
separately, in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by the 
religious and ascetic orders of fekirs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of |Jood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong ; but it would have been 
absurd to omit thein altogether or to show them under “ Miscellaneous,” and: 
T have therefore ranked them in iny tables as castes. Many of them are sub- 
ject to vyme form of authority which is exercised by the order in its corporate 
capacity; but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is wot veally applicable to these classes. 

$45. Different types included in the caste-tables—-Thus the figures of 
my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very distinct 
types. There is the true caste in the Brahminical sense of the term, the 
Bréhmin, RAéjpat, Banya, and so forth; the tribe or race based upon common 
blood, such as the Pathan, Bilocn, Kathia; there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Vurla and Kashmiri, or of believers in a strange creed like the Bishnoi ; 
there is the true occupational caste such as the Nai, the Chamfr, and the 
Chihra; there is the vonmion trades-guild like the Darzi and the Qassfh ; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarréh and Gharfmi; there is 
the ascetic order as the Gosfin and Nirmala; and besides these there are all 
possible intermediate stages. Moreover, the vame which is applied to a true 
caste or race in one part of the Panjab, in another mercly signifies an occupa- 
tion; of which fact Aréin and Biloch are two notable examples, the first 
meaning nothing; more than a market-yardencr in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camelman in the centre of the Province, and each in 
either case Including: an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect thein. 


846. Effect of conversion upon caste.—- At the beginning of this chap- 
ter I stated, admittedly as an exaggeration of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion from 
Hinduism to Isl4m has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how far that statement has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragraphs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shame of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors which regulate sovial rank; and that when Brahminism 
developed caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
broken down in the ordinary course of sovial evolution, and while thus perpe- 
tuating the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric- 
tions which constitute the only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. This I take to constitute the only conuection between Hinduism and 
caste ; and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted 
on the sovial system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panjéb con- 
version has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalmaén 
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RéjpGt, GGjar, or Jat is for all social, tribal, political, and administrative pur- 
poses exactly as much a Rajpit, Gij ar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltcred, is tribal dale are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged ; and alinost the only difference is that he 
shaves his scalplock and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and alds the Musalmfin to the Ilindu wedding cere- 
mony. As I have alrvady shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as }cfore, or has only lately ceased to do so.! 

347, The fact is that the people are hound |y social and tribal custom 
far more than jy any rules of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of 
the country-side is Indian, as it is in the Gastern Panjab, the Musalmén is 
simply the Hlinda with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Ladus, as it is on the Panjab frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the Musalndn. The difference is national rather than religious. 
The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermarriage has no “effect 
upon the Musalimdn dat of the Dehli division, for le has alre: uy refused to 
avail himself even of th. saoaller license allowed hy the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and bonnd himself by tribal rules far stricter than those of either 
religion. But the example of the Pathdn and the Biloch has had a very great 
effect, upon the Jat of the Multén division; and he recognises, not mdeed 
the prohibitions of Mahomet,--or rather vot only thei, for they represent the [ P,179] 
irreducible winimun,- but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict, than those of his religion but des: strict than those of his nation. 
I believe that the laxitw of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs 
of castes and tribes which is observable in the Western Panj&b, and among the 
Hindus no Jess than smong the Musalindns, is due far more to the example 
of the neighbouring froitier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social anc tribal customs of the eastern peasant, whether Windu or Mausalrrin, 
are those of India; while in the west the people, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
have adopted in great measure, though hy no means altogether, the sovial and 
tribal customs of Afehanistin and Bilochistin. In loth cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, rether than religious. 

At the same tine there can be no doubt that both the artificial rales of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind ae Hindu and Musalmén, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among th: Musalméns 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no oul, really due to the 
difference in religion. Phere has heen within the last 56 years a great 
Musalinfin revival in the Panjib; education hay eno and with it a more 
avcurate knowledye of the rules of the faith: and there is now a tendency 
which is day bv day growing stronger, to subst tute dhe law of Tst4m for tribal 
custom in all vines whe (ieee of intermarriuee, inheritance, or social 
intercourse. The movement. has as vet we aflected only “the hig ber 
and more educated classes; but there can oe Jitle doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the lower grades of so. ie Vhe effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed im the chapter on Religion, as has the effect 
of change of creed upon the soenial classes ; and this Jatter will be dealt with 
more at Jenoth in that part of the present chapter Which trea ts of those castes. 


emer wate lesen ain MERGERS remain eet --~ we i ae ee ee 





1 This is much less ine a the ane classes of the tuwns amd cit es, Y hey have no reason to 
be particularly proud of their ca-te; while the superior cducution aud the tore varicd constitution 
of the urban population weaken the power of tribal custom. Ln such eases the convert not unfre- 
quently takes the title of Shekh: though even hers a change of caste name on conversion is pro- 
bably the exception. 
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848. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste—But if the 
adoption of Islim does not absolve the individual from the obligations common 
to his tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it scems to me exceedingly probable that wnere the 
Musalmf4n invasion has not, as in the Western Panjab, been so whclesale or 
the country of the invaner: so near as to change bovlily b- force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants, the Mahomedan conquest of 
Northern India has tightened an? strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of caste , and that if has don: this by deprivine che Hindu population of their 
natural Jeaders the Réjpats, and wbvowing them wholly into the hands of the 
Bréhmans. The full disensyion of this question weuald require a far wider 
knowledge cf Indian comparativ: socioicgy than JT possess. But 1 will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear ta me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. T have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the later develop- 
ments of Brahminism ; and we know that, at least in the carlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism, the contest between the Br&hnan and the Réjpat for the 
sovial leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. TI). The Mahomecan invaders found in the Raéjpat Princes 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority ; but the power of the Brilinans threatened no danger to their rule, 
and that they left unimpaired. The Brahininic influence was probably never 
so strong in the Panjab as in many other parts of India; but it is markedly 
strongest in the Dehli Territory, 01 in that portion of the Province in which, 
lying under the very shadow of the Mughal cout, Rajpat power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that. we find the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as suzh most. lax, and a state of society most nearly approaching that 
which existed in the earlier epoch of Tlinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panjéb. One is the Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns 
supreine ; the otheris the Kangra hiils, the most exclusively Hindu portion of 
the Province. On the Tndus we have the Saiyad and the Pir, the class of 
Ulama. or divines who take the place of the Brilunan; the Pathén or Biloch 
as the case may he, who correspond with the Kshatriya ; the so-called Jat, 
who is em:phatically the “ people 7? or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great mass of Dnshandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Awan, Jats, Réjptits and the like, who cannot pretend to Kshatriya rank ; 
the ‘irér ur trader of whatever caste, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisva; the artivan or Sidra; and the outcast or 
Mlechchha. The two Iast classes ave no generic names; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with the Bréhman, the Kshatriva, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nox are the boundarics of these divisions more 
rigorously fixed than we find them in those seviptures. ‘The other portion of 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most. loose and caste divisions most 
general and indefinite is the Kangra hills; or precisely the only part of the 
Panj4b into which Mahomedani:m has found no entrance, in’ which 
Mahomedan ideas have had no in‘luence, in which Hlinduisin has remained 
absolutely sheltered from attack from without, and in which the oldest Réjpat 
dynasties in India have preserved t:cir supremacy unbroken up to within the 
last eighty vears. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the 
Mahomedan, on the Jaina as it is under the Brahn.an, and in the Himalayas 
of Kéngra as itis under the RAjpat. The state of caste relations in the 
Kangra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Réjpats of 
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the Eastern Hills, Thakars and Ré&thfs, Kanets, and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is summed np in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 175. 
Here the Réjpat is the fountain of hononr, and the very Bréhman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr, Barnes writes of the Kfngra Br&éhmans :— 


“The hills, ns T have already stated, wero the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
“ principality the Bréhmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Raja was 
“always coneidered the fountain of all honour, and his classification, made probably at the counsel 
Of his religious advisers, was held hinding upon the brotherhood, In these graduated lists no 
“account was ever inken of the zamindar Brélmins, as they were contemptuously styled ;—they 
“ were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus,in the days of Raja Dharm Chand, the two 
reat tribes of Kangra Brihmins,— the ‘ Nagarkotias’ (from Nagarkot, the ancient name of 
Kangra) and the | Batehrus,’—-were formally sub-divided into clans, Of the Nagarkotias 
“Dharm Chand established 18 different families, of which, at therisk of being considered tedious, 
“Tsubjoin a catalogue.” 
So we find the Raja of Kangra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale ; and the Raja of Alwar making a new caste of a section of the Minas, 
and prescribing limits to their intermarriage with those who had till then been 


considered their brothers. 


Under Mahomedan rule the Réjpat disappeared, and for the Hindu 
population the Bréhnian took his place. Hence the wide differences between 
caste in Kangra and caste in the Debh Territory. In the Hills, the very 
stronghold at once of Réjpat power and of Tindusim in its most primitive 
form, we have the Bréhman, but with a wide difference between the Br&hman 
who prays and the Bréhinan who ploughs ; we have the Raéjpat, a name strictly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Thakars and Réthis of acknowledeed and 
Immediate RAjpat descent who furnish wives even 4o the Rajpats themselves, 
and the Réwats, Kanets, and Gliriths of somewhat lower status; we have 
the Kirfr or Mahajan, including not only traders, but all the Kaéyaths and the 
clerkly class, and even Brélimans who take to these pursuits; we have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier ; and finally we 
have the Koli or Dégi, the outcast or Mlechehha. of the hills. And from top to 
hottom of this sovial scale, no single definite line ean be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or erade from the one helow it. Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
ahove it. 

849, Tribal divisions among th: landowning casies.---Within the 
vaste the first great division of the landowning Classes is into tribes; and the 
tribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste, 
{ have already shown how in the west of the Panjab the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition ov a vonvenient symbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groupes are the practical units of whieh the eom- 
munity ig composed. There is, [ fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section of a caste rises or stuks in the social scale, while it chanycs the name of 
its caste, it often retains its trial designation ; indeed it is proballe that that 
designation not unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-marrying Chauhdén Rajputs of Debli are 
now known as Chauhfns, and not as Réjpats ; while thair |rethren of the next 
district, Karn4l, who have not infringed the caste rule, are known as Rajptts, 
and only secondarily as Chauhdn Réjpite. Thig theory is in accordance with 
the tradition by which the constant recurrence of tribal) names in different 
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castes is accounted for by the people themselves. The Chauhén Géjars, for 

instance, will tell you that their ancestor was a Chanhdn Réjpit who married | 
a Gijar woman ; and that his descendants retained the tribal name, while sink- 

ing to the rank of Gijars* owing to his infringement of caste regulations.t 

Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual yal before our 
very eyes. As T have airesdy remarked, the same trihe is k-own as R4jpat in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract where it has not risen to political 
importance ; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two considerations gradually tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity, 
common occupation of iand, and common subjection to tribal authority. e 
writes :— 

“From the moment when a tribal community setiles down finally upon a definite space of 
land, the Jand-hegins to be the basis of society instead of thea kinship. The change is exceed- 
“ingly pradual, and in some pariculars it has not even now heen fally accomplished ; but it has 
“been going on (hrough the whole course of history, The con-titution of the family through 
actual blood relauionship is of conr-e an observable fact; but for all groups of men larger than 
« the family, the land on which they live tends to hecume the bond of union between them, at 
the expense of kinship ever more and more vaguely conceived.” And again—“ Kinship as the 
*¢ tie binding communitics tugether tends {o be regarded as the same thing with subjection to coms 
“mon authority. The notions of Power and Consanguinity blend, sut they in nowise supersede 
* one another.” 

The institution of hamsdyah among the Biloches and Pathéns, by which 
refugees from one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of another 
tribe are affiliated to. and their desvendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes ; and in 
the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal territory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it happens that all the living members of the tribe 
trace their descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 


$50. Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are pro- 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
the line between tribe and clan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common tribal 
authority. When a section of a great: tribe such as the Punwér R&jpits 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
the Sidlx, the section hecomes for all practical purposes a new and indepen- 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in tke west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such importance as to become independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though he may still occupy the 
territory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain; as, for instance, 
appears to have heen the case with the Barfr section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independerce, is afforded by the Biloch 





1 There is another possible explanation of the.tradition, and that is thatthe caste was inherited 
in the female line. There iano inconsiderable weight of evidence to show that this was the 
custom, at any rateamong certain classes, within comparatively recent times, But the mafter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examination, 
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tribes, who were orginally five. Of these two, the Rind and Lash&ri, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two corresponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to either Rind or WLashari stock, the names are but a 
tradition of origin, and in the Panjéh at least no Rind or Lashéri tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different parts of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great R&éjput races, 
the Bhatti, Chauhin, Punwé4r, and the like, are instances of the same process. 
The local tribes are now independent: units, and can hardly be included under 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the lime of demar- 
cation between tribe and clan is no better defined than is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon ay a section of a caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation or sovial habits, 16 tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the termtory and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become anew tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are still observed, 
the best definition would probably he obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentiee of the caste and tribe respectively ; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group within which 
names is forbidden. But in a great part of the Panjaéb this test does not 
apply- 

351. Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes.-—In the 
case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
ee or territorial organisation, the basis of tiibal division is very different. 


ere we have no compact tribes based upon real or fictitious community of 


blood and occupying tribal territories. The Bréhman hag almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the Brihmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even o}livion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell. Thus we find 
Bréhmans of different gotras or clans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotras of the Bréhmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ; lout. they are not localised, and are there- 
fore probably more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the landowners. 
This alisence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, of all 
classes of the community, the Brahmans and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. Tow far 
the Brahininical gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 


But in the case of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up into sections, too Jarge and too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. These divisions are generally 
known by geographical designations, such as the Gaur Bréhmans of the 
ancient Gaur and the Sférsdt Brihmans of the Sarnswati and the Panjab, the 
Utterfdhi Aroras of the north and the Dakhani Aroras of the south, the 
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Agarwil Banyas of Agroha and the Oswal Banyas of Osia. But the present 
distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religious customs. It, is not unnatural that, in the course of ages, the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
are observed should vary ir different parts of the country ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the {wo standards come into contact, those whose standard 
is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
Gaur Br&hman sees with horror his Saérsit brother eat bread from the hands of. 
other than Br&éhmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
The result is that the Gaur refuses {0 cat or intermarry with the Sfrsdt, and 
that for all practica! purposes the sections are not one but two castes ; far 
more so indeed than, fox instance, the Jat and the Gdjar. Nor Joes it seem 
to me impossible that these section» may in some cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Bréhmans of Gaur 
and the SdrsGts the Brfhmans of the Panjib, both called Brflhmans because 
they were priests, but having nothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the Panjab trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times, 
which are based not upon geographical distribution, but upon voluntary diver- 
gence of social custom. Such are the great Dhaighar, Charzéti and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
these great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tribal divisions are 
conimonly found unchanged. ‘The tribes or clans of the Gaur and Sarstt 
Bréhmans, of the Uttaridhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agarwdl and Oswé4l 
Banya are in great part. identical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, 
and based upon common descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
preceded the divergence of custoin which resulted in the formation of what 
1 have here called sections, and that the original stock was onc and the same. 
But where, as is often the case, they are mere Bréhmnical gotras, I do not 
think that this necessarily follows.? 

852. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes—Among the 
artisan and menial castes we find precisely the same great sections, based either 
upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribu- 
tion or, IT beheve in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
social scale, another perhaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original stock to 
which the industry has been hereditary beyond the memory of the tribe. The 
Cham‘r of the middle Satluj will not intermarry with the Jatia Chamér of 
the Dehli Territury becanse the latter works in the skins of impure animals ; 
the Suthaér varpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Kh&ti of the Milwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
menial castes moreover, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification : and by the side of the great sections we find what correspond 
with tribal divisions. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occupy the position of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the tribal master than 
in any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history, 
such as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauhan ; and our present papers furnish abundant 
instances. Now on the frontier a Lohér who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Lohdr Muhammadzai, while one 


' See further section 853 on the next pa ge. 
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who lives in the service of the Daulatkhel will call himself Lohar eneiaaee 
There can be no doubt that the connection between the village menials an 
the agricultural communities whom they serve was in old times hereditary and 
not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense of the word read ey 
gleba. In fact, as 1 shall presently explain in greater detail, we stil ne 
the tribal organisation of the territorial owners of a tract al elma in 
great integrity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days. when menials were hound more closely to the 
tribes they served, the names of those_ tribes were used to distinguish the 
several proups of menials; and that for instance Chamars serving Bhattis 
would be called Chamér tribe Bhatti, and those serving Khokhars called 
Chamér tribe Khoklar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change of 
masters became possible, the old name would be retained though the reason 
for it had ceased to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and K hokhar 
Chamirs svattercd throughout the Province. In fact the process would he 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common authority four that of common blood as the basis of tribal division, 
regarding which 1 have already quoted Sir H. Maine’s language in section 
349, 


853. The Brahminical gotras—I1 have said that among the priestly and 
mereantile castes we lind a set of divisions corresponding with the true 
{ribal divisions of the landowning classes. which runs through the great 
geographical or sovial sections which T have described above. These divisions 
are, anong the Kbatris and Aroras. in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent, or at any rate special association of some sort, at an earlier 
stage in the history of the caste, of the aneestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name. Among the Brélumang and Banyas these divisions 
are luown as gotrus, and it Is not so certain that their origin, among the 


Banyas at least, is tribal. The word gofra,” more coumouly known under’ 


the corrupted form of got, means a family or lincage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock. those who shelter within a 
common fold. The Bréihmans say that theiv gofras ave nawed after the 
great Hindu Rishis, though it does not clearly appear whether the members 
of cach gotra clan descent from the Rishi whose name it bears as froin a 
carnal or as from a spiritual father. It is cnrious that the names of man 

of the founders of these gotrus oveur among the ancient genealogies of the 
prehistoric Rijpat dynasties, the Rajas in question being not merely name- 
sakes of, but distinctly stated to be the actual founders ‘of the gotra ; and 
if would be strange if inquiry were to show (hat the priestly classes, like 
the menials just discussed, own their trial livisions tu the great families 
to whom their ancestors were affached.! At auv rate, whatever theiz origin, 
the Brahminical gotras have among the Brians become absolutely heredi- 
tary ;andevery Brihman, whether Gaur, Sirsdt, Dakaut, or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of these gofras. Thus, takiny these great sections as 


tribes, the gotra is wider than the tribe ; and while new tribes and clans can 


be and are constantly being formed, no new yo‘ra is possible. 2 
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+ For 8 curious instance of classification of Brahmans into tribes 
ruler, see the quotation from Mr. Barnes given on paye 179. 
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But the Brahminical gota extends far bcyond the body of Bréhmans; for 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be hig 
caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gofra thus defined is used 
only at marriage, on the occasion of sunakalpa, and in similar formal cere- 
monies; and the great majority of the Hindu peasartry do not so much - 
as know that thev have a gotra at all, much less what it is. But «ll the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, know and 
recognize their gotra. Tudeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 
divisions within the great sections of Agarw4l, Oswal and the like, except these 
Brahminical gofrvs. Thus the question suggests itself whether the universal 
currcney of the same set of eotras throughout the whole Bréhman caste, and 
their adoption by the Banyas, is not Jue tu a wish to vonform with the rule 
of Hinduism just enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a common gofra. In any case these gotras are of singularly 
littie importance. Taxcept to the priests and mershants and to some of the 
stricter and inore educated classes they mean little or nothing ; wile although 
to those priests and merchants they do stand in some degree in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are in no way localised their significance is 
almost wholly religions, and the divisiuns which are really inyportant among 
these castes are what I have called the ereat sections. It matters little or 
nothing whether a Bréliman, a Banya, or an Arera is of the Gautama or 
of the Bhéradwij gofra; what we really want to know is whether he is 
Gaur or Sfrsit, Agarwal or Oswal, Uttaradhi or Dakhani. The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Census from the fact that the 
peasantry of the castern Panjil call their fribes hy the same word got as 
is commonly used for the Brahminicval goéra, will be noticed presently. 


$54. Tribal divisions of women.— A curious question arose in the record 
of tribes in the Census schedules; namely, whether a woman changed her 
father’s tribal name for that of her husband on marriage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahminical go¢éra follows that of the husband ; and the 
mnmore educated enunierators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the wife as different from that of the hushand. JT asked some 
of my friends to make enquiries as to the custom in various parts of the 
Province, but in many cases the got and goéra have evidently becn confused 
in their investigations and replies. But on the whole the result seems to 
be as follows. With Braéhinans, Banyas, WKhatris, Nféyaths, and Aroras 
tlhe woman’s got follows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 
the Brahminical gofru. In some of the cases it must be so, as the sec- 
lions do not intermarry, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Khatris it would be interesting to know whether a Kapdr woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kapur or a Malhva. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the clan; but here again they almost all 
belong to the castes mentioned above. In the hills and the sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly changed; for in the lower hills there is a formal 
ceremony called got dundta or “ the tribal trencher,’’ at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly noé changed at marriage, nor does a 
boy change it on adoption. It is born and dies unaltvred with both man and 
woman. In Sirsa it does not change, for a man always speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not by ber personal name; and the same custom obtains among 
the Dehk Gijars. On the other hand in Firozpur, which adjoins Sirsa, the 
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custom of got kundla is gaid to obtain. Among the Musalméns of the west 
the tribe does not appear to change by marriage; but if the wife is of standing 
which is nearly but not quite equal to that of her husband, she is often ad- 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe of the latter. The point is practi- 
cally important in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails, added to 
the interference of the educated enumerator, makes the record of tribal divisions 
‘for women of exceedingly uncertain value; and it would have been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated by her husband, whether the same as his own or different. 


855. The tribal organisation of the people—An extensive collection of 
facts bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on the general subject, will be found in Vol. II of 
My. Tupper’s treatise on Panjéb Customary Law. The Panjéb affords a pecu- 
liarly complete series of stages between the purely tribal »srganisation of the 
Pathén or Biloch of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
fastnesses of their native mountains is strictly trital. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it; and within that tract the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either leada semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lic the fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
which they have constructed. In these they have property, but beyénd them 
there are no boundaries in the common pasture lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border in sufficient numbers to under- 
take its cultivation, the distribution differs little from that obtaining beyond the 
border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by 
groups of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 

miets which are united by nu common tie and separated from their neigh- 
bours by no line of demarcation save one based: upon administrative conveni- 
ence. hen however the tribe conquered rather than occupied the tract, 
and its cultivation is still in the hands of the people whom they subjugated, 
we find that they did almost exactly what we have done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitrary boundaries which divided out the land into 
great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section of a clan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through- 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in the great grazing 
grounds we find, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
type which is not based upon any sort of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
collection of cultivators have broken up the land and so acquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This form of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule; when the cardinal principle of administration 
was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 


856. In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so much has been written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per- 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the one, community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 
The tribal maps of the Panjab when published will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact territories, even where the village communities are 
strongest. Where this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one or 
*more ¢hapas, or tribal groups of village communities held together by foudal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administration used to be based upon these thapas, the revenue being 
assessed upon the grcap of villages as a whole, and being distributed among 
them by the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency ‘of 
the headman of the parent village. So too, till our time the definite bound- 
aries which now separate each village from its ueighbours were very indefi- 
nitely inarked even in the cultivated tracts, as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-zag in and out among the fields; while in the common 
pastures they were probably almost “known, as to this day the cattle of 
neighbouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
reference to boundaries. The following description of the ¢hapa organisation 
is taken from my settlement report of Karndél. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial castes, based upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters, is espevially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 351-52. It would be interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mereantile castes. 

© A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course of time it would be 
© inconvenient for them all to live togethor, and a part of the community would found a new 
“‘ village, always on the edge of a drainuge line from which their tauks would be filled, This pro- 
“ cess would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with villages, all springing originally 
“ from one pareut village. The people de-cribe the facts by saying that of several brothers one 
‘ settled in one village and one in another; but this no doubt means that the parts of the com- 
‘munity that migrated consi ted of integral families or groups of families dexcended in one 
“common branch from the ancestor, In this way were divided the many villages known by the 
‘game name, with the addition of the words g1ldn and Ahurd (big and little), This by no means 
“ implies that kalin is Zarger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled in kalén., 

“ The gruup of villages so bound together by common descent form’ a thapa, and are con- 
© nected by snb-feudal ties which are still recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of 
‘© the common ancestor in the elde-t line being, however small or reduced in circumstances, still 
“ acknowledged as the head, To this day when a headinan dies, the other villages of the thapa 
‘assemble to instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. When 
* Brahmans and the brotherhood are fed on the cccasion of deaths, &., it is from the thapa 
** villages that they are collected ; and the Brélnans of the head village are fed first, and receive 
* double fee,. So amony the menial castes, who still retain an internal organizntion of far greater 
‘€ vitality than the higher ca- tes now po-se-4, the representative of the head village is always the 
“foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from tho t4apa villages to hear and decide disputes, 
“Tn old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
“the day of the great I{waéli, The head village is still called ‘the great village,’ the ‘ turban 
“¢ village,’ * the village of origin,’ or ‘ the ¢ika village,’ tfa being the sign of authority formally 
‘« inpresied in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased leader in the presence of the 
“assembled ¢hapa. In one case a village told me that it had changed ita thapa because there 
* were sv many Brahmans in its original ¢hapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke 
“to the original ¢ika village about it, and they said that uo village could change its thapa, and 
‘¢ quoted the proverb’ ‘A son may foryet his sonship ; but not ‘a mother her motherhood,’ ” 


It is curious to note how the fiction of common descent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who receives by gift a share of another’s land is called a dhtimbhdi or 
“earth brother; 7? and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners 1s asked how he acquired property in the village, his invariable 
answer is “ they settled me as a brother.” 

357. Marriage and intermarriage between tribes.—The restrictions upon 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chapter VII in 
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1 Mr. Douie notes that the members of all the villagesineluded in the thapa make offerings 
once a year at the Satti of the ¢/ka village. (See paragraph 220 supra.) 
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treating of civil condition; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. "The custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described in 
the sections on R&jpdts of the eastern hills, Réthis and Réwats, and Kolis and 
Dégis ; while the curions rule against taking a bride froin a village marching 
with one’s own has already been discussed in section 136, The marriage 
customs of the people of Karn4l will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to 184 of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 


. garious customs will he found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 


of the western sub-montane. ‘The subject is one of great interest and value, 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of all others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable light upon the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former existence of marriage Ly capture and, perhaps 
less obviously, of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti- 
ous, but the fiction was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 
Some of the suggestions I am about to make may very probably be fanciful ; 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
The strict rule of tribal cxogainy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalnifin throughout the Kastern Plains, excepting however the priests and 
traders wlio observe only the prohibitions of the Sanskrit: s-riptures ; especially 
the rule against marrying from a neighbouring village ; the formal nature of 
the wedding prucession, which niust be as far as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take part; the preparatory oiling of the bride- 
groom, the similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution ; 
all point to marriage by capture. So does the use of the mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate 
to the bride’s house may be a survival of a very common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The rale that the pro- 
cession must reach the girl’s village after midday, and must not enter the 
village, but remain onfside in a place allotted to them; the fight between 
the girl’s and boy’s parties at the door of the bride’s house ; the rule that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself; the hiding of the girl from the 
boy’s people at the wedding ceremony; all puint to marriage by capture. 
So do the rule by which the boy’s party must not avcept food at the hands of 
the girl’s people after the wedding, and must pay them for what they eat on 
the suceeeding night, and the fiction by which the girl’s father is compelled 
to ignore all payment of money by the bridegroom’s friends. The bloody 
hand stamped on the shoulder of the boy’s father by the girl’s mother 
as he departs, and the custom which direct. the girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying “Ob mv fa- 
ther is dead,” or “Oh my brether is dead’? are very marked; as is the 
fight with sticks between the bride and hridegicum. Finally we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and comings are over, the wife 
must never visit her father’s house withouf his special leave; and the fact 


that— 


‘* the village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabcwoed for Ler father, Lor elder brother, 
‘and all near elder relatives. They may rot go into it or even drink water from a well in that 
“ village, for it is shameful to take anything from one’s dangliter or her belongings, Even her 
“ more distant alder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is married, 
“ though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy's futher cun go to the girl’s village by leave 
“ of her father, but not without,” 
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Similarly, all words denoting male relations by marriage are commonly 
used as terms of abuse ; as, for instance, adsra, sla, bahnot, jawdt, oy father- 
in-law, wife’s brother, sister’s husband, and daughter’s husband. Of these the 
first two are considered so offensive, that they are seldom used in their ordi- 
nary sense.! 

858. Social intercourse between castes.—The rules regulating social inter- 
course between different castes as they exist in the Jamna districts are given 
in the following quotation froin the Karnal Settlement Report. 


“ Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink from the hands or vessels of an inferior 
“one, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed purifying influoncos of fire especially a8 exercised upon 
* ghé and sugar, and the superior cleanliness uf metal over carthen vessels, are the foundation of a 
«broad distinction, All dood is divided into pakki roti, ar frieldry with gli, and Bachehi rod’, or 
© not so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Gijrdéti Bréliman will eat pakki, sat not éachohé 
‘ roti, from a Gaur, a Gaur froma Tage, any Brdbinan or Tage from a Réjpdt, any Brdéhnan, 
“ Taga or Réjpdt from a Jat, Gujar, or Ror, Excepting; Brahmans and Tagas, each caste will 
“ drink water from a metal vessel if previously scoured with earth (méngna), aud will smoke from a 
*€ pipe with a brass bowl, te hing ouf the stem and using the hand with tho timgers closed instead, 
“trom the same people with whom they will oat pakki bread . but they will uot drink or smoke 
© from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem. except with those whose Aachkeht bread they can 
“eat, Jats, Gijars, Rors, Rehbdriy and Abirs eat and drink in common without any scruples, 
“ These again will eat a goldsmith’s pakki bread, but not in his house; and they used to smoke 
“ with carpenters, but are ceasing to do so, Musalmdns have latcly become much less strict about 
© theso rules a3 governing their interconrse among themselves, und many of them now eat from 
‘ony respectable Musaluuin’s hand, especially in the cities, And, subject strictly to the above 
“roles, any Musalmin will eat and drink without seraple from a Hindu; but no Hindu will touch 
“ either pakki or kachehi from any Musaluain, and will often throw it away if only a Musalmdn’s 
shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmins eat from earthen vessels, which no 
« Hindu can do unless the vessel has never beentsed before, This affords an easy inode of telling 
© whether a deserted site has been held by Musaloiins or Hindus. Tf the latter, there will be 
“ numbors of little curthen saucers (rted2is) found on the spet. Bralmuans and Raéjpits will not 
“ oat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror, while these three tribes themselves do not as a 
“rule eat or drink with any of the menial castes ; and the following castes are absolutely impure 
“ owing to their occupation and habits, and their more toach defiles food ; lenther-maker, washer. 
“man, barber, blacksmith, dyer (ehA/mp7), sweeper, dim, and dhdnak, The potter is also looked 
“ npon as of doubtiul purity. The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 
‘and fields, ure generally distinguished by a picce of something tied round the sten—blue rag for 
“a Musalmin, rod fora Hindu, leather for a Chawd., string for a sweeper, and so forth; 80 that 
a friend wishing for a sinoke may not defile himself by mistake, 


“© Gar and most sweatments can be eaten from almost anybody's hand, even from that of 4 
 Jeather-workcr or sweeper ; but in this case they must be whole, not broken,” 

The eXtraordinary state of imatters in the hills is deseribed under the 
heads ill Menials, and Kolis and Dagis. In the west of the Province, where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musalindn will eat from the hands of an 
res vctable member of the sane faith, while even Hindus are much less strict 
than in the east. So in the Sikh tract also; but here the rule against a 
Hindu cating from the hand of a Musalinan scems to be even more strict than 
in the cast. Ln all parts of the Province and among all classes any sort of 
intercourse with the impure castes, whether polluted by their occupation or by 
the nature of their food, is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of 
community of blood ; and any ceremony in’ which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic group takes a part as such, generally includes some sort of formal 

1Mr, Wilson writes: There is a very goneral rule against speaking of one’s wife’s father as 
6 ¢fathér-in-law’ (sdera). The Musnlnins of Sirsa call ‘im ‘uncle’ (tdya or chdéeha); the 
« Bréhmans of Gurgéon, ‘ Pandit Ji’ or ‘ Misr Ji;' the Kdyaths, ‘Rai Sublib;’ the Banyas, ‘ Léla 
" Séhib’ or ‘Sah Ji;’ the Meos, ‘Chaudhri’ or ‘Mngaddam’ or-a specially Meu usnge—dokra 
“ or ‘old man’ (see Fallow) ; insomuch that if yun call» Meo woman dofri, she will fly at you 
with ‘Do you call me your mother-in-law !’; while ff you address her as burhys, which really 
« means exactly the same thing, she will reply ‘ Very well, my eon! Very well!’ ” 
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eating together or confarreatio, more especially when the object of the cere- 
mony is to admit a new member into the group, as at adoption or marriage.’ 


859. General distribution of agricultural castes.—Abstract No. 64 
on the next page* shows the general distribution of castes throughout the 
Province, the figures representing the proportion borne by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 


The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under consideration. Tt will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is impossible, for not 
‘only ig the class within which any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varics in different. parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there- 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group comprises half of the total population 
of the Panjab, and is even more important sovially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two yvreat frontier races, the Biloches and Pathéns; and with 
the latter I have taken the Tandoli, T&jik and Hazfra, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled te be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Réjpits, with the Thékars and Réthis whom it is 
so unpossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which are 
perhaps rather RAéjpat tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those castes which, while hardly less important 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less widely distributed 
than the four great raves already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
Awans of the Salt-range Tract, the Kharrals and Déadpotras of the Western 
Plairs, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gurgdéon, 
and the Gijars of the hills. Next follow the minor agricultural tribes, the 
Sainis, Ardins, Kanets, Ghiraths, Ahfrs, Mahtams and the like, who, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultural community of the Panjab, 
occupy a social and political position of far less importance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the like, most of whom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under which they have returned themselves, while many of them own 
no land and are mere artisans, though these vannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 


860. The distribution of these clusses is verv marked. The Biloches 
and Pathans are of course chiefly to he found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
but while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the districts where 
they prevail, the former, who have setth<d in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in aecordance with the custom of the lower 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi- 
cance is in these parts occupational as much as ethnic. Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the great Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hissér. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and Kéngra, 


~’ For instance, the ‘ceremony of got “Fundla described in section 854. The eating together 
very commonly takes the form of a distribution of gur or sweatmeats, 
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and throughout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains ike 
Muzaffargarh which gocs with the trans-Indus group, the Ré ipat to a great 
extent takes the place of the Jat. In the Hill States, with the exception of 
Chamba, Réjpats are few, and are important. by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are of no very certain 
significance, since the Lneof demarcation between Thakar and Rathi who 
have been classed with Rajptits, aud Kanety and Giraths who have been 
classed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difficult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chainba are due to this cause. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varices from district to district, and their distribution 
is discuesed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may he 
said of the immor agricaltural «sstes, the eroup being t-o miscellaneous in 
its composition for its disirtbution to present very eencral features. But it 
is noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do his own cultivation ig 
numerous, these castes are found only in small numbers, while they bear 
the highest proportion to total popwation in those tracts where the Hill 
Réjpat, who loons upon agriculture as degiading, is most largely represented. 
Taking the landowning and ag-vicultural castes as a whole, they form the 
largest proportion of the population in the trans-Indug districts; and this 
ig due to the freedom froin occupational restraints which I have already 
noticed as prevailing on the frontier, a verv large proportion of the industrial 
and menial work being done on the frontier by imembers of the dominant 
and agricultural trines, and not, asin the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. They are least numerous in the sub-inontane tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerous 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most inportant, the religious and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numcrous. 


361. General distribution of professional castes.—The next great group 
consists of the priestly, aseetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and Includes 
people of very different soci! pusitions, from the priestly Bréhman to the 
wandering pedlar, Asa whole they occupy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes rf measured ly a religious standard, for the great mercan- 
tile vastes come next after the Brahmans in strictness of religious observance ; 
but indelinitely inferior if the comparison be made from a social or political 
stan¢poini. The Bréhnians are naturally inost numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the Musalmdn portions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinarily numerous in the hills where Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other part of the Panjib. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more I suspect 
because itis in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is must hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minor professional group consists of Néis, 
Mirésis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Panjib, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especiall the religious element, ite 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west ; vhicfly because the Bréhmans, 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who are 
but foreign immigrants in the Panjab. The mercantile castes are found in 
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greatest abundance in the south-western districts ; not because commerce 18 
there peculiarly extensive, but because the Aroras, the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts, are not mere traders, but largely follow all sorts of 
occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes ave least numerous in the hills, where commerce is very 
much inthe hands of the Brahmans. The misvellancous class is largely 
eomposed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to he found in th2 districts on the 
. Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 


~ Ladhidéna. 


362. General distribution of menial castes.—The last of the three 
groups comprises al] the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, the village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall show 
when I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it isto class them by occupation with even approximate accuracy. Thus 
the elasses into which | heve divided them in the abstract have no very 
detinite sienificance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the figures. 
The vagrant tribes are chiefly to be found in two parts of the Province, on 
the R&jpataéna border and under the central and western hills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of the agricultural labour 
in the Panjéb, namely the leather-workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workers prevail throughout the castern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Panjab, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the svaveners, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial class asa whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they have much of the cultivation in their hands, and in the sub- 
montane and central districis where wealth is greatest and the standard of 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and this partly because, as I have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Pathan 
thinks it no shame fo earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-fceling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, whereas in the rest of the Panjéb he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and toa less degree in 
Hissar, the exact opposite is the case. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a great 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultural 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the substitution of husbandry for 
menial callings. 

868. Arrangement ani contents of the caste-chapter-—The rough 
classification adopted in Abstract No. 64 on the opposite page* will serve as a 
clue to the arrangement of the detail-d description of jhe various castes. A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the end of the volume. 
I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the system adopted for 
the revord of castes and tribes and their sub-division at the present Census, 
and the nature of the results oltained. The matter is one of considerable 
moment, and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu- 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Panj&b than in most other parts of Northern India, and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjéb Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper- 
fection of this portion uf the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with our ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But 1 have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has heen utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. {£ had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measnre upon what appeared to be thcir ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; aud indeed I have carried out 
this intention to some extent with regard to the Biloch and Pathan tribes, 
the sections on which were written b fore orders regarding the early com- 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject ; and J was compelled to arrange the vastes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding eavh. The 
chapter has heen written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
been able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There way no time to re-write what had once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus IJ 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the sequence of ideas will often appear 
to be broken and irregular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped . 
my notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli- 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Report, I hope that tho material thus 
collected will be more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omiss‘on in my treatment of the subject calls fora word of explanation. I 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But I found that. the classification followed in 1868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would have heen sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take onc instance only, | find that in the Census 
of 1868, of 205,000 Musalmin Jats returned for the Multén division, 

P, 188) 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhang, and 
only 63 in Multén. In Dera Ismail Kh&én and Sh&hpur this column is 
actually blank. 

864, Scheme adopted for the record of castes and tribes —UnlessI have utterly failed 
to express the facts, a perusal of the foregoing paragraphs will have made it clear that we bave 
three main units of social and ethnic classification to deal with in the Panjéb ; the caste or race, the 
tribe proper, and what I have for want of a hetter word called the section of the caste. Now these 
three units are of very different value in different parts of the Province and among various classes 


of the community. In the east caste is of primary importance; among the landowning com- 
munities of the west it is little more than a tradition of ancient origin, Among the agricultural 
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classes the trihe is most important, andin the west itis the one great fact to be ascertained ; 
among the priestly and mercantile classes it is almost meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the caste, What we did was to attempt to record all three facts, where they existed, inten 
afterwards to select our figure. Tf we had a<ked for two only we should have run the risk o 
getting one we did not want and missing one that we did want. Of tivo Khatri brothers one 
would have returned himself a. Khatri Kapur and the other as Khatri Chérzéti; of two Bréhman 
brothers one would have appeared as Brdéhinn Séreit and the other as Brahman Gautama ; of two 
Biloch brothers one would have been recorded as Biloch Rind and the other as Biloch Laghéri ; 
tabulation would have given us wholly meaningless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
our caste column into three sub-coluinns headed “ original caste or tribe, ? © clan, ? and “ got or 
sept.”’ Now the first difficulty we encountered was the translation of these headings. Tn the east 
Qéaum is used for religion and 24/ for caste ; in tho west gaum for caste, zd¢ for tribe or clan. In the 
east got is the universal word for tribe among the peasantry, insomuch that the RAjpiits call their 
royal races not Aulse but gots ; everywhere it is used by Bréhmans, Banyas and the like for the 
Brahminica] gota ; in the west it is unknown save in the lniter sonse. As forthe local term for 
smaller tribes or clans {hey vary almost fim district to district and from caste to caste. After 
consulting Commissioners we translated our hendings ‘ as/ qgaum,’?‘zdt ya firgah,’ ‘ got va 
© ahdkh.” The instructions issued for Alling up these columns will be found in general letter C., 
Appendix D., section 5, at section 13 of the enclosed instructions to Guumerators and at section 38 
of the enclosed instructions to supervisors, Their general tenour was that the caste or race such 
as Réjpit or Pathin was to be shown in the first, its principal section such as Rind, Gaur, 
Agarwai in the second, and its -econdary sub-section such as Chauhan, Ghatwdil, Bhiradwéj in the 
third column ; that the got if there was any was always to go into the third column 3;and that 
where there was only one division the second column was to be left empty, The staff was warned 
against the loose nse of the terns Jut and Giijar as names of occupations, and it was explained 
that tho ‘ original caste ? column was intended to contain, not the caste of traditional origin, but 
the actunl caste to which the people were recognized as now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample schedule filled up by way of example, | 


865. Errors inthe record of castes and tribes.—I should oxplain that when I drafted 
these instructions [ knew nothing of any portion of the Panjal except the Jemna districts, and 
had no conception how utterly diferent the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and cnste were in the west of the Provinee. For my sample schedule T procuted specimens 
filled up by District and Scttlement Officers from all parts of the Province, and consulted many 
natives of different castes, yet there were several mistales in the schedule 3;in fact I believe 
it would he impossible tc frame a set of entries which should not contain errors if judged by the 
varying standards current. in different parts of the Panjab. More than this, there were errors in 
‘the very examples given in the instructi ns; for I had not properly apprehended the nature of 
what 1 have called “ sections,’ and I did not rightly estimate the relation between the Réjpat 
tribes of tl Panjab and the great kuls or royal races. But the worst mistake of all was the use of 
the word asl or “ original ” with caste, and the uso of the word © got.”’ The addition of asi 
induced many of the tribes of the western districts and Salt-range Tract to return, not their caste, 
or tribo as it now stands, but the Mughal, Kureshi, or othor stock from which they are so fond 
of claiming descent ; and it doubtless tempted many undoubted Jats to record their Rajput origin, 
And the use of the word got set people to find out what was the Brahminical gotra of the person 
under enumeration, In the eastern districts the word was perfectly understood. But in the hills 
and in the Western Plains if is only used in the sense of gotra, It did not matter that I had asked 
for got or shékh. The latter word is not commonly used in connection with family or tribe ; 
the former is; and every enumerator insisted upou each porson having a got. In Pléch 
Mr, Anderson found a village all entered xs of one gotra, and that on uncommon one. “ On 
“inquiry from the poople themselves they said they really did not know what was their got, but 
“that some one in the village had consulted the Brdébmans at Nirmand, who told him he was of 
“the Pothinesi got, and the whole village followed him, The headinan of the village when asked 
“of what gut he was, could not even pronounce the word, The hetter aud more intelligent 
“ classes know their gots, an others did not wish to he behind them.’ Now all this trouble was 
obviously caused by asking for the gofra. What I wanted, and what 1 said 1 wanted plainly 
enough in the instructions, was the tribe or sub-division of the easte ; and that the people could 

robably have given readily enough, What was noeded was to substitute the local term, whatever 
if might have been, for got or shdkh ; but the people knew what a got was, even if they did not 
know what was their gof, and hence the confusion, Another great cause of error was the 
insistenco with which the Census Staff demanded that all three columns should be filled up for each 
person, I had said that I only wanted two entries where there wax no second sub-division, as is 
the oase in a very large nomber of cases, but that did not mattter 3 the columns were there with 
separate headings, and one after another the District Officers in their Teports point out the diffi- 
culty of getting entrics for oll three, the reason heing that in many cases there were only facts 
enough for two. The result is that many of the Jats entered as the third heading the name of the 
Réjpat tribe from which they claim to have s ng. And another moe? fertile cause of error must 
have been the efforts that were made to attain uniformity, In many districts committees were 
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held and a scheme of entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of ce 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts in my section on Difficulties ate As : 
Chapter XIII under the head ‘ Discretion to be allowed in enumeration,’ Educated natives are 
almost more apt than we ourselves to go wrong in such matters, for we at least are free from 

rejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; aud a committee composed of the Tahsildérs and 
Bixtra Assistants of a district with power to decide upon the entries of castes and trihes, would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Consus a8 an independent means of acquiring 
information, | 


866. Inherent difficulties of a record of caste.—But even supposing that I had not made 
any mistakes in my instructions and examples, and supposing that they had been rigidly followed 
according to their intention, the difficulties inherent in the case are still sv enormous that a reall 
accurate record which should be correct in all its dotails would have beon quite beyond hope of 
attainment, I have attempted to show in the preceding pages that il is almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribe, aud that it ix often impossible to draw 4. clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing, Infect the tribe proper is afar nore definite and 
permanent unit than tho caste. Mr. Stecdman, who lias criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officor, sets forth the difficulties so ably and completely that 
T quote the passage in full :— 


“ With the exception of the three columns relating to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
the schedules up, It will be understood that my remarks regarding these three columns are 
“solely applicable to the Western Panjéb. I lave had no experience in the Panjdb cast of the 
“ Révi, Having spent three years in Gujrat, 8$ in Jhung, and 2 in Dera Ismail Khbén,I think 
“that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
« Chendb. 


These three columns assume, as Mr, Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
“more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually ao, I donot deny that the 
‘three columns could be filled up correctly for each caste by an intelligent enumerator wLo 
‘ understood exactly what was wanted, and who was acquainted with the tribes whose members 
‘he had to enumerate ; but the Census economy prohibited the employment of men of this stamp, 
‘There are a considerablo number of Mahomedan R&jpiits in the Western Panjdb, known as Sy4ls 
‘ or Chaddhars in Jhang, Janjdhas, Bhakhréls, Budhdls, Satis, Dhunds, Alpials, Jodras, &,, &c., 
‘in the Rawalpindi Division, Now any member of these tribes if asked what his ‘ kaum ’ was, 
' would reply Bhakhral or Sati, &., as the case might be. Or he might very probably give the 
‘ sub-division to which he belonged, A Sy4l would be sure to answer thus, You would in nine 
* cases out of ten have to put some distinctly leading question before you ascertained whether he 
“olaimed tobe a Rajpitor not. The result is that sometinnes Rajput the ‘ asl kaum, ’ some. 
“ times ‘ Syal ’ the clan, and sometimes Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
* three sub-divisions of column 7:1 noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of | 
“the Réjptits of this district would give Réjpiit as their ‘ got,’ placing their tribe as the ‘ asl 
‘kaum,’ Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tabulation rosults considerably, 


“ Similar errors crept into the entries of the village artisans, A man may ply the trade of 
‘© weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoc-maker, by caste, 
“In Jhang weaving had been taken to ax a livelihood by many persons who were not 
“of the weavor tribe. Yet many of those I have no doubt will be put down as weavers 
“in the ‘asl kaum’ column. Again men of these low castes are very fond of claiming 
“relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajput origin. I saw many entries 
“ suck us thesé-—‘ as] kaum’ Mochi ‘zét’ Janjuha, Bhatti, Awan, &. Now Janjuhas and 
“Bhattis are Rajputs. If the Mochi was a Janjuha originally his ‘asl kaum’ is Rajput, 
“his 24¢ Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If he is a Janjuha by fiction then 
“ Janjuha must be put down as he states, Shekhs, i.e, converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
“who have risen in the world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of descent, 
“ Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the case of villago artisans, Shekhs, and 
“ other similar tribes ; but in the case of agriculturists I think more definite instructions would 
“ havo left the tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 


“ I now venture to criticise some of the spccimen entries attached to the enumerator’s in- 
“structions. The entries opposite the name of Mahomed [brahim are 1, pt 32, Syél; 
“8, Panwér.* I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundaed of the Sy4ls is aware that 
“he isa Panwar Rajput, I wonder if there are ten men who have heard they are descended frum 
“this got of the Rajput tribe. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from 4 
« representative Syal zamindar. Queatton.—What is your triko (kaum) ? Answer,—Bharwane : 
“ Question —What is your clan (edt) ? Answer.—Sydl. Question.—What is your family (got or 
‘* ehdkh)? Answer.—God only knows. He will inevitably give his sub-division as his asd kawm 


This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. The eBtry should have been “ Rdj- 
pit—Punwér—Siél,” 
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* and his clan as bis #d¢, Nothing less than a direct question as to whether he isa Réjpait or a 
 Jét will elicit from him the fact that he isa Réjpat. As for ‘ got ’ he probably has never heard 
“the word, The trath is that the present Mahomedan tribes of the Western Panjab, though 
‘¢ immigtants from Hindustan, have forgotten their ‘gote’ entirely and very often their‘ asl 
*“* kam.’ In some few instances only is the name of the ‘ got ’ preserved, and then the tribesmen 
*¢ are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old ‘ get.’ 
, | © The next.question is, What are the aa? Kauma in each district ? I notice that in one of the 
* specimen entries Gijar is so entercd, There are various theories as to whether the Gujar is a 
' gaparate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is an offshoot of the great Jat tribe. In 
© Shang and Dera Ismail Khan and Shahpur the Mahomedan agriculturists are usually divided 
“into Réjptite and Jats in local parlance. I mean that if a Réjptt is asked whether he is a Jat 
he will at once deny it, while a Jat admits that he ix » member of tho tribe. I do not mean to 
“assert that, excluding Rajpdts and other tribes wLu have migrated from the other side of the 
* Indus, all other agriculturists must be Jats ; but if they are not I ask who are the numerous 
'* tribes who resido in the Chach and Sind Sagar itoahs and along the left bank of the Chanab P 
" Whatis their ag) kKaum? Their Hindu origin is undoubted, They are not Réjpats, If they 
“ were they would claim their relationship. I have not room here to go fully into this question, 1 
“have noticed it in the Fina) Roport of the Jhang Scttlement, Butmy object is 1 think attained, 
“and that is to indicate how verv necessary it is that instructions should be given separately for 
“ each district as to what tribes are to be considered * As] kaum.’ Take the Khokhars, They are 
an influential tribe in Jhelam, Shahpur, and Gujrét. Are they converted Réjpéts as many 
¢ claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
* Jats as their encmies allege. In the second case only can they be an as] kaum. If in the 
“< tabulation of different districts the tribe is sometimes entored as an ‘ asl kaum’ and at others as 
“a branch of the RAjyit aud Jut tribes, the results are likely to be misleading, Then again there 
“ are tribes who aro admittedly of ancient standing and vet have no traditions, Who are these ? 
“It is not unlikely that they were the original inhabitants before the immigration of the Hindu 
“ settlers. As faras my limited experience goes ] think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
“* point beforehand for all the main tribes of each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
** as to how doubtful tribes were to be treated, The question Are you a Rajput ora Jat? would 
“ clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
** of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Then all tribes who came from the othor side of 
* the Indus would also be ‘ asl kaum, ’ tho Pathdns, Biloches, Vughals, &, The village Kamins 
*¢ would also be included in the same list. Here the enumerator: would be warned to ask the 
*¢ individual whether ho was a Kamin hy trade only or both by trade and tribe! 1 would 
“ arbitrarily class all agriculiurists who admitted that: they were not Rajptits and who were of 
undoubted Hindu origin, ay Jats. This clas-ification is perhaps not ethnologically accurate, but 
‘‘every Patwari and most zamindars would understand what is meant. I think too for the 
“ Mahomedan population two columns would have becn enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
* tain the numbers of cach sub-division, We want to know the total Sy4l, Ghakker, and Awan 
“ population, I do not think much is gained by working out returns showing the total popalation 
*‘ of the Bharwana, Chuchkana, Admal, Firozél, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
“ jatermarriage between mombers of the different families,” 


I have already explained the renson why three columns were taken instead of two, We 
wanted two facta only; but we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 
three facts were available and one was not wanted, by recording all three aud rejecting for 
ourselves the useless one ; otherwise if we had had two columns only, one. of them might have been 
wasted on the useless fact. As it was, one of our three columns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sept or family, Aud 1 do not agree with Mr, Steodman in his 
a aah to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural trihes of each district, 

ho is to issue them; and how is it to be ensured that the «ame tribe is classed similarly in two 
different districts P : 


867. Reasons why the scheme did not work —1 think that on the whole the seheme was 
the best that could have heen adopted ; and if it had heen possible to carry it out to the end as 
it had heon intended to do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very oon. 
siderable accuracy would have been obtained, Whit was intended was this-—to record every- 
thing, to tabulate all the entries, and *hen to clas-ify them threughout and preduce the results 
as the fiveal caste table. Thus, supposing one manu hed entered himself as Jat Bhatti and 
another as Rdjpit Bhatti, or one man as Qureshi Khettar, another as Awdn Khattar 

end a third as Qutbshéhi Khattar, we should have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might be decided upon after con+ileration and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would be properly arranged in the schedules ; but we hoped that it would all be recorded 


1 ‘Would not this suggest to the artisan the setting up for himself of ical origin from 
some easte of glorious renown P a ere 
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~ there, to be arranged afterwards. But when we came to acaesing the schedules we found that 3 


the separate entries in the caste column alone were numbered by thousands, while the sub-.. 
divisions were numbered by tens of thousands. I certainly had not, and I do not believe that any 
body else concerned had, the very faintest conception of how numerous the entries would be. At. 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the question to tabulate and examine them all befure com- 
pilation ; and what was dore was to deal with the entries in the first or caste eolunin only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Census Table VIII was concerned. Even those entries } was com. 
pelled, for reasons given in the Chapter on Labulation, to allow the Divisional Officers to classify 
for themselves where there appeared tv be no rensonable doubt as to the classification, With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures I dealt as is described in the Chapter on Come 
pilation, The figures for the sub-divisional entries wore tabulated in detail; but onlv certain 
selected entries wero taken out to be used in the Census Report, the principles on which the selection 
was made being explained in the Chapter on Compilation, 


868. Nature and degree of error fn the fizal figures.—-Thus the figures as now given in 
the abstracts and appendices of this rep<rt are liable to error in several ways, In the first place 
many members of a vaste or tribe ontered ag their caste sone race to which they are pleased to refer 
their origin in remote antiquity, For instance, some (jakkhars returned themsclyes as Gakkhar and 
others 3s Mughal, and are shown uuder those headings respectively it. the final fables, which there- 
fore do not give the total :umber of Gakkhars in the Panjib. So some low caste men returned their 
caste as RAjpit or Mughal or Quresh ‘ out of joke ’ a; several Deputy Commissioners note. On the 
ather hand some men of good caste, such as Sil, Khokhar, or Mughal, who were following the 
trade of weaver or carpenter, returned their caste as PAoli or Tarkhay, though the adoption of that 
hereditary occupation had heen in many cases too receut to have brought about a change of caste, 
This last error was for the most part confine! to the Western Plains, Again, persons who 
belonged to the same tribe and returned that tribe as their caste will have been differently 
classed in different divisional offices, or classed under one heading in one division and returned 
separately and then classed by myself under another heading in another division, Thus the 
Bhattis will have been classed as Jais by the Derajdt and as RAjpits by the Rdwalpindi office. 
So the Langéhs were classed as Jats in Multdn, while the Derajat returned them separately and 
T classed them as Pathéns. These errors however affect: only those cases where tho tribe was 
returnéd and not the caste. Where a man veturned himself as Jat, Rajput, Pathdén and so forth, 
he was treated as such although the tribe he gave might raise suspicion as to the correctness of 
the returns. Morcover the errors, if they ust he so called, do represent actual facts. The 
Bhatti is a Rajpvit in R&walpindi because there Rijpits ure recognised, In the Derajdt he is 
a Jat, because there no distinction is drawn between Jat and Rajput. And it must be remembered 
that though the cases in which the errors detailed above occurred are numerous, the total figures 
affected are seldom large. There were certainly hundreds, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called castes returned in the Multan division which only ineluded ten or fifteen people in the 
whole division. Tho great mass of each casto returned themselves rightly and aro shown correctly 
in our tables: the items that are wrongly clas-ed are wholly insignificant in their total amount as 
compared with the items that are rightly classed. But there are exceptions to this statement, 
The distinction between Jat and RAjpit is so indefinite and so variable that it can hardly be 
called a mistake to class a tribe as Jatin one place and Rajpit in another. This however has 
been done. But I have picked out the figures in cach case and put them side by side in the 
abatracts contained in the section on these two castes, and I think the error which has not been 
corrected mey be taken ax exceedingly ~mall, It is nuw in each man’s power to transfer the 
figun for any tribe from Jat to Rajpat or vice versd, according to individual taste. The other 
chief exceptions are in the case of Mughals and Shekhs, For Shekhs I was prepared. I knew 


. that all sorts of low caste men, recent converts to I-l4m, would return themselves as Shekh ; 
' and I had the figures examined with a view to separate these, and the details will be found in 
'$he text of this chapter, But I did not know that in some parts of the western ircig: Mughal 


was as favourite & suppositilious origin as Shekh is 1m other parts of the Province, and 1 have not 
had the details worked out socarefully. Still almost all the large numbers have been separated 
from theso two entries, So with Pathins, Many people, such as Dilazdk, have returned thems 
scélves av Pathdns who do not really belung to the race ; but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
and they have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Thus the considerable errors in the caste 
tables, as corrected in this chapter, amcuut to this ; that there is a confusion between Jat and R&j- 
pat and between Pathdn and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
figures ; that some tribes or castes have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh; and that some 
of the artisan castes have been shown as belonging to the higher castes, while some of the higher 
castes have been included in the artisan castes merely because they followed their occupation. 
Taking the Province asa whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
general distribution of the population by caste. They are probably greatest in the cis-Indus Salt- . 
range tract, where the tendency to claim Mughul origin in strongest, 

869. Error in the Ggures for tribes and sub-divisions.—The figures for tribes and 
wab-divisions given in this chapter are professedly only rough approximations, Tbe manner in 

De 
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which they were tabulated and the final figures compiled will be explained in Book II under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation, The whole process was intended to be merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation is now in progress, and I hope within the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for the whole Panjéb. But besides inaccuracies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several causes of error inherent in the material, In 
the first place the spelling of local names of tribes, as rendered by the enumerating staff, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mero variations, as Dhérfwal, Dbalfwdl and Dhanfwal; 
some I knew to represent separate tribes, as Sidhu and Sindhu, Chhina and Chima; some I am 
wtill in doubt about, as Buta and Bhitta, Sard and Sarai. In working with a staff not always 
. soquainted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different’ tribes must often 
have been joined together, and other figures wrongly omitted because of some variation 
in the spelling. Another source of error doubtless was the uncertainty regarding the 
women’s clans discussed in section 854. On a future occasion I would tabulate sub- 
divisions of castes for males only. Again many of the people are presented twice over 
in two columns, Thus the Sial are Punwdr Rajputs by origin, Suppose that 1,000 Sidls 
returned themselves as R&jpit Punwdr Sil, another thousand as Sidl Punwér, another 1,000 
as Réjpat Sid}, and a fourth 1,000 as Rajpit Punwar. All the 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII as Réjpat; bnt in the details of tribes we should have 8,000 Sil and 8,000 
Punwér or 6,000 in all, This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated; but asa fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. I hnd all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandum atinched to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers were at all con- 
siderable I have mentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
Réjpat tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 


pesple returning thomselves as Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such pcople appear among the Jat tribes 
poth as Sidhu and as Bhatti, 


870. Proposals for next Census.—What then is best to he done at next Census P It will 
be seen that many of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of cnsto inthe Panjib. So faras this is the case no scheme will help us, 
In one respoct, however, 1 hope that the task will be made much easicr by next Census. I hope 
by then to have brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census, 
Tho way in which they will facilitate the treatment of the subject is oxplained in the section on 
Tabulation. If I had had such a classified list my task on this occasion would have been easy enough ; 
and it is 1 think one of the most valuable results of tho present Census that it has given us 
materials for the preparation of such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. But I do not think they worked as well in practice, I believe 
that the three columns which they erroncously thought they were bound to fill up, puzzled 
both peoplo and staff, and caused a good many of our difficulties, Thus in future I would have 
but two columns, and would head them Qwam and Shakh. YT would not care whether caste or 
tribe was entered in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe; and I would hope that the second column ot any rate would generally give tribe, 
In very many cases it would not. There would be entries like Biloch Rind instead of Biloch 
re aly Brahman Bashisht instead of Brahman Sarstit, Banya Kasib instead of Banya Agarwal, 
and so forth. But on the whole 1 think it would be better to accept the fact that the entries 
must be incomplete, whatever scheme be adopted ; and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns, rather than the confusion and perplexity which the three columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration, Abovo all things I would avoid the words as? and got, I would 
let the patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exorcise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caste by which the people were 
commonly known in the village. 1 would tabulate both males and females for tribes and clans, 
and arrange them in order of numbers ; and I would have the Deputy Superintendent persona) 
examine tho tribal tables for all above say 600, before compiling his final caste tables, Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
but it was impossible in the prosent Census owing to the double sub-division. I weuld show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, thongh those for femules must be tabulated in the 
first instance in order to allow of transter of entrios from one caste heading to ancther, 


871. Bibliography.—The most detailed and accurate information available in print regard- 
ing certain, and those tho most important from an administrative point of view, of the Panjab 
castes is to be found in the numerous Sottlement Reports, and more especially in those of recent 

. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the landowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. Klliott’s Races of the N. W.P., edited by Mr. Beames, is, so far as it goes, a mine of 
information regarding the castes of the castern districts. Sherring’s Hinds Oastee contains 
much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, but the second and third being 
infinitely less so ; while the whole is rendered much less useful than it mightbe by the absence 
of any index save one that maddenz the anxious inquirer, On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Caste, Wilson’s treatise on Indian Caste, and Vol, Iof Muir's Sanskrit Yeates are the. 
authorities, The second volume of General Cunningham’s drchaological Reports hase dia+ 
sertation on Panjéb Ethnology by way of introduction, and there are many small pamphlets 
which contain useful information. But on the whole it is wonderful how little has been 
published regarding the specially Panjab castes, or indeed regarding any of the merial and outs 
cast classes. Sir Geo. Campbell’s Indian Ethnology I have not seen; but it should be instruc: 
tive. At the head of the section on Pathéns and Biloches I have noticed the books which ma 
be most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of py. works that deal wit 
any one particular, or indeed with our Parjdéh castes in general save those specified above, 
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PART II.—THE BILOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED 
| RACES. 


* 





_, , $72. Introductory and General.—Of the Panjdb castes and tribes I shall [P. 191] 
first; discuss "the Biloch and Path4n who hold all our trans-Indus frontier, and 

with them two or three races found in the Province only in small numbers 

which, though not Pathan by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa- 

tion with the Pathdns become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 

take them here. ‘The figures will be found in Abstract No. 65 below ;-— 


Abstract No, 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races tor ae 
- Districts and States—concluded. : 
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| These two great nations, the Pathfn and Biloch, hold the whole country 

to the west of the Panjab, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Suleméns opposite 
Derah Ghazi Khan almost due west to Quetta. But in the (rena: ladus 
valley and on the Panjab face of the Suleman Range the Bilovhes have 
ushed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
erah Ismail Khfn tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 

side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to the north than 
on the other. On cither bank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed affinities, the Khetrén being Biloch in Derah Ghéai, Pathan 
in Derah Ismail, and robably of Jat origin in both; while in the that 
the southernmost Pathén tribe is the eae which is probably of Biloch 
descent. | 
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. | ' These two oo races present many features of unusual interest. Among 

‘both the: tribal organisation still survives, in parts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, and affords us cxamples of one extreme of that series 
which terminates at the other in the compact village communities of our 
eastern districts. Moreover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
Path&n and the care with which they keep up their genealogies, enable us to 

_ point to both nations for undoubted examples of the process by which a race 

possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
of other raccs, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subjection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
f common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
be little doubt that the process which we know has taken place among the 
Pathén and Biloch has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjéb, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have in a 
ay manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aryan 
stock. 

378, The Pathdns and the Biloches are both foreigners in the Panjéb 
proper, and have entered its political boundarics within the last few hundred 
years, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Path4ns only re-entered a 
country which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the comparative license which their tribal customs permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused their example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races; and it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahomedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, I attribute the laxity of 
caste rules and observances which characterises the people of our Western 
Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 347. Some of the 
social and tribal customs of these people aré exceedingly curious. Vn- 
fortunately we know but little of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the vesh or periodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nent households of a» clan, which we found tv be the practice on some 

arts of the fronticr when we annexed the Panjab, while it still exists in full 
orce among both the Biloches and the Pathéns of Independent Territery. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitical clan, often called Mirkhel 
among the Pathéns, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priestly functions connccted, not with the Mahomedan religion but with tribal 
ceremonies, such for instance as the dedication hy passing under spears of the 
fighting men of the tribe when about to go to war. 


$74, Tabulation of tribal statistics.— Political considerations rendered it far more impor- 
tant to obtain for administrative purposes fuirly correct statistics of the Riloch and Pathén tribes 
than of the more settled tribes of the cis-lndus Panjab, But when I took up the question I found 
the difficulties so grent, and my own ignorance of the subject so complete, that 1 obtained the 
sanction of Government to have these figures compiled by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
frontier districts. The difficulties mainly arose from three causes, In the first place the same 
word is, especially among the Pathéns, constantly recurring among the various tribes as the 
name of clans who are wholly distinct from one another. Sucondly, the same clan, especially 
among the Biloches, is affiliated to a larger tribe in one district while in another it forms a distinct 
tribe of itself, Thirdly, many of the entries djd not show full details of the tribe and clan, often 
only giving the names of the sept or family ; and the only hope of classing such entries rightly 
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‘lay in having the classification made on the spot. The system adopted was as follows. ‘Bach 


Deputy Commissioner drew up a list of the tribes and clans for which he wished -to obtain. 
separate figures for his own district. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concern <': 
ed, A joint list was then drawn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of: 
these district lists, and the figures were tabulated in accordance with that joint list, The Biloch 
tribal figures were then cun pied on the spot in the two Derahs and Muzaffargarh, and those for 
Pathéns in the Peshéwar Division, Derah Ismé{l Khén, and Banna. For other districts and for 
Native States the figures were compiled to the best of our ability in the Central Office iu accordance 
with fe joint list already meutioned., 


THE BILOCH (CASTE No. 18). 


875. Meaning of Biloch—Biblicgraphy..—The word Riloch is variously used in the 
Panjéb to denote the following people : — 


(1) The Biloch proper, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of Makrdn, and 
now holds the lower Sulemans ; 


(2) A criminal tribe .ettled in the groat jungles below Thaneaar ; 
; (3) Any Musalmén camelman except in the extreme east and the extreme west of the 
Panjab ; 
(4) Asmall Pathdn tribe of Derah Ismail Khan, more properly called Baltich, 


The criminal tribe will be described under vagrant and gispy tribes, It is almost certainly of 
true Biloch stock. The Pathén tribe will be noticed under the Path4ns of Derah Isméfl, It also 
is in all probability a »mall body of true Biloches who have become affiliated to the Pathdns. 
Our figures for the most part refer to the true Biloch of the lower frontier and to their represene 
tatives who are scattered throughout the Panjib. But in the upper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains the Biloch settlers have taken to the grazing and breeding of camels rather than 
to husbandry ; and thus the word Biloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that throughout the Peshéwar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jalandhar divisions, the word 
Biloch is used for any Musalman camelman whatever be his caste, every Biloch being supposed to 
be a camelman and every Mahomedan camelman to be a Biloch, In Sirsa we have Punwir 
Réjpiits from Multau who are known as Biloch becnuse they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that Untwal, Sarbén, and Biloch should be taken together as one 
caste, The headmon of these people are called Malik, and I have classed some five hundred 
Musalmans who returned themselves under this name, chiefly in the Lahore division, as Biloch, 
It is impossible to say iow many of the nen returned a3 Biloch because they keep camels are of true 
Biloch origin, Settlemonts of Biloches proper are, excluding the Multdn and Derajét divisions, 
and Shéhpur, reported in Dehli, Gurgéon, Karndl, Hissdr, Rohtak, Lddhidna, Amritsar, Gijrdn- 
wala, Ffrozpur, and Réwalpindi ; but in all those districts except the first five the word is used for 
camelmen also, and the figures cannot be separated. 


Bibliography.—The following books will be found to contain information regarding the 
Biloch uation: Hughes’ Bilochistén, o useful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful authority ; 
Bruco’s Memorandum on the Derah Ghdzi District (Panjdb Selections, IX, 1871) chiefly 
statistical, and by no means free from error; Douie’s Bilocht Ndmah translated ; and Damer’ 
Biloch Vocabulary (J. A. 8. B., 1880), both including collections of Bilochi folklore ; Pottinger’s 
Travels in Bilochtstdn and Sindh and Massons’ Travels in the same countries, Fryers’ Setile- 
ment Report of Derah Ghazi Khdn and Maocgregor’s Gazetteer of the N. W. Frontier give 
most valuable accounts of the Liloch tribes; while the Settlement Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are fognd in any numbers contain much useful information, 


_ 876. Description of the Biloch.—The Biloch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour the Pathan. The political organi- 
sation of each is tribal; but while the one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council ofthe tribe. Both have most of the virtues and 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 
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1 J had, with the valuable assistance of Mr, Douie, written a far more complete account of the 
Biloch than that given in the following pages. But after Mr. Douie hag left India and 
many of my notes had been destroyed, a great part of the MS, was lost in the office ; and I had to . 
rewrite it as best I.could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time in which f 


complete it, 
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is a sacred duty and the safety of the guest inviolable; both look upon the 
exaction of.“ blood for blood” as the first duty of man; both follow strictly 
a code of ‘honour of their own, though one very different from that of 
modern Europe ; both believe in one God whose oame is All&h, and whose 
prophét is Mahomet. But the one attacks his ‘enemy from in front, the 
other from behind ; the one is bound by his promises,! the other by his 
interests; in short, the Biloch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood- 
». thirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathan: he has less of God in his “treed 
.. and less of the devil in his nature. 
3 His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the north; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
‘bold and manly bearing. J'rank and open in his manners and without 
gervility, fairly truthful when not corrupted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Derajdt frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panjéb. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac- 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual labour 
as degrading, making him but a poor lusbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Builoch breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Northern India. ‘Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they were born; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb— A man with his saddle on a mare has his saddle on a horse; a 
“man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head.’”? If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage; and, 
the Biloch mare having four leys, will keep her a quarter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, “ God 
© will not favour a Biloch who does not steal and rob 7”? and “the Biloch who 
“steals secures heaven to seven generations of his ancestors.’? But he has 
become much more honest. under the civilising influences of our rule. 


His face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, knife and shield ; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about. the waist, loose drawers and a 
long cotton scarf; and all these must be white or as near it as dirt will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because he would there be 
obliged to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide drawers; her 
clothes may be red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

877. As the true Biloch is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women; but he is extyemely jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the woman hangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enemy are safe from 
him. The Biloch of the hills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
with his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
villages ; but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is born to him, ass’s dung in water, symbolical of pertinacity, is dropped 
into his mouth from the point of a sword before he is given the breast. A 


‘ There ie, in the hills shove Harand, s “stone or cairn of cursing,” erected as s perpetual 
memorial of the treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tribes or families; but when 
the account grows complicated it can be settled by betrothals, or eve. by 
payment of cattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamio law, 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates ; 
though some of the leading and more educated men are said to be trying to 
introduce the shara into their tribes. : ° 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmans, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances ; and though they once called 
themselves and were called by old historians “ friends of Ali,’”’ and though, if 
their account of their ejection from .Aralia be true, they must have originally 
been Shiah, they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Musalmén races of the frontier they claim uo be Qureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Tarkomén stock ; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory : their features certainly favour the former. 
The question is discussed at pages 19// of Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of 
Derah Ghazi. Their language is a branch of the old Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms which throw light upon other modern develop- 
ments from the same source. It is deseribed in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjab is eines | beyond the tribal 
organisation of the Derah Ghazi Biloches; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or Jatki, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch Chief has heen known to lcarn the language in order to talk 
it to English officials. They have no written character, and no literature ; 
but they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ing the events of national or tribal history. and of love-songs; and local 
poets are still common among them. 


878. Early history of the Biloch —Their account of their origin is that 
they are desvended from Mir Hamzah, a Qureshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen, they 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the Umeyid Caliphs. This would be 
about 680 A.D. They fled to the hill country of Kirmén in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in numbers that the King 
became desirous of binding them tu himself by ties of marriage. He accord- 
ingly detaanded a wife from each of the forty-four do/aés or tribes into which 
they are said to have then een divided, though all traces of them have 
long since been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughters in 
wed ock to a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls’ clothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
gouth-eastwards into Kech Makrdn or the tract between Afghanistén and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and there finally 
settled in the country which is now known as Bilochistén.! 


From Jalil Khan, the Chief under whose leadesship they made their last 
migration, sprang four sons, Rind, Hot, Lashéri and Korai, and a daughter 
Jato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and Lashfri 
uppear to have been pre-eminent ; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
‘t nation which later on moved northwards to our horder, were divided into 
two great sections under those names, and I believe that all Biloch tribes 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 


1 Mr, Fryer quotes authorities for the occupation of the Makrdn Mountains by Biloches at 
least as early as (1) the beginning of the fifth century} (2) the middle of the seventh century, 
(Derah Ghdzi Settlement Report, p. 19.) | 
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the Mazéri aud Dyishek, who trace their descent from Hot, claim to belong 
to the Rind section. Some five hundred years after their settlement in Kech 
Makrfn, the Rind, Lashéri, and Jatoi moved northwards into the country 
about Kelét, to the west of the lower Sulem4ns, “ the Rind settling in Shor4n, 
“the Lashfri in Gandéva, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dh&don, while the Khosa 
“vemained in Kech and the Hot in Makrén.’’! They are said to have dis- 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 
with the Sindhi title of Jfém and the name of Ninddva, whose capital was 
"at Kelét. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Chékar and Mir Gw&brim Khan, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lashfri sections. Their claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Rind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the girth of their rival’s saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultfén Husen,’ King of Khorfsfn, and drove the Lashfri out into Haidarfibfd 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe. * From 
this event the Biloches date the growth of their present tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to be of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sule possessors of the hill country of Kel&t (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Rind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Ghazi border. Several of these tribes have taken their names froin the locali- 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their naines are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories.’ 

879. Advance of the Biloches into the Panjab.—The Biloches had thus 
spread as far north as the Bolin ; but apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulem4n range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Pathfins, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulemans and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Tarks or Mughals under’ their Arghtn leader invaded 
Kachhi and Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,‘ and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of Kelft and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the Kel&t tribes moved east- 
wards into the lower Sulem4ns® driving the Pathfins before them along the 





1 Shorén is probably auother reading of Sardwan, the country. between Quetta and Keldt; 
Ganddéva is on the northern fronticr of Sindh, south-east of Sardéwan; Sevi and Dhddon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi and DAédar, north of Gandéva and south-cast of Quetta. 

3 This name should fix the date of the contest; but I have been unable to identify tho 
sovereign in question, who is also described as Sultén Shéh Husen, King of Persia. Mfr Chaékar 
lived in the time of Huméytin, about the middle of the 16th century ; but it is probable that these 
events took place at least two genturies earlier. Mir Ché&kar and Mir Gwdhrém are renowned in 
Biloch story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 


em, 

® When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe; but where 
naa aay belongs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 

robable. 
4 I¢ is thought probable by some that the Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
about it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. 

5 One socount aig Mare the occupation of the lower Suleméns by Biloches to the expedition 
with Huméytn to be mentioned presently. It is true that about the time of Huméytin’s conquest 
of India the Pathéns of the Derah Ismail frontior were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come under discussion, But it is also true that there is a tendency to refer all 
past events to the time of any famous incident, such as the march to Dehli with Huméydn. 
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range, while the Biloches from Sindh began to spread up the Indus, “Many 

of these latter took service with the Langah rulers of Multén and were granted 
lands along the river ; and about 1480 A. D. Ismail Khfn and Fatah Khan, 
the two sons of Malik Sohréb Khfn, and Gh4zi Khén, son of H&ji Khén 
all Dodai Biloches and of Rind extraction, founded the three Derahs which 
still bear their names, overcame the Lodis of Sitpur, and estadlished themselves 
g8 independent rulers of the lower Derajét and Muzaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years! Thus the 
Sduthern Biloches gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Changb, and 
Satluj; while the Derah Ghfzi tribes came down from their hills inio the 
pachhdd or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 


down to the river, where they still form an important element of tie Ds ra 


tion even in tracts owned by Biloches. In 1555 a large body of Biloches 
accompanied Humaéyan, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mir Chakar, the 
great Rind hero of Biloch story. ‘they are said to have consisted chiefly of 
Laghéri, Drishak, Gopfng, and Jatoi. Mir Chékar eventually settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held by Biloches, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buried at Satgarh 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Biloch settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from Huméytn’s attendants. 


The tribal organisation of the Biloches now covers the whole of our 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbourhood of 
Réjanpur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both the Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Gh&zi and just above the Derah IsmAil border ; 
while in Bah&walpur and Muzaffargarh they form a large proportion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multén, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomery, on the night bank 
of the Chanfb and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shahpur. But outside the Derah Ghazi Khan district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river border of that district, the Biloch settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political organisa- 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among their 
neighbours which is enjoyed by the organised tribes of Derah Ghézi, Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have acquired them “as 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which ruled the country 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.’”’ Figures anoying the dis- 
tribution of the Biloches will be found in Abstract No. 65, page 191. 


380, Tribal organisation of the Biloches.—Sohréb Khfn, the chief of 
the Dumki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal head of the Biloches, or at any rate 
of those on our frontier; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahoi Khan of Kelft, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the Khén, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes are 


' The subsequent history of these tribes is related in section 885. 
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independent both .of foreigners and of one another, and are held together by 
a common ,pationality against outsiders only. The tribe, at least in its 
present form, is a political and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con- 
eine of clans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 
robably every tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of affiliated 
sections ; for the cohesion between the various parts of a tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it isnot very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
‘of a clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
- “protection of a neighbouring Chief. They then become his hamsdyahs 
ijot Awellers beneath the same shade, and he is bound to protect them and they 
"to obey him. In this manner a siuall section formerly belonging to the 
Laghfri tribe, and still bearing its name, has attached itsclf to the Qasrfni ; 
while there is a Jiskfni section in both the Drishak and the Gurchéni tribes. 
Thus too, Rind tribes are sometimes found to include Lashéri clans. So 
when Nasir Khan, the great Khan of Kel&t who assisted Ahmad Shah in 
his invasion of Dehli, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
territory, they took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in this manner. Thus the 
Laghfri tribe includes a section of Nahar Pathins (the family from which 
sprung the Todi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Biloch but who are Khetran. 
And the Gurchfni tribe includes sections which, thongh bearing a Liloch 
naine and talking the Bilochi language, are not allowed to be of Biloch race 
and are almost certainly Jat. 


The tribe (évman') under its chief or ¢vmanddér ix sub-divided into a 
small number of clans (pdra) with their 2qaddams vr headmen, and each 
clan into more numerous septs (phad/c). Below the phalld come the families, 
of which it will soinetimes contain as few as a dozen. The clans are | ased 
upon common descent; and identity of clan name, cven in two different 
tribes, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The sept is of course 
only an extended family. The tribal names are often patronyimics ending 
in the Bilochi termination daz, such as Gurehéni, Balachfni; or in some few 
cases In the Pashto gaz. An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being comparatively unimportant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden,? and this appears to be the only restriction. The Biloches 
freely many Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief will always he a 
Bilochni, They say that they never give their daughters to Jats ; but this 
assertion, though probably true on the frontier, is most certainly not so 
beyond the tribal linits. 


The tract occupied by each division of a Biloch tribe is sufficiently well 
defined ; but within this area the people are either wholly nomad or, as is the 
case within our frontier, live in small hamlets, each inhabited by only a few 
families, having property in their cultivated lands and irrigation works, but 

without any actual demarcation of the surrounding pasture lands. Thus the 
large and compact village coimnunity of the Eastern Panjab is unknown, 
and our village or maugah isin these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for adininistrative purposes. 

14 Persian (? Tarkomdin) word meaning 10,000 ; 4 body of 10,000 troops; a district or 
tnide furnishing a body of 10,000 troops. j 

* But Mr, Fryer says that cousins commonly intermarry, 
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381, Tribal statistios, Abstract No. 66 on the next page shows the firures 


250-61 for the main Biloch tribes, Abstract No. 67+ gives those for minor thes 


P. 82, 


P. 197) 


for certain districts only, while Abstract No. 68 x the principal clans. 


The percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloch element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent. in Derah Ghézi Kh&n, 13 per cent. in Derah 
Ismail Khan, 15 per cent. in Muzaffargarh, and 19 per cent. in Multan. 
In other districts it ig much larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
tions cf the same name occur in different tribes; while a clan 9f one 


‘tribe will bear the tribal name of another tribe. Thus, where the columns 


for sub-divisions of caste have not been filled up with sufficient care, 


errors In tabulation are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 


clan ‘figures were tabulated in the district, offices. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Derah Chizi, from whom I had hoped for great assistance, 
was so |usy that he was unable to pay any attention to the matter; and one 
or two of the results which the Derah Ghazi figures give are patently absurd. 
It is to be regretted that the opportunity which a Cengus affords only at long 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Ghazi tribes, should not have 
been made the most of. ‘The points in which the figures are untrustworthy 
are indicated below. 


882. The organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat. It is only in Derah 
Ghizi Khan and on its fronticr that we have to do with Biloch tribes having 
a distinct tribal and political organisation. Elsewhere in the Panjab the 
tribal tic is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. The Derah Ghazi tribes are in the main of Rind origin, 
They are, beginning from the south, Mazari, Bugti, Marri, Drishak, Gurchfni, 
Tibbi Lund, Lagh4ri, Khetrén, Khosa, Sori Lund, Bozdér, Qasréni, and 
Nutkfni; and of these the Marri, Bugti and Khetrén are wholly, and the 
GurchAni and the Leghari partly independent, while the Nutkéni has recently 
lost its inlividuality asatribe. The figures for both the Lunds are certainly, 
and those for the Gurehani possibly wrong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes. 

The Mazari (No. 11) are practically found only in Derah Ghizi Khan, of which thoy occupy 
the southernmost portion, their western boundary being the hills and their eastern the river, Their 
country extends over the Sindh fronticr into Jacohibad, and stretches northwards as far ax Umrkot 
and the Pitok pass. Rojhdn is their headquarters. They say that about the middle of the 17th 
centi' 9 they guarrelled with the Chindin of Sindh, and moved into the Sidhdf valley and Maréo 
plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied by the Bugti; but obtaining grants of land in 
the lowlands gradually shifted castwards towards the river, Mr, Fryer pute their fighting strength 
at 4,000, brit our returns show only 9,000 souls in the Province and there are very few beyond our 
border, the Shambdni territory lying just behind it. The tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 


Jalal, and is divided into four clans, Rustaindui, Masidéni, Bilachdni, and Sargéni; of which the 
first two are tho more numerous, though the chief is a Balachani, 


Tho Marri, and the Bugti or Zarkanni (No. 88) hold the country beyond our southern border ; 


and are wholly independent, or ra‘her nominally subject to the Khén of Keldt, not being found 


within the Panj&b, They are both of Rind origin. The Marri, who hold a large area bounded by 
the Khetrén on the east, the Bugti on the suuth, Kachhi of Keldt on the west, and Afghdnistén on 
the north, are the most powerful and consequently the most troublesome of all the Biloch tribes. 
They have four clans, the Ghazani, Loharani, Muazardniand Bijardni, of which the Mazarani live 
beyond Sibi and the Boldn and are almost independent of the tribe. The tribe is wholly nomad and 
tory. The Bugti, who occupy the angle between the trontiers of the Panjéb and Uppor 

indh, are also called Zarkanni' and their clans are the Raheja, Nuthéni, Mustri, Kalptr, Phong, 
and Shambéni or Kfazai, The last, which is an almost independent section, separates the main tribe 
from our border ; while the Marri lie still further west, Both these tribes are pure Rind, 
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1 A sept of their Rahoje olan is also called Za¥kanni, 
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The Drishak (No, 18) are the most scattered of all the Derah Ghdzi tribes, many of thei 
villages lying among a Jat popudstion on the bank of tho Indus; and this fact renders the tribe — 


less powerful than if should be from its numbers, They hold no portion of the hills, and are. 
practically confined to the Ghizi district, lying seattered about betweeu the Pitok pass on the north 
and the Sori pass on the santh, Tho tribe belongs to the Rind section; Jat claims corvent from 
Hot, son of Jal4l Khan. Its ‘ections are the Kirmini, Mingwani, Gul*’2, Sargini, Arbini and 
Jiskani, the chief bclonying to tho first of those, Their headquarters are at Asni close +) Rajanpur, 
They aro said to have descended into the plains after the Mazdri, or towards the end of the 17th 
century, 


The Gurehanl (No, 4) own the Mari and Drégal hills, ond their houndary extonda further into 
the mountains than tha’ of any othe: of the tribes subject to us; while their territory does not 
extend much to the ea tof the Gulem#s, They ave divided into cieven clans, of which the chief 
are the Durkdai, Shekhtni, Lashiri, Petdfi, Tisisni, and Scshzani. The last four are true RBiloches 
and the last three Rinds; the remainder of tho tribe heing said to have descented from Gorish, a 
grandson of Leiin Bhimsen of MWaidarahad, who was adopted by the Biioches and married among 
them. H-» is said to bave ace empimed Homaviin to Delt, and on his return to havo eellected a 
Biloch following and ejrcte] the Pathin holders from the present Gureluini holdings, It is not 
impossinle that a consideruble number of the Lashin clan, whd aro not toe proud of their affili- 
ation to the Gurehdni, mat hay. retnrne.| themselves as Lashdri simply, and +o have been included . 
in the Jisthéri tribe, The whole of the Durkani and about half of the Lashdri live beyond our 
border, and are net subject to us save Hhrough their commeetion wilh the trihe, The latter is the most 
turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Pe'ti wel to rival tho Khoss tribe in lawlessness of 
conduct. They have Intcly been given fresh lands and are eradnally settling down, The Gurehdni 
tiibe is said to possess 2,600 fighting men, They are not found in any other part of tho Panjib 
than Derah Ghazi. 


The Tibbi Lund (No. 8) are also whol; contned to the Ghizi district, where they occupy a 
small area in the midst of the Gurehini country, They are comprised of Lunds, Rinds and Khosas, 


all of trne Rind origin, the Lan] clan comprising some (wo-thirds of their whole numbers, These 


three sections were only quite recently unit. d nnder the anther’ty of the Tibhi Lund tamanddr, 
Unfortunately, the figures given for th’s tribe evidently include those of the Suri Lund mentioned 
below, 


The Laghari (No, 22) ocenpy the ¢c mntry from the Kara po-s, which is the Gurehdni northern 
border, tu the Sakhi Sirwar passa little to the north of Derah, which divi les them from the Khosa, 
They wre of pure Rind origin and are divided into four sections, the Nadditni, Alidni, Bughlini, 
and MWaibatiui, of which the fiest inhab't the hills bevond our border and are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 1860, nomadic and inveterate thieves, The chief belongs to the Alidni clan. 
Their head-quarters are at Chhoti Zerfn, where they are said to bave settled atter their return from 
accompanying Humiviin, expelling the Abmaddéuis who then held tho present Laghdri country, 
The tehe mambers some 5.000 fighting men, They are also fonnd in considerable numbers in 
Dergh Ismifl and Muaifaearh ; but these outlying selflements own vo allegiance to the tribe, 
The Talptiv dynasty of Sindh helunged {fo this tribe,t and there is still a considerable Laghéri 
colony in that Provinee, If sppears provable thal the representatives of several of the Northorn 
Riloch tribes which are now found in Sindh, are descended from people who wont there during the 
Talpur rule. 

883, The Khetran (No. 87) are an independent tribe living beyond our border at the back 
ofthe Laghdiri, Kho-a, and Land canitiy, Their original settlement was at Va in the country 
of ve (Qasrdnt of Derah Ismatl Khau, where many of thom stil! live and hold land between the 
Qasrdni and the river, Tat the Emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they 
took refuge in the Rarkliin valley of the Laginiri hills, and still hold thie surrounding tract and 
wok to the Laghdri chic! as their protector, They ave cestainly not pure Biloch, and are held by 
many t> be Pathdns, de cen led from Midna (No, 87 in the Pathin table of tribes, page 205), 
brother of Tarfu, the ancestor of the Abdali; and they do not in so c1ses intermarry with Pathéns 
But they contessedly rese:nble Liloches in features, habits, and general appearance, tho names of 
their septs end in the Biloch patronymic termination dni, ant they are now for all practical pure 
pose: a Biloch tribe, Lt is probable tha! they are in reality a remnant of the original Jut popula- 
tion ; they speak a dialect of their own eallel Khefrdnki which is an Indian dialect closely allied 
with Sindhi, and in fact probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus, They are the least 
warlike of all the Biloch tribes. capital cultivaturs, and in conscqucnce exceedingly wealthy, In 
this Census thcy returned thomselves as follows within British Territory :— 

Pathdns, Biloches. Total, 


Derah Ismail Khin isi re we, 824 340 1,664 
Derah Ghézi Khan oa its oT 32 246 278 
Total Province eee Bee ve ~—s«1,688 605 2,168 





eine Macgregor’s Gazetteer of the North- Weel Frontier, Vol, 11, pago 259, for an account of 
its te) in, * . ‘ 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Ganjira represents the 
original Khetrén nucleus, while to them are affiliated the Dhdriwgl* or Chacha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the + Khén of Kelét, and tuok refuge with the Khctrén of whom they are now almost inde- 
soll erg and the Nahar or Bébar, who are by vrigin Lodi Pathéns, 


. The Khosa (No. 6) occupy the country betweon the Laghdri and the Qasrani, their territury 
being divided into a northern und a suuthern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
, from the foot of the hills nearly scross to the river, They are said to have settled originally in 
“ech ; but with the exception of a certain number in Bahdéwalpur, they arc, so far as the Panjdb 
‘¥s concerned, only found in Derah Ghazi, They hold, however, extensive lands in Sindh, which 
were granted them by Humayan in return for military service. They are one of the most power- 
ful tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and are “admitted to be among the 
‘bravest of the Biloches.” They aro true Rinds and aro divided into six clans, of which the Babe- 
léni and Isdni are the most impurtaut, the latter being an offshoot of the Khetran affiliated to the 
Khosa, The other four aro Jaggel, Jandani, Jarwar, and Mahrwini, The Chief belongs to the 
Bétel clan. The K boss is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same time the ono 
which next to the Gurchdni bears the worst character for lawlessness, In 1859 Major Pollock 
wrote: “It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
“be; and ® Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
“his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very mucli exaggerated, 


The Lund (No. 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibbi Lund, [P. 198] 
are a small tribe wh ch has only lately risen to importance, Their territury divices that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bauk of the Indus, They are not pure HKiloches, and are 
divided into six clans, the Maidardni, Bakrani, Zariani, Garzwani, Nuhani, and Gurchani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with the Tibbi Lund (No, 8). 


The Bozdar (No. 22) arc an independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the back of the 
Qasréni Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khow and Khetrén 
country on the south ; and they have the Luni and Musa Khel Pathdéns on their western border. 
Abstract No, 67 shows over 2,000 inen os having becn within the Panjab at the time of the Census, 
almost all of them in the Ghazi district. These live in scattcred villages about Réjanpur and 
among the Laghdéri tribo, and have no connection with the parent tribe, The Bozdir are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the Dulani, Ladwani, Ghuldnuiui, Chakrini, sihdni, Shahwani, 
Jaldléni, Jafirdni, and Rustaméni clans, Jhey are more civilized than most of the transfroutier 
tribes and are of al] the Biloches the strictest Musalinins, Unlike all other Biloches they fight 
with the matehlock rather than with the sword, Thoy are great grazicrs, and their name is said 
to be derived from the Persian buz, a “ goat,” 


The Qasrani (No. 18) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political orguni- 
vation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Derahs, and being 
confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier and the sub-imontane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or Imperial, The tribe i; a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkaréni, Khubdin, Buddni, Va:wani, Laghari, Jarwdr, and Rustamdéni, none of which are 
important. ‘hey are of Kind origin, and are not found in the Panjab in any number beyond the 
Derah district, 


The Nutkgni (No. 13) area tribe peculiar to Derah Ghazi Khdu, which holds a compact 
territory stretching eastward to the Indus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrini. The 


tribe once ca a considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior ownership. 
over the whole of the Sanghar country, But it uo longer possesses a political organization. having 
been crushed out of tribal existence in the early days of Ranjit Singh’s rule. But the event is so 

recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the characteri.ties uf its race. 


$84, The broken Biloch tribes of Derah Ghazii—The tribes above enu- 
merated are the only ones to be found within vr immediately upon our border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. But there are many other Biloch 
tribes, and among them some of those most numerously represented in the 
Panjab, which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vince. They no longer hold compact territories exclusively ag their own, 
while to great extent in the Derajat itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their peculiar languaze and habits, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the Jat population with whom they are more or less inter.nixed, and from whom 


1 Dhériwaél is the uname of an impurtant Jat tribe, 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloches of the Derah Ghézi 
lowlands is briefly sketched in the next paragraph. Their most important 
tribes are the Rind,'! the Jatoi, who still hold as a tribe, though without 
political organisation, a compact tract in Sindh between Shikérpur and the 
Indus, the Lashéri,} Gopfing, Gurmdéni, Mastoi, Hajani, Sarjrini, and 
Ahmadani. These ail lie svattered along the edge ef the ‘ndus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tract. 


385. Biloch tribes of Derah Ismail.—I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sohrib Khan aud Ghizi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghazi, 
Derah Ismail, and Derah Fatah Khin. The tribal namo of Dodai seems to 
have een soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of 4 different tribe from 
their followers; for the repres:ntatives and tribesmen of Gnadzi Khan are 
locally known as Milndni, those of [Ismail Khan as Hot, and those or Fatah 
Khan as Kulfchi. The party of Fatah Khan never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and was almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Crhézi Khan caine the Jiskéni, who occupied the cis-[ndus tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the ois came the Kordi whose name is associated with 
them in an old Biloch verse. “The Hots and Koréi are joined together ; 
“they are equal with the Rind?’ The Koréi do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of their power the Hot, Mihréni, and Jiskdéni 
held sway over alinost the whole of the Indus valley and of the ¢iad between 
the Indus and the Chanab, from the centre of the Muzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-range Tract, the northern boundary of Sanyghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihrani, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
Jiskimi, During the latter half of the 16th ventury Diad Khan, a Jiskani 
and the desvendant of one of Ghazi Khin’s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugated to himself the greater part of the Leiah country. Akbar dispersed 
his tribe, but carly in the 17th century the independence of the Jiskéni under 
Biloch Khan was recognised, and it is fron. Biloeh Khan that the Jiskéni, 
Mandrani, Mumdanti, Sargim, Qandrani, and Maliini, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah tahsils, trace their descent. In about 1750—1770 A. D. 
the Mihréni, who sided with the Kalhoras or Sardis of Sindh in their struggle 
with Ahmad Shah Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghazi by the Jiskani 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found ; and a few years 
Jater the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sarefini to crash the Jiskéni rule. About the same time the Hof were over- 
th:..wn after a desperate struggle by the Ganddpur Pathiéns. 

The Biloches of Dera Isindil are now confined to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Qasrini and Khetrin of the southern border who have already 
heen noticet in section 385. ‘The upper hills are held by Pathfins. The 
principal tribes are the Lashari,* the Kulféchi and the Jiskéni. After them 
come the Rind, the Taghari, the Jatoi, the Korai, the Chaéndia, the Hot, the 
Gurmini, the Petati, the Gashkori, and the Mihréni. Of the four last all but 
the Petati seem almost confined to Derah Ismail. 

883. The Biloch tribes of Muzaffargarh.—In Muzaffargarh more perhaps 
tlian in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely denotes common descent, its common owners 
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1 It is possible that »ome Biloches may have retarned themeclvesas Rind or Lash4ri with refer. 
ence to their original stcck rather than to their present tribe; and that some of the Lashéri clans 
6f the Gurch4ni tribe may have been included in the Lashéri tribe. 

. 2 See note to the preceding paragraph. 
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ossess no sort of tribal coherence. ‘The reason doubtless is that since the 
iloch immigration the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 

of Sitpur, the Daddpotra of Bahfwalpur, the Mihrani of Derah Ghé4zi, and the 

Langéh of Multfn. The Gopfng, the Ch&ndia, the Rind, the Jatoi, and the 

Korfi: are the tribes most numerously represented. Then came the Laghéri, 

‘the Laghéri, the Hot, the Gurmfni, the Petéfi, the Mashori, and the Sahréni, 

pf which the last two are hardly found elsewhere. 


Be 

*, 887. The Biloch tribes of the Lower Indus and Satluj.—A very consider- 
able number of Biloches are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bahéwalpur and Multén, and especially in the former. The most important 
are the Rind,! the Korfi, the Gopaéng, the Jatoi, the Lash4ri,! and the 
Hot, while less numerous bat still important are the Chéndia, the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 


888, The Biloch tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab.—The 
_ Biloches of the Révi are chiefly found in the 4dr of the Montgomery and 
Shang districts, where they oecupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little land as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are prohably descendants of the men who under Mir Chaékar 
accompanied IIuméytn and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shahpur districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chanfb, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Rind, the Jatoi, the Lashari, and the Korai. 


889. Course of migration of the Biloch tribes.—Of the original lovation 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
able to collect is given in section 378. But the above sketch of their 
. existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they arrived at their present settlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah Ghazi, including the Nutkéni, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river; and the four most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Hajani, the Sanjrini, and the Ahmadani, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghari are found in Derah 
Isméil and Muzaffargarh, and a few Khosa in Bahdwalpur; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes ig represented in the . Panjab 
outside the Ghazi district, exvept the Qasréni whose hill territory extends 
into Derah Ismé@il. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Ghazi, with the single exception of the Nutk4ni which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Isméil tribes to he mentioned 
presently, seem to have spread up the Indus from Lelow, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
‘ at all in the hill country. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
up the Indus in very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
—Miver, the Chanfb, the Jablam, the Réivi, and the Satluj. The Lashéri 
and the Koréi followed. in their track in slightly smaller numbers, but 
avoided to a great extent the Ravi valley. The Chindia, the Gopf&ng, the 
Hot, and the Gurméni seem to have confined themselves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Chéndia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismail but not in Derah Ghizi. So indeed are the Hot, 
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but that is accounted for by their seat of Government having been Derah 
Ismail. Four tribes, the Kulachi, the Jiskani, the Gashkori, aad the Mitréni, 

the two last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Derah. 
Ismail and nowhere else save in Muzaffargarh, where the first three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskéni and Kuléchi 
apparently had thcir origin as tribes in Leiah und Derah Fatah Khén, 
while the Mihréni were driven there from Derah Ghazi. It would scem 
probable that the Gashkori citler came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the riv:r. ‘The Kordi are Rind; the Gopfng and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, but are said to have accoimnpsnied the Rind 
in their wanderings. 


THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 


890. Figures and Bibliography for Pathans.—The figuros given in Table VIIL A,, ander 
the head Patliin, almo-t certainly inclade many persons whose Pathdn origin is to say the least 
doubtful; while the figures to be discussed in 1].e following pages show that such tribes as 
Tanaoli, Jadin, Dilazik, Tajik, hetrin, and even Mughals have returned themselves as Pathdns. 
Major Wace writes: “ The tribes in the west and nerth-west. of the Panjab, who during the 
“last throes centuries were frequently ratded upon Ly Afghdus got into tho habit of inventing 
“histories of Afghan origin as a protection against ill-treatment ;’?? and even where this motive 
was atsent, the general tendency to elaim kinship with the dominant raea would produce 
the same cffect. Moreover the origin of sone of the tribes on the Peshiwar frontier is doubtful, 
and their affiliation with the Pathaus incomplete, and thus they would sect up a claim to 
be Pathén which the true Pathan would indignantly repudiate. Mr. Thorburn notices the 
many and hitter disputes caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees daring the Bannu 
Setilement, and the attempis made by Jat clans to be recorded as Pathins, He writes: © A 
*Jow-cayle man born and brought up ia a Pathdin country, if serving away from his home, 
“invariably affixes Khan to his name and dubs himself Pathdn. 11 goes down Ff he can talk 
* Pashto, and his honour proportionally goes. up.” Still the great muss of those returned as. 
Pathéns are probably really so, and the figures represent very fairly the general distribution 
of the race. 


Tu the second place, if must be remembered that. of tlose who aro really Pathéu and returned 
as such, many are not Hritish subjects at all. Such tribes as the Bar Molmand of the Peshdwar 
frontior, who, while esse.tially independent tribes, hold land within our border, come down 
in considerable uunibers in the winter to cultivate their fields; while in the summer they 
retreat to their cvol valleys in independent territory, So tyo the very numerous Pawtndahe 
of Derah Ismail only winter in the Panjib, and the number thus temporarily added to our Pathdn 
population is exevedingly large (section 398), Agnin, almost. the whole of the local trade across 
the border is in the hands of independent tribes whose members come into our distrcets in 
consideraole iumbers with merchaudize of sorts; while the seasons of drought and distress 
which preceded the Consus drove many of the frontier Lill men into our districts in search of 
em ioyraent, and especially on the Bannn border, and on the Thal read in Kohat and the Swét 
cau} in Peshiwar, 

As for the figures for tue separate tribes, they were elas-itied, not by my central office, 
but by the Deputy Commissioners of the sevygral frontier districts, at least so far as regards 
the figures of those districts, Thus far greater accuracy will lave been secured than would 
otherwise have bren possible. Bul the lists of tribes receivel from some of the districts, on 
which the selection of tribes for tabulation was based (see Chapter on Tabulation, Book I), 
were in sume instances very imperfect and the claaifieation exceedingly faulty ; trihes of 
considerable unnmerical importance in British Territory being omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in the Panjab by only a few score of persuns being included, and tribes, clans, aud septs being 
mixed up in oa perfect chavs of cross-classification, So too the constant recurrence of the 
same clan name among the various tribes was a certain sourec of error, Such names 03 Daulat 
Khel, Firoz Khel, U-manaai,and Mahammadzai reeur in many separate tribes; and where 
ee oe entry of sub-divisions did not specify the tribe, no certain classification could 

e made. 


The best authoritic. on the subject of the Pathdn nation ax a whole are Doru’y translation 

of Nidmat Ullah’s History of the Afghdne (Oriental Translation Committee, London, 1899), 
Priestly’s translation of the Haiydt-i-Afghani called Afghdnistin and its Inhabitants (Lahore, 
1874 » Elphinstone’s Kddal, and Hellew’s Races of Afghdnistdn, Bellew’s Yteufeat, Plowden's 
— of the Kalfd-i-Afghdni, and the Settlement Reports of the distriets ef the northern 
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frontier contain full information concerning the Pathins of the Panjéb border, as do Macgregor’s 
Gasetteer of the NW. Frontier, and Paget’s Expeditions agatnst the N.-W. Frontier 
Tribes. 


891, Description of the Pathans.—The true Pathin is perhaps the most 
barbaric of all the races with which we are brought into contact in the 
Panjab. His life is not so primitive as that of the gipsy tribes. But he 
18 bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest degree: he does not 
know what trath or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afylda be tmdén 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he, is not 
without courage of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to fase an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth; here 
are some Of his proverbs: “ A Pathin’s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.’— 
‘A cousin’s tooth breaks upon a cousin.”—“ Keep a cousin poor, but 
“use him.”-—“ When he is little play with him: when/he is grown up he 
“as a cousin ; tight bim.’’—“Speak good words to 4% enemy very softly: 
“gradually destroy bim root and }ranch.!”’ At’the same time he has 
his code of honour which he ete strictly, ind which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhtanwéli. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Nanuwi/ai or the right lacus ‘vhich compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comeg'as a supplant; Hudat or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation; and Medwastia or yopen-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And ofthese three perhaps the last is greatest. 
And there is a sort of charm about him, espgtially about the leading men, 
which almost makes one forget his treacheyous nature. As the proverb 
says—“ The Pathin is one moment a saint, and the next a devil? For 
centuries he has heen, on our froutier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains ; 
and there is an air of masculine independeyce about him which is refreshing in 
a country like India. Weis a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitiy type. Lis hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his shoulder ;? he wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside ; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,® and his national arms the long heavy -Afghén 
knife and the matchlock or jazail.. His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head; and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both’sexes are filthy in their persons. 


Such is the Pathfn in his siome ‘among the fastnesses of the frontier 
ranges. But the Pathans of ourtervitory have been much softened by our rule 
and by the agricultural life of fhe plains, so that they look down upon the 
Pathdns of the hills, and thefr proverls Lave it ~“‘A hill man is no man,” 
and again, “ Don’t class burrg‘as grass or a hill man as a human being.” 
The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathén assimilates 
to the original type; while dn this side of the Indus, even in the riverain 
itself, there is little or nothing, not even language, to distinguish him 
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The Pashto word farbdr is used indifferently for “ cuusin ” or for “enemy ;” und tarburwéli 
either for “cousinhood ” or for “enmity,” 
2 This is not true of the northern Pathdus, who shave their heads, and often thuir beards 


3 The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tribe. 


also, 
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from his neighbours of the same religion ag himself. The Pathéns are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most of the blood feuds for: 
which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women. As a race 
they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman’s nose is cut off if she be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Pathin woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly © Yon have no nose!” The Pathén pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so; while 
even in British ‘Territory the first wife will venerally be a Pathan, except 
among the poorest classes. At the sane tine Path4n women are beyond 
the Indus sellom if ever marricd to any but Pathdny. Th y intermarry 
very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of Islam. Their rules 
of inheritanve are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic sovicty, though some few of the more wincated families 
have lately begun to foliow the Musannin law. Their social custoins differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather perhaps from the wilder to the more 
civilised sections of the nation. The Pathans beyond and upon our fronticr 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone towers In commanding 
positions which serve as wateh-towers and places of refuze for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are stili common ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 

The figures showing the distribution of Pathdns are given in Abstract 
No. 65 on page 191.* They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
tract: west of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahsfl 
of Derah Ismiil Khén, which roughly divides the Pathin from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Tazéra 
and Rawalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar ¢4a/. Besides those tracts which are territorially 
held by Pathdnus, there are ntnerous Pathan colonics scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of menu who rose to power during the 
Pathén dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 18th century. 

892. Origin of the Pathan.—The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there is a formidable array of weighty 
authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshiwar Settlement 


‘Report, and in Dr. Bellew’s Laces of Afghinistdn. Mr. Thorburn quotes 


in support of their Jewish extraction, “some peculiar customs obtaining 
“among the tribes of purest blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
“of sacrificing an animal and sinearing the doorway with its blood in order 
“to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
“blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth;” and he 





(Dr, Dellew suggests that the original Afghans were the Solymi of Herodotus, and were 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in’ Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews tuok refuge with them, This suppusition would explain 
the name Suleméni which is often applied to the Aighaus, aud their own assertion that Khalid nbi 
WéAlid the Qureshi was of the same stuck with themselves. 
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points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no ‘personal acquaintance with the Afghan people. The Afghén 
proper ig said sill to call himself indifferently Ban-i-Afghan or Ban-i-Isréil 

to distinguish himself from the Pathén proper who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock. It is described in Chapter V, sections 322-3 of this 
Report. 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the origin and constitu-, [P.: 
tion of the Pathfn nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathan stocks, though these are for 
the most part officers of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. 1 have however heen obliged to adopt sone one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a hasis for my classification of tribes; and I 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has a greater 
knowledge of the Afyghfns of Afghanistan as distinct from the Panj4b frontier, 
and especialiy of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author- 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Beilew’s account are diseussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghins and Pathins proper 
may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Biloch on the south, includes as at present con- 
stituted many tribes of very diverse orein. They are without exception 
Mussahinéns, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as they call thein Réfazis.! 


398, Tribal organisation of the Pathans,-—The tribe is probably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Pathdns than among the Biloches. 
Saiyadl, Tark, and other clans have ovcastonally Leen affiliated to it; Lut as a 
rule people of foreign deseent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not. intermingled, with tie tribes amonz whom they 
have settled. Even then they generally claiin Pathan origin on the female 
side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least froin a conunon 
ancestor The hamsdéyah custom described in section 380, by which’ strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full forve among the 
Pathéns as aiwong the Biloches. But with the former though it does protect 
in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any consideralle portion of the tribe; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of foreign extraction, who 
are protected by but not received into the trioe. Thus a blacksinith Living in 
an Utindnzai villawe will give his clan on Utsmangai; but his caste will of 
course remain Lohar. The nation is divided genealozivally into a few great 
sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now the practical 
unit, thongh the common name and tradition of coumon descent are still 
carefully preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, 
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* The 52 Hindus shown in the table, are probably traders living under Pathdn protection, or 
due to errors in onumoration, There are several Shiah clan. among the Orakzail of Tirdh on the 
Kohat border, The people of the Samilzai tapah of the Kohét. district, whicli is conterminous 
with the territory of these clans, are also Shiahs, All own allegiance to the Shi{ah,Ssivads of 
the Oraksai Tiréh; while everywhere many of the tribes which claim Saiyad origin iu blahe, 

it 
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however small, has its leading man who is known us Malik, a specially Pathéx - 
title. ‘a many, but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khin Khel or Chief 
House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Khén, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. . But he is seldom more than theic leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rests with the yergahk, a Aemocratic ccuncil 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up mto numerous cluns, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zat or Akel, Zat veing the corruption of the Pashto zoe moaning 
“son, 7”? while Khed 13 an Arabic word meaning an cswoviation or company. 
Both terms are used indiiferently for beth th: larger and smal'.r divisions.} 
The stock of names being limitcd, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring iu very different iribes in the most maddening 
manner. Morcover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different froin that by which it is l/:nown for practi- 
cal purposes, the people having preferred to he called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe cach clan occunying a clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the ovcuplers of the country, the land and smaller villages being’ 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Tindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathfins. These people are included by the 
Pathéns under the generic and senv-contemptuous name of Hindki; a term 
very analogous to the Jat. of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to Tslim in 
comparatively recent times.’ 

394, Constitution of the Pathan nation.—The words Pathén and Afghan 
are used indifferently )y the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.® But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of probably Jewish or Arab 
extraction ; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have lony been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghfns, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shab Durréni as Durrdnis,* and class all non-Durréni 
Fashto-speakers ax Opra. But they have lately given their name to Afgh&nis- 
tin. the country formerly known as Khordsin, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxus, on the south by Bilochistén, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert ; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the popula- 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghanistfén are now in common parlance known as 
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1 When our ill-fated Resident Major Cavagnari was lutely living at Kébul under the An(r 
YékGb Khén, those who favoured the British wero known as Cavagnarizai, and the national party 
as Yékibzai. The ending zar is never used by the Afrfdi, 


3The Dilazék are often called Hindkis by the true Pathéns, as having come from India and 
not from Afghanistan. 


3 In Hindustan they are often called Rohillabs, or Highlanders,from Rohi the mountain 
net of the Pathéns (Roh = Koh, & mountain.) 
4 


ither from Durr-t-Daurdn “ pearl of the age” or from Durr-t-Durrdn “ pearl of pearls,” 


The title was adopted by Ahmad Shéh Abdali when he ascended the throne, in allusion to the 
Abdali of wearing ® pearl stud in the right ear, 
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Afgh4n, the races thus included being the Afghfn proper, the Path&én proper, 
the Gilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazéra, besides tribes of less importanca, living 
on the confines of the country. 


The true Pathfns are apparently of ‘Indian origin. Their language is 
called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtfna’ or Pakhto- 
speakers ; and it is this word of which Pathan is the Indian corruption. The 
held in the early centuries of our «era the whole of the Safed Koh and Northern 
Suleman svstems, from the Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the 
Swt river and Jala4lébdd to Pezshin and Quetta. The Afghdns and Gilzais 
spread into their country and adopted their language and customs ; and just as 

rish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name Pathan. Thus the Afgh4ns and Gilzais are Pathfins by virtue of 
their language, though not of Pathfin origin; the Tajiks and Hazfras, who 
have retained their Persian specch, are not Pathfns; while all five are Afghans 
by virtue cf location, though only one of them is of Afghan race. 


895. Early history of the Afghans.—The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghin nation are much disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. I have in the following 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, as it affords a convenient 
framework on which to hase a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afghén proper really exists or is recognised by the people ; 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of their wanderings are 2ll beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to serve as 
connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive story. The tradi- 
tions of the true Afghfns who trace their naine and descent: from Afghéna, 
the son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomon’s commander-in-chief and 
the builder of his temple, say that. they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Ghor and the modern Hazfra 
country. The Afghins early embraced the creed of Isl4m, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais.or Kish, namesake of Saul’s father, who married a daughter of Khalfd- 
ibn- Walid a Qureshi Arab and Mahomet’s first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modern genealogists trace the descent alike of Path&ns, Afghans, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with ; and to him thev say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent SerVICeR, 

ave the title of Pathdn, the Syrian word for rudder, and bade him direct 
1is people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of 
our wra, an irruption of Scythie tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valley drove a colony of the Bnddhist Gandhé4ri, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of that Pactyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathans proper, from their homes in the Peshfwar 
valley north of the Kabul river and in the hills circling it to the north; and 





enerumigeaate 





1 Dr, Bellew and Major James identify them with the Pactiyans of Herodotus, and seem half 
inclined to connect them with the Picts of Britain, as aleo the Scyths with the Scots, and certain 
Pathén and Brahoi tribes with Cambrians and Ligurians ! 
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they emigrated en masse to a kindred people on the banks of the Helmand 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named 
Gandhér after their native capital, and which is now called Kandahér. - 


It is not certain when the Afghins of Ghor moved down into the 
Kandahér country where the Gandhfri colony was settled ; but they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the lst cent y of the Mahome- 
dan wxra. They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermarried with and converted the Gandhfri, and adopted their language ; 
and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation 
under the name of Afghans, as distinguished from the neighbouring Pathéns 
of whom I shall present!y speak, though the criginal stock of Ghor still called 
themselves Ban-i-Isv4f] to mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 
that of their Gandhari kingmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is the similar tradition of Norman descent 
which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the Afehin proper 
includes, firstly the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes are 
the Tarif, Abdali or Durrani and Shirfni, and secondly the descendants of the 
fugitive Gandhfri, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmanid, and other tribes of 
Peshfiwar. These latter retrrned abont the first half of the 15th century of 
our era to their original seat in the Peshfiwar valley which they had left 
nearly ten centuries before ; while the original Afghans remained in Kandahar, 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
country since known as Afghanistan, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Kabul. The tribes that returned to the Peshdwar country were 
given by Ahmad Shah the title of Bar or “upper”? Durrfni, to distinguish 
them from the Abdali Durréni who remained at Kandahfr. 


396, I have said that the Gandhf&ri were one of the four great divisions 
of the Pactiyey of Herodotus. The other three nations included under that 
name were the Aparyto or Afridi', the Satragydde or Khatak, and the 
Dadicw or Dadi, all alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 
dan wera the Afridi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the Satragydde 
held the Sulem4n range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
Indus, while the Dadi held modern Sewestén and the country between the 
Kandahér Province and the Sulemfns. These three nations constitute the 
nucleus of the Pathfns proper. But around this nucleus have collected many 
tribes of foreign origin, such as the Scyvthic Kfékar, the Réjpat Waziri, and 
the .nany tribes of Turk extraction included in the Karldnri section who came 
in with Sabuktagin and Taimur ;? and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afridi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
the Dadi have been practically absorbed by their K&kar invaders. The whole 
have now become blended into one nation by long association and inter- 
marriage, the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
accepted Isl4m and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally converted to 
Islim by Mahmid of Ghazni; but the real conversion of the Pathin tribes 
dates from the time of Shahfb-ul-din Ghori, wheu Arab apostles with the title 


‘The Afrfdi still call themselves Aparfde. There is no f in Pashto proper. 

4 The various accounts given of Karl4n’s origin all recognise the fact that he was nots Pathan 
by birth ; and even the affiliation of the Karldnri is doubtful, somo classing them as Sarbani and 
not Ghurghushti, 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts who were called Shekh spread through the 
country, and settled among, married with, and converted the Pathéns. The 


descendants of these holy nen still preserve distinct tribal identity, and as a 


rule claim Saiyad origin. 
The Gilzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being 

‘another form of Khilchi, the Turkish word for “ swordsman,” who early settled, 

erhaps a8 mercenaries rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siaéh-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a large admixture of Persian blood. 
The official spelling of the ‘name is still Ghaleji at Kabul and Kandahér. 
They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmdad Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Keldt-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th centur 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahfr, and overran Persia. But a quarter 
of a century later they were reduced by Nadir Shéh, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after bv that of the Durrani, % 


With the remaining races of the Tajik and Wazfra which form part of 
the Path&n nation in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Panjab. The 
former are the reninants of the old Persian inhabitants of Afgh4nistén, and the 
word is now loosely used tu express all Pathans who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saivads, nor Hazféras. They are scattered through Afghfnistan, 
Persia, and Tiirkistén, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde- 
pendent sovereignty. The Hazfras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 


{P, ac 


tain country formed by the western extensions of the Uindu Kush between — | 


Ghazni, Balkh, Hirat, and Kandahfr. | have included in my account of the 
Pathfns a few allied races, who though not nsually acknowledged as Path&ns, 
have by long association become closely assinulated with them in manners, 
customs, and character. They chiefly ocenpy Tazéra, and are called Dilazék, 
Switi, Jodan, Tanfoli, and Shilméni. 

897. Tribal affinities and statistics,-——The Pathan genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 
But they are based upon the existing affinities of the people whom they trace 
back to Kais; and they will therefore afford a usefcl basis for a discussion of 
the tribes with which we in the Panjab are concerned. 1 give in Abstract 
No. 89 on pages 20% and 205* a (able showing the traditional grouping of the 
divisions of the Pathan nation. This grouping corresponds fairly well with 
their present distribution by locality, and T shall therefore take the tribes in 
order as they he along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with the Biloches. Unfortunately the fgured details for the various 
tribes which I give in Abstract No. 70, on page 206+ are in many ways 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that the Depaty Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prepare lists of the tribes for which 
figures should he soparately tabulated for each district, and it is now apparent 
that these lists were drawn up far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tribal system of classification. 
The figures given, however, will probably satisfy all administrative require- 
ments: though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 
are of little usc to me in the description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the following pages. I have, however, grouped the figures 
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on the basis of the tribal classification adopted in Abstract No. 69, and have 
added below each heading in Abstract No. 7) the serial numbers of the tribes 
shown in Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the tribes which I have followed. The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are probably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors must have occurred, both from the constant 
recurrence of the same clan name in different tribes, and from the itifficulty 
ery out in the following quotation froni Mr. Beckett’s Peshfawar Census 
eport :— 

P * Among Muhammadans, especially among Afghans, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 
tions; for instance as the Coscendants inereare their }:ranches or sections increase with them, 
‘go the mistake which has occurred is that, of afow men whose origin was the samaygsome were 
‘ placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an ‘Intermediate 


“ancestor, and others under the nam of a more modern or lower generation. Similarly those 
‘who should lave been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches,” 


398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan.—The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Shekh Baitan!, third son 
of Kais. His desvendants in the male line are known as Bitanni, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But while, in the early part of the Sth century, 
Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes of the Siah- 
band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which embraces the Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwéni Pathéns. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan tribes till the rise of 
the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Dehli the Lodi and Sar 
dynasties. The SarwAni never rose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghfnistén. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all the tribes of warrior traders whe are included under the term 
Pawindah, from Parwindah, the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root as powal, a Pashto word for “ to graze.’”? 
They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade betwecn India and 
Afghanistéin and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of 
Ghazni, with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhfra and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans, number- 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kfékar and Waziri 
country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Suleméns. Entering the 
Derah Ismail Khén district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 
side of the Indus, aud while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Multén, Raéjpaténa, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Benfres, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again assemble, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Kelét-i-Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahfér, Hirét and Bukhfra with 
the Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from Hindis- 
tin. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. 


1 Dr. Bellew points out that Baitan has an Indian sound; while Shekh is the title given, 
in contradistinction to Saiyad, to Indian converts in Afghdnistén. Thus the Ghilzai (the Tairk 
term for swordsman) are probably of Tiirk extraction, with Indian and Persian admixtures, 

3 The pronunciation is Powindah, rather than Pawindgh, 
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Abstract No. 69, showing the [P. 204] 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation —continued. 
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Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation—concluded. 
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of Abstract No. 69; if so thoy should have come first in this table, 


"8 . PANTAR CASTS. 


In 1877 the number of these traders which passed into the district of ‘Derah 
Ismail Khan was 76,400, of which nearly half were grown men. In the year 
of the Census, the number was 49,392. These Pawindah tribes speak the soft 
or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 
same stock.} 


899, It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous 
- eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat 
population. Early in the 13th century, about the time of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, the Praéngi and Str tribes of the Lodi branch with their kinsmen the 
Sarw&ni, settled in the northern part of the district immediately under the 
Sulomfns, the Prénzi and Sar holding Ténk and Roi, while the Sarwani 
_ settled south of the Lani in Dr&éban and Chandhwan. With them came the 
Balach, Khasor, and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt-range 
which runs alony the right bank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the carly part of the loth century the Nidzi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tank, where they lived quietly as 
Pawindahs for nearly a century, when they crossed the trans-Indus Salt- 
range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south of the 
Bannu district, then almost uninhabited sive by sprinkling of pastoral Jats, 
where Bibar mentions them as cultivators in 1505. : 


{ 

During the reign of the Lodi and Sér Sulténs of Dehli (1450 to 
1555 A.D.), the Préngi and Sdr tribes from which these dynasties sprang, an 
their neighbours the Niézi, seem to have migrated almost bodily fro 
Afghfénistin into Hindastén, where the Nidzi rose to great power, one of their 
tribe being Sabahdér of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted i 
alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1547 Sultin Salim Sh&h Siri crushed thie 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days off 
Akbar’s reign the Loh, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by thle 
Sulemén Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Katawéz in the Ghazni mountaing, 
crossed the Suleméns, the Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and thef 
expelled the remaining Préngi and Sar from Tank, killing many, while thle 
remainder fled into Hinddstin. The Lohani are divided into four great tribes 
the Marwat, Daulat Khel,? Miin Khel, and Tator.2 About the beginning 
of the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Miit 
Khel and drove them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards aeros{s 
the Salt-range and drove the Nidzi eastwards across the Kurram and Salt- 
range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, where they found a mixe, 
Awan and Jat pypulation, expelled the former, and reduced the latter tho 
servitude. The Mifin Khel passed southward across; the Luni river and, wit} 
the assistance of the Bakhtiir, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who hak 
become assowated with them in their nomad life,* drove the Sarwéni, alreadfy 
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>The Pawtudahks ave well described at pages LO3P of Dr. Rellew’s Races of Afghdnuigig & 

and at pages 18 of Pricstley’s translation of tho Ha/ydt-4-Afghdni, while Mr. Tacker gives™ae 

ti information coneerning them at pages 184/" of his Settlement Report of Derah [emé 
han. 


The Daulat Khelis really only a clan of the Miimu Khel tribe; but it lias become + 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans, wud to give its name fo the whole tribe, 


*Wrongly spolt Jdtor throughout Mr, Tucker’s settlement report. 
‘They are a section of the Bakhtiiri of Persian, They first sottled with the Shirdni Afghérbis 


and a section now lives at Margha in the Ghilzai country, and is engaged in the pawindsh 
but has little or no connection with the Hakhtidr of Derah Ismdil. 
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weakened by feuds witli the Sar, out of their country into Hinddstén. In - 
this quarrel the Daulat Khel were assisted by the Gand&pur, a Saiyad tribe 
of Ushtarfni stock (see next paragraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 


400. The Shiréni Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Sulemfn. They are by descent Carbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kaékar from whom his mother had come; and his descendants are now 
classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the Lohdni 
came into the district, the Babar, u Shirfni tribe, descended from the hilis into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Biloch population. Finally, 
about a century ago, the Ushterani proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the 
Shiréni Afghans, having quarrelled with the Musa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Bilovh inhabitants and encroaching northwarls upon the 
Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-indus tribes of Derah 
Ismail Khén. Thus the Pathdns hold a broad strip of the trans-[ndus portion 
of the district running northwards from the border of the Khetrin and Qasr 
Biloches (sce section 383) along the foct of the hills and including the western 
half of the plain country between them and the Tndus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt-range, 
and the Sulemans as far south as the Biloch border. But while in the extreine 
northern portion of the tract the population is almost exclusively Pathan, the 
proportion lessens southwards, the Pathdns holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Biloch. 
Beyond the Indus the Balch who hold the north of the Bhakkar ¢éAad are 
the only Pathan tribe of importance. heir head-quarters are at Panidla in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mianwili, and then to have turned southwards down the left bank, Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and are fairly pure 
Pathéns. he other Pathins of the Khasor hills, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all the cis-Indus Pathans, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mffan Khel and Gandépur were deprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Nawéb Muhain- 
mad Khiin Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 


401. The Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan continued. ---. now proceed to give a brief 
desc: iption of the various tribes beginning from the south : -~- 

The Ushtarant.—The Ushtarini proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons of 
Vatarydni, a Saiyad who settled among and marricd into the Shirdni section of Afghans, and whuse 
progeny are shewn in the margin. They were settled with the Shirdnis to the south of the 
Takht i-Suleman, and till about a century 
ago they Were wholly pastoral and pawin- 
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( Hanrar ... Usl tardni. ' dah. But o quarrel with their neighbours 

Aimarkhel ' the Misa Khel put a stop to their annual 

Ustaryani ...¢ Guindéipur tee Gee : | westward migration, and they were 
| ae Mac” ses 2 iandipnr. | forecd to take to agriculture. Their 
$ Shekhi descent into the plains has been deseribed 


in section 400, They still own a large 
tract of hill country, in which indeed 
most of them live, cultivating land im- 
mediately under the hills and pasturing their fluckx beyond the border. Their territory only 
includes the eaxtern slopes of the Suleindus, the crest of the range being held hy the Misa Khel 
and Zmari, They are divided into two main clans, the Abmadzai or Aimazai and the Gagalzai, and 
these again into numerous septs. They area fine manly race, many of them are in our army and 
police, and they arc quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own hands, A few of 
them are still pawindahe, They are much barawed by the independent Bozdér (Biloch), They 
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ave all Sunnix, The boundary betweon the Ushtardni and Babar was originally the Ramak stream. 
But in a war betwoen them the former drove the latter back beyond the Shiran stream which now 
forms their common boundgry, 


The Babar are a tribe of the Shirdni stock whose affinitios have been described in section 400, 
though they are now quite separate from the Shirini proper. They are divided into two sections, 
one living wholly within our border, while the other holds the hill country opposite, but on the 
other side of the Sulenins The two have now little connection with each other. The Rébar 
of the plains hold sume 180 square miles hetweon the Ushtarini and M (in Khel, Chandwan being 
their chief town ; and iuclnude the Mahstid and Ghora Khel clans of the tribe. Tho result of their 


‘qherels with the Ushtarini has just heon mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been | 
Meettibed in ecction 400, They are a civilised trihe, most of them being able to read and write, and 


‘are much addicted to commerce, being the richest, quictest, and most honest tribo of the sub- 


Sulemén plains, Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them “the mo-t superior race in the whole of 
* the trans-Jndus districts,” and their intelligence has given rise to the saying “A Babar fool is a 
* GandApur sage.” They are extremely democratic. and have never had any recognized Chief. 
Indeed the tribe is a scattered one, many of ther still residing in Kindahdr and other parts of 
Khoréisén, Some of them are still engaged in the pawindah traffic. They cultivate but little 
themselves, 


The Mian Khel ave a Lohdni tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent) movements 
have already been described in section 889. Thev held some 260 square miles of plain country 
between the Ganddpnr and the B&éhar, With them are associated the VYakhtidy (see section 389) 
who, though of Per dian origin. now form one of their principal sections. The greater number of 
them still engage in {he traus-Indus trade ; and they are the richest of all the pawindah tribes, 
dealing in the more co tly de‘criptions of merchandize, They are divided by locality into the 
Dréban and Misa Khel sections, the latter of which hold the south-west quarter of their tract, 
They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more civilised than most of the pawindah 
trihos. They acldom take military service, and cultivate but little themsclves, leaving the Dusiness 
of agricniture to their Jattenants. They have a hereditary Khan who has never possessed much 
power. 


The Gandapur.—The origin of the Ganddpur has been deserihed in section 399. Besides the 
original stock, they include by affiliation some off-shoots of the Shirdni, the Miishezai section of the 
Ghorghuehti Pathans, and the Rénfzai section of the Yasafzai tribe. ‘The manner in which they 
obtained their present country 1 deserihed in section 8389, They hold the whole of the north 
westorn part of trans-Tndus Derah Ismdil east of Tank and south of the Nila Koh ridge of the 
Salt-range, comprising an aren of 469 square iniles abutting on the Suleinans to the west; and the 
tuwn of Kvléchi is their hend-quarters, They were origimally a poor pawinduh and pastoral] tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Derah Iswmifl Pathins. They reached the 
height of their prosperity ahout the middle of the 18th century, but. lost their eastern possessiona 
some 70 years later, they being confiscated hy the Saddozai Governor of Leiah, They still ongage 
in the pawindah traffic, They are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khdén 
has but little power. 


The Bitanni include all the descendants in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kais. 
They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern Sulemine; but, being hard pressed 
by the Ghilzai, moved, in the time of Pahlol Lodi, throngh the Gomal Pas: and oceupied the castern 
side of the north of the range. as far north on its junction with the Salt-range and as far west as 
Kanfguram., Some time after the Wazfri drove them back to beyond Garang, while the Gurbuz 
contested with them the possession of the Ghabbar mountain, They now hold the hills on the west 
border of Tfink and Bannnu, from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south, In 
their disputes many of the tribe left for Hindistin whore their Lodi kinsmen oceupied the throne of 
Dehli, and the trihe has tlins been much weakeved, Sheikh Baitan had four sons, Tajfn, Kajin, 
Teméfl, and Warshptin. The tribo consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajin, with a few of those 
of Warshpin,  Tsmdil was adopted by Sarhan, and his descendants still live with the Sarbani 
Afghans, The Tajfn branch is chiefly represented by the clans Yhanne and Tatte, said to be 
deseended from slaves of Tajfu. A small Sniyad clan called Koti is affiliated to the Bitanni, Till 
some 50 years ago they lived wholly beyond our border ; but of Iate they lave spread into the Tank 
plains where they now form a large preportion of the Pathin population, occupying somo 650 
square miles, chiefly south of the Takwara. They also hold some tind in the Lannu district at 
the mouth of the passes which lead up into their hills, They are a rude people jnst emerging 
from barbarism, but keen-witted. They are of redinm weight. wiry, and active, and inveterate 
thieves and abcttors of thieves ; and they have been called the jackals of the Wazfri. They have 
no common Chief, The proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
thriftlessness,—“ Tho drian was heating in the p'ains and the Bitanni were dancing on the bills ;”’ 
and “A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.” 


The Daulat Khel.— The coming of this tribe to the district has been described in section 899. 


Their principal clan was the Katti Khel; and under their Chicf Katél Khan the Daulat Khel 
ruled Pink and were ngmerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century, They 
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accompanied the Durrdni into Hindistén, and brought back much wealth But since that 
time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now swnsll and feeble, The 
Nawab of Tank, the principal jugirdér of the district, is a Katti Khol. | 


The Tator have heen mentioned in section 399. They were very roughly treated by Na&dir 


-Shéh, and the Daulat Khol coipleted their ruin, They arc now almos{ extinct, heir two clans, 


the Béra Khel and Dari Khei, hold a small area on the Tank and Kulachi frontier. 


402, Pawindah, Border, and other tribes.—The tribes not possessing ~ufficiont inportance 
+o merit detailed description are— 


The Zarkani, 2 small colony of Sheis who settled somo 500 years ago ina corner between 
the Ganddpur anl Min Knel countey, ander the foot of the Sulemans. 


The Baluch, a small tribe of unceriain origin sfiiliated to Lhe Lodi tribes.' Thoy seem to have 
come in with the earliest Pathéniavaders. They hold the country round Panidla, at the foot of 
the Salt-ranvo where it leaves the Indus to teen nortawards, sud are the dominant race in the 
north of the cis-Todus portion of vue dis trict. | 


The Khasor, with the Nur Khel and Malli Khel, form a =mall tribe whicn claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who repudint: the claim. They hold the Khasor range, or the ridge, of the lower Salf- 
range whi. |. ruos down the rig! bank of the J ndus. 


The Ghorezai, a petty cio of sue Tabarak Kika, and the Miani, an insiguilicant pawindah 
clan of the Sairdni tribe, hold iands in the Gomal valley, the former lymg svuth and the latter 
north of the Liini river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western slopes of the 


Sulemdins, A portion of the Midni are independent pawindahs, but closely allied to those of our 
plains. 


The Kundi are a small pawindah clan who claim descent from the aneestor of the Nizis 
They settled in Tank with the Daulat Khel Lohdéni, and originally held the tract along the Suhel! 
stream in the North-east corner of ink. Bunt within the last 50 years Marwat immigrants have 
encroached largely on their castern lands. They are o lawless sect and great robbers, and the 
proverb runs--“ A dead Kundi is hbettor than a live one, 7” 


The Pawindah Tribes.—These tribes, which have been described generally in section 898» 
although not holding lands in the di- trict, are of conviderable administrative interest, as enormous 
nuinhers of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on cither side of the Indus, The principal 
tribes are noticed below : — 


The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai; but‘the Hotak say that they are 
a Biloch clan, ard merely dependent on them. They speak Pashto, but differ from the Ghilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawindahs, and winter in the Derajdt and 
summer in the (thilzai country, having no home of theirown. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 


herds, and they uct as carricrs rather than a. traders, They are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well 
behaved. 


The Kharotl say they aré an offshvot of Tokhi, mother of Hotak mentioned above, But the 
Tokhi say they are descended from a founding whom the tribe adopted. They hold the country 
about the sources of the Gomal river in Wargliin south by east of Ghazni, and they winter in the 
Ténk iabsfl, ‘Shey are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or carriers, Dr, Bellew 
identifies them with the Arachoti of Alexander’s historians, and points out that they still live in the 
ancient Arachosia, Ile considers them and the Na-ar to be of different origin from the mass of the 
Ghilzai. 

T'ie Suleman Khel are the most numervus, powerful, and warlike of all the Ghilzai 
tribes, and lwld @ large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those who trade with India coue chiefly from the hills ea-t of Ghazni and winter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring but little merchandize with them, but go down- 
country in great numbers, where they act as brokers or dalldls between the merchants 


and other pawindahe, They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though not bearing 
the Lest of characters, 


The Mian Khels have already been described in section 401, The trading and landowning 
sections are still closely connected, and in fact to some ext nt indistinguishable, 


The Dutann! inhabit the Warrak valley and the country between the Waz(ri hills and 
Gomal, They are a small, but well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhdéra, 
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1 It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Biloch origin, The Khetrdn, perhaps of 
Pathén origin, have become the nucleus of a Biloch tribe ; while 451 men of Dorah Ismdf{l returned 
themselves in this Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which latter is one of the Pawindah tribes 
of Pathdns. 

2 Macgregor says they are quict and inoffensive. ' 

8 One story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14th century 
ncoompanied the Mian Khel on one of their return journeys to Khordsén and ecttled there, . 
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| ‘ne Tekhi were the most prominent of all the Ghilzai tribes till the Hotak gare rulers 
.to Kandahér about 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of the Tarnak and the north valley of the 
Argandéb, with Keldt-i-Ghilzai a: their principal centre. . 


The Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Shdlgar south of GLazni, 
- With them are associated the Misa Khel Kdkar, who are descended from an Andar woman, 
and live south and west of Shdlgar.? 
The Tarakki winter about Kandahér. They are largely nomad. 


The Border tribes —-The most important tribes on the Derah Isméfl border are, beginning from 

| the south, the Qasr4ni Biloch and the Ushtardéni, already described in sections 388 and 401, 

the Shiréni, and the Mahstid Wazfri, The Wazfri will be described when I come to the 
border tribes of Bannu (section 404), 


The Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin described in section 400. They 
occupy the country round the Takht-i-Sulemén, bounded to the north by the Zarkanni stream 
and to the south by the Ushtaréni border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to 
the east of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirdni proper who hold the greater part 
of the tract, the Babar of our plains described in section 401, and the small tribes of Haripal 
and Jalwini lying to the south of the Shirdni proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consists of a couple of coarse 
blankets, and their principal occupation is agriculture. 


403. The Pathan tribes of Bannu.—On the southern border of the 
Bannu district, marching with Derah Ismail, we find the Marwat and the 
Nifzi, the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
north lie the Waziri and Bannichi of the great Karlinri section of Pathéns. 
The migration of the Nifzi from Tank across the Salt-range, and how the. 
Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been described in section 399. Their ancestor Nidzai had three sons, Bahai, 
Jamal, and Khaéku. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish- 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jam4l, and the Mushdéni and Sarhang 
clans among the Khéku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The 
Isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushfni in the north of the country 
between the Kohf&t Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed 
the river,’ and after a struggle lasting nearly a century and a half with their 
quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Awé4n_ subjects, finally drove 
the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahmad 


Shéh in 1748, eastwards across the Salt-range, and established themselves 
in Midnwiili. 


Towards the close of the 13th century® the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai_ Karlénri, and the Hanni, an affiliated trine of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karlinri home in Birmil, crossed the Sulemans into the Bannu dis- 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the Kurram and Gambifla rivers. About 
a century later the Banntchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri 
by his wife Mussammét Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen theu held 
the hills lying east of the Khost range in the angle between the Kohat 
and Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at Shaw4l, were driven from 
their homes by the Waziri, and, sweeping down the Kurram valley, drove 
the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohat and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers which they now hold inthe north-western corner of the district. 
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1 The figures for Biloch include 351 Andar in this district, who returned themselves a3 
eet the Kaltd Afghd 

? The Kalfd-t-Afghdné says that they held Lakki and were driven out across the river b 
the Khatak. ir seems imprubable. ach e riv y 

3 The Kalld-¢-Afghdni fixes this date at the middle of the 12th century, and that of th 
Bannéchi invasion at abont 1,300 A.D, ury t e 
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‘At the same time the Daur, a tribe of evil repute in every npride of the 


word, occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond our border, which they 
still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose history’ 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of. 
the district above Kéléhégh and the spur which the Salt-range throws 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbaace. 


When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, drove the Banntchi out of the Shawél hills, 
they occvpied the couutry thus vacated, and for 350 years confined them- 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to en*roach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
the right bank of the Tochi, and of the Banntchi on the left bank of the 
Kurram. At first their visits were confined to the cold season ; but early 
in the present centurv, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannu, they finally made good their 
footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 


The latest comers are the Bitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border of the 
Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathéns hold ‘all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line Joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathdns, with the partial exception of the Niézi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect ; the Niazi speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 


404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, 
beginning from the south :— 


The Marwat hoid almost the whole of the Lakki tuhsil, that is to say the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of tho country between the trans-Indus Salt-range and 
the Waziri hills. Within the last fifty years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Derah Ismail, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundiin the northern corner of Tink and along the foot of the hills 
and from the Balich in the Paniila country. Their most important clans are the Musa Khel, 
Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahrém, and Tapf. With them are associated a few of the Nidzi, 
who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. Tho Marwat aro as fine an 
law-abiding a body of men as aro to be found on our border. They are a simple, manly, and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing 
mee he Their women aro not secluded, Their history has heen sketched in scction 899, 

eir hereditary enemies the Khatak say of them: “Keep a Marwat to look after asses; 
his s: mach well filled and his fect well worn.” 


The Banuuchi hojd the central portion of the Bannu tahs{l, betweon the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403, They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
than any other Pathdn tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other doctors of 
Islém in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamedyah, 
end with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst 
them; insomuch that “ Banntchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahomedans, and by 
“a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the frrigated tract originally 
“ occupied by the tribe.’ The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of 
their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Banntchi proper. They are of inferior 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and capital cultivators. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them: ‘The Bannichis are bad specimens of Afghdns; can 
* worse be said of any race? They have all the vices of Pathins rankly luxuriant, their 
“ virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women, ‘“ Who 
“ marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

The Niagi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between Midnwili 
and the hills; in other words 0 much of the Bannu district aa is contained between the Salt- 
range on either side the Indus, andthe Kurram and a line drawn from ite mouth due enst across 
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the Indus, giikete history and distribution have been related in sections 899' and 408, They 


vane 
‘ nt ee u 
crak ' 


' gre indifferent cultivators, und still retain. much of the Pathén pride of race. The cis-Indus 


branch is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khel is the predominant and 


' most warlike-section ; but thoy all make good soldiers. A section of them is still independent 


and engaged in parwinduh traffic, spending the summer about Kandahér and wintering in 


Derah Isméfl, They are strict Sunnis. They scem to bea quarrelsome people, for the proverb 


; Mego" The Nidzi like rows.” 
'- i ‘Minor tribes are the Mughal Khel clan of Ydaulzai who conquered a small tract round 


Ghoriwé] some seven centnvics ago, and still show their origin in speech and physiognomy, 


The Khatak will be decribed when I di-cuss dhe Koluit tribes, 


* 405. The Waziri—The whole of the Banuu portion beyond our border is occupied by 
the Darvesh Khe) Wagzfri, while south of them, along the Deval Isméfl border, behind the 
Bitanni couniry, and as far south as the Gemal pass, lie the Mahytid clan of the same tribe. 
The Waziri are descended from Suleman, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karldnri tribes} 
The original seat of the tribe was in the Birmil hills, wet of the Khost range which separates 
them from their kinsmen the Banntchi descendants of Shitak, Sulemin had two sons, Lélai 
and Khizrai, Lélai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in Ningrahdr on the 


7 northern slopes of the western Safed Koh, where his descendants the Lélai Waziri are still 


rottled, Khiz:ai had three sons, Miva, Mahstid, and Garbuz, From Mah vid are descended 

the Mahsé1 Wazfri, divided into thé Alizai and Dallolzm; while from Misa Darvesh aro 

sai the Utmidnzai and Alimadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesh Khel 
aziri. 

About the close of the idth century the Wazfri began to move eastwards, They first crossed 
the Khost range and drove the Panmichi out of Shawal, and oecupied the bills of the Bannu 
and Kolit. border north of the Tochi, Then, ccosing that river, they drove the Urmar 
Afghans, deseondants of Urmar, son of Sharkabin and near hinsmen of the Abdali? out of 


, the hills south of the Tochi en the lower Bannu ard Tank borders to take refuge in the Loghar 


valloy near Kabul, and didodging the Bitanni from KéAnfzuram, drove them back heyond 
Garanyi to the low hills on our mediate frontier, They thus obtained po session of all that 
confused system of mountains which, «tarting from the Gomal pass whiely marks the northern 
extremity of the Sulandns proper, runs northward: along our border to Thal and the Kurram 
river, where if, joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh, Their two main sections are the 
Mahstid and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the hills to the south, and the latter those to the 
north of the Tochi river and the Khascr pass; while of the Darvesh Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the Utmdnzai the northern parts, The Hasan Khel, an important 
Utmninzai sept, hold the extreme nerth-western portion of the tract, The two grout sections 
are practically independent tribes, owning no eommen head, and with but little common feeling, 
They still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Salomdin Khel and Kharoti Gbilzai 
winter there with their flocks, and during their stay the Waziri are confined to ther walled 
villages, They were till lately wholly nomad and pastoral: but thes have of late years cneroached 
upon the plain country of the Morwat, Bawmichi, and Khatak, and now hold cultivated lands 
int Bannu and Kolidt, 

The Gurbuz, an unimportant tribe, accompanied the Waztri in their movements, and once 
ocenpied the hills between their Mahwtd and Darvesh Khel brethren, where, as alvendy narrated, 
they disputed the possession of the Ghabbar peak with the Vituuni, They have now returned 
to their origina] scat west of the Khost range, and north of the Dan whe hold the trans-horder 
banks of the Tochi river, 

The Waziri are one of the most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border, the 
Mabsid being pre-eminent for turbulence and lawlessness, They are vxccc tingly democrati¢ 
and have no reeoenised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dcaiing with them. They 
are tall, netive, museular, and courageous, and their customnk differ in several respects frum those 
of the Pathdns in general, They are still ina state of semi-cberbarism, They are well described 
in the Halyat-¢-Afghdné (pages 227 fof the translation). The large number of Waafris shown 
in the Bannu district is partly due to the Census having been held on the mght of the weekly 
fair. But Mr. Thorburn estimates the Wavf{ri population of the purely Wavfri border villages 
alone at 13,528, and there arc always miny members of the tribe scattered about the district 
Sin search of work or of opportunities for theft, especially during the spring months, On the 
Bannu border distress owing to failure of rain hed probably made the number of such persons 
unnaually high at the time of the census. 








ET 





> Dr, Bellew makes them the Wairsi sept of the Lodha trihe of Pramara Rajputs ; and says 
that they crossad from the Indus riverain across the Sham plain into the Binnil hills, then held 
by the Khatak whom they drove northwards, taking the whole of their cow:try from the Sham 
plain to the Kohdt valley. He gives no authority for these statements, 

4 Thia is according to tho genealogies, But the Urmar ere probably of Hindki origin, and 


speak a Panjabi dialect known os Urmari, of which a grammar has just becn submitted to 
Government for approval. - 
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_ 06, The Pathan tribes of Kohat.—The Pathéns of Kohat belong 
‘almost entirely to two great tribes, the Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
the Karlénri, and the Bangash, a Qureshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
original home of the Khatak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlfnri, was the west face of the northern Sulemfns, where they held the 
valley of Shawél now occupied by the Waziri.2 Towards the close of the 
18th century’ they, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Karlfnri, moved castwards, the two last: descendiny into the 
Bannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gambiia, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of our border. A century later the Banntchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu; and 
not long after this the Kuuatak, quarrelling with the Banidchi, sioved to the 
north and east and ocerpied tiie hilly country, then wuinhabited, which 
stretches across the centre of the Kohat district* to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refuge with them, and the bulk of whom now oecupy the north-east 
corner of the Kurram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbarism about Kadniguram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karlanri, held all the valley of 
Kohat in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus 
to Kohat ; while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
Gardez in Zurmat. But in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, ' 
increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated east- 
wards en masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently driven out by the 
Tari* and J4ji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khugifni, 
son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Awan stock’ though now Pathé&ns for all 
practical purposes, and who still ocenpy the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
Kohat. The struggle was prolonged for nearly a century; but by the close 


.of the 15th century the Orakzai had’ been driven into the lower of the ranges 


which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and le along the north- 


western border of the Kohat District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 


“themselves of all the northern and central portions of Koh&t and divided the 


country between them, the former taking all the southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 


Koh&t and Mirdnzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Samana range ; 
‘and ‘he hills between Gada Khel and Léchi were then fixed and still remain as 


the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the K4bul river between Khairfbid and Naushahra on condition of his 


1Unfortunately the Settlement Officer of Kohat went on furlough without reporting his 
settlement, Consequently I have far less full information regarding this than regarding any other 
frontier district, I have, however, done my best to supply the defect from other sources, 

2 Dr. Bellew says that the Khatak held all the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Derah Isméfl Khén till driven out by the Wazfri, who being in their turn driven northwards 
by the pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hills then 
held by the Bannfichi. He gives no authority for this account, which does not agree with the 
traditions of the Khatak themselves as related in the Kalfd-t-Afghdns. 

3 The Kalfd-¢-Afghdni places the migration in the middle of the 12th century, and the 


| Bannichi migration at about 1800 A.D 


Z The Turi were originally hamedyaks of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 
™ 


rs. 
6 Mr, Merk, however, tells me that the Khugidni claim Durrdni origin; and that the claim is 
aimitted by the Durrdni, and supported by their genealogies, 
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. guarding the high road between Attak and Peshéwar. This brought him into 
contact with the Mandanr of Yisufzai who held the country opposite on the 
left bank of the KAbul river. Their quarrels were continual; and at length in 
the time of Sh&h Jahén the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Sw&t river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and 

: alge pushed across the plain and acquired a position about JamAélgarhi to the 

“w@eth of Mard4én, in the very heart of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Sw&t on the one hand and Buner on the other. They have 

‘also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalfl who lie to the west of their 

’. Pesh&war territory. Mcanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to ihe 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt-range to the 
‘Indus at Kaélaéb4gh ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
‘bank from a little above the junction of the K4bul river to Kélabfgh, all 

Kohat save the portion occupied by the Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhwér valley in the north of 
Yisufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Aw4n country as far cast as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now only 
hold Makhad in the Réwalpindi district, and the left bank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scattered 
“about the cis-Indus plains; but their owners have no connection with the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the 1§th century two partics grew up in the tribe. 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Shéh Durrani 
in his invasion of Hinddést4n; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohat and all the Khatak country of Peshfiwar, with their capital at Akora 
on the K&4bul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Kch&t, including the south-eastern corner occupied hy the Sdghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak of Bannu. The western 


section have their capital at Teri, south-west of Kohft, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 


Thus with the exception of a few Awfn villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Koh&t is held by Pathdns, 
and with the exception of a narrow strip of land stretching along the northern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is held by the Ni&zi 
(see section 40), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Nawab of Khatak holds the Teri tract in jagir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. | 

407. The Khatak.—Tho history of the Khatak tribe bas been sketched above, They 
are descended from Luqmdn surnamed Khatak, son of Burbiu, son of Kakai.) Luqmin had two 
gons Turman and Buldq. The descendants of the latter aro stil! known as the Bulfqi section ; 
while Tarai, son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
‘glans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name, They have absorbed several small 
tribes of doubtful origin, the Mugiaki and Samini* belonging to the Buldq, while the Jalozai, 
Dangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most importent clans of the Tari 
section ere the Anokhel to which the chief's family belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower Mohmandi® who hold the right bank cf the Indus below Attak, and the Mfr 
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4 Kakai was son of Karign, founder of the Karlénri division of the Afghéns, 
2 Dr, Bellew interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese, 


®The Mobmandi of the Khwarra valley of the Kobdt District are quite distinct from ¢ 
“Mohmand of Posbéwar. as mee 
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Khel who hold the Chauntra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. Among the Buldqi the 
most important clan is tho Sdghri, with its practically independent Bangi Khel sept, “hese 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kélabégh, while the Séghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus posseasions of the tribe. Most of the Khatak in Ydsufai 
are also Buldq. The Kaka Khel section of the Khatak are descended from the famous saint 
Shekh Rahfm Kar, and ure consequently venerated by all northern Pathdinse. The Khatak are a 
fine manly race, and differ trom all other Pathdéns in features, general ap, earance, and many of 
tHéir customs. They are the northernmost of all the Pathdns settled on our fagption who speak 
the soft or western dialect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have been fr centuries 
at feud with all their nvighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and “a 
* most favourable specimen of Pathan,” and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt tr.de with 
Sw4t and Buner in the'r hands. They are all Sunnis, The Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says: ‘ Friendship is good with any one buta Kbutak: may tle devil take a Khatak ” | 
and “A Khatak isahen. If you seize him slowly he sits down; and if suddenly he clucks,”’ 
Another proverb runs thus: “Though tic Khatak is a good horseman, yet he is aman of but 
“ one charge,” 

The Bangash.—The carly history of the Bangash has boen narrated above, Since they 
settled down in their Kohét possessions no event of importance has marked their history, They 
claim descent from Khalid ibn Walid, Mahomev’s apostle to the Afghins of Ghor,! and himeelf 
of the original stock from which they sprang; but they are Pathdns ‘‘as regards character, cus- 
“toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sous Gar and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existe] between them, were nicknamed Bunkash or root destroyers, These 
sons have given their names to the two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
themselves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khatak, Turi, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the 
Karlénri branch are divided, though tho division has of late lost most of its importance.? The 
Gari are divided into Mirdnzai and Baizai clans. Tho Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper; . 
the M{rdénzai lie to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name; while 
the Sdémilzai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozin at the foot of the Orékzai 
hills, where they are incependent, or live in Paiwdy and Kurram under the protection of the Turi, 
The Bangash Nawébs of Furrukhabid belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes.—The tribes on the Kohit border, beginning froin the south, are the Darvesh 
Khel Wazfri, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afrfdi, The Wazfri have already been described 
in section 405, The Zaimusht areatribe of Spin Tarin Afghdns who inhabit the hills between 
the Kurram and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kohat. They belong to the 
Sémil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has been given in section 406. With them are 
assuciated the Alfkhel, Mifshti, the Shekhan, and some of the Malla Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the HTamsdyah clan, th ugh, asthe name implics, distinct by descent, The 
Orakzai hold the lower suuth-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and the greater part of Tiréh. They 
are divided into five great clans, the Allezai, Massozai, Daulatzai, Ismdilzai, and Lashkarzai, of 
which the Daulatzai and Massozai are the most numerous, The Muhammad Khel is the largest 
sept of the Daulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to the Shiah sect. They area fine manly 
tribe, but exccedingly turbulent. They ure divided between the S4mil and Gar factions, There 
are & considerable number of Orakzai tenants scattered about the Kohat District, The present 
Ay of Bhopal belong to this tribe, The Afridi will be described among the border tribes of 

eshdwar, 


408. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar.—The Pathéns of Peshawar belong, 
with the exception of the Khatak described above, almost wholly to the 
Afghans proper, descendants of Sarban; and among them to the line of 
Karshabin or the representatives of the ancient Gandhéri, as distinguished 
from the true Afghins of Jewish origin who trace their descent from 
Sharkhabin. I have already told, in section 395, how during the 5th or 6th 
century a Gandhfri colony emigrated to Kandahar, and there were joined and 


1Dr, Bellew thinks that they and the Orakzai are perhaps both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to the group of Tiirk tribes, among whom he includes all the Karlanri, or, as he calls 
them, Tdrklanri, who came in with the invasion of Sabuktagfn in the 10th and Taimur in the 16th 
century of our era, 

2Dr. Bellew is of opinion that tiese names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The present division of the tribes is given as follows by Major James: 
Sdmil,—Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdin Khel, Sepéh, Kamr, 
Zekha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi. Gdr—Half{ the Orakzai, half the 
Bangash, the Khalfl, and the Kiki Khel and Qambar Khel clans of Afridi, The feud between ' 
the two factions is still very strong and bitter, and is supplemented by the sectarian animosity 
between Shfah and Sunni, . : 
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converted by the Afghan stock of Ghor who blended with them into a gingle 
nation, Their original emigration was duc to the pressure of Jat and Scythic 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kabul 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazik,! who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai Karlanri, and who were converted by Mahmid 
Ghaznavi jy, the opening of the llth century. They extended tHeir 
sway over the Réwalpindi and Peshéwar districts and the valley of the 
- KGbul as far west as Jalélébéd, driving many of the original Hindki or 
. Gandhéri inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lic in the 
hills to the north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining Tlindkis they lost the purity of their 
faith, and were described as infidels by the Afgh4ns who subsequently drove 
them out. 


The Kandahar colony of Gandhfri was divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel, hesides whom it included the descend- 


ants of Zamand and Kadnsi. I give below the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kbarshabtin for convenience of reference :— 


' 
4 


Hold the Peshiwar plain north of tho Kébul 
C Mandant river, called British Yuisufzai, the Chamlah 
at valley on the Peshiwar border, and part of 
Yusufzai... < the Haripur tract in Hazara. 
| Yisufzail Hold Swét, Buner, Panjkora, and Dfr; the 
Khakhai \ proper, hills north of the Ydsufzai plain, 
Gugiéni _ ea ee in the angle betweon 
si ie Kabul and Swat rivers, 
Tarklanri... ... Hold Bajaur tract west of Swit. 


Plains Moh- ¢ Hold plains of Peshéwar on right bank of Bara, 


Mohmand wnand, ) iver, 
Kand ...4 Giexvin Bar = Moh- ¢ Hold mountains north of Kabul river and wert 
Khol mand, 2? of the Swit-Kabul odd, 


{ Hold Peshiwar plain on right bank of Kabul 
Détidzai } river to a little below the junction of the 
Bara river, 
Khalil ae .. Hold the Pesh4war plains between the Daddgai 
and the Khaibar. as 
Muhammadzai .. Hold Hashtnaghar, the plains cast of Swat 
Zamand | river in Peshawar. 
Others =e ... Sceattered, ; 
Shinwari... ... Hold part of Khaibar mountains and the north- 
Kénsi ... as { ern slopes of the Safed Koh. 
Others a Scattered. 


About the middle of the 13th century’ they were settled about the head- 
waters of the Tarnak and Arghasén rivers, while the Tarin Afyhang held, as 
they still hold, the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 

arlénri neighbours the Utman Khel of the Gomal valley,? left their homes 
and migrated to Kabul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half. of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg, .a lineal descendant of Taimur and Baébar’s 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahfr on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the Jalélébéd valley. Here the Guyidni settled in 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrahfér, the Tarklénri occupied. 


1 Dr. Bellew seems doubtful whether the Dilazdk were of Jat or of Réjpét extraction, He 
says the name is of Buddhist origin, : 


2 Another makes the Utmdn Khel descendants of one Utmén, a follower of Mahmidd. 
Ghaznavi, who ofrea 1,000 A. D. in the country which they now hold. : | 
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Lughmén, while the Yusufzai (I use the wore throughout in its mre sense 


to include both the Mandanr and the Ydsufzai proper) and Utmén Khel 
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moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they 
settled peacefully for a while; but presently quarrelled with the Dilazék and 
expelled them from the Dodba or plain country in the angle between the Sw&t 
and Kébul rivers, into which they moved. They then erc~sed the Swit river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked tue Eastern Shilmani, a tribe. prubably of 


Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilmdn on tho Kurram 


river for the Kheibar moyntains and Hashtnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains int. Swit, 
thus acquiring all ihe plain country porth of the Kébul river and west of 
Hoti Mardan. 


409. Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 
Kandahar country had been following in their track ; and carly in the 16th 
centnry they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem 
to have divided, a part. of the Mohman? now known as the Bar Mohmand 
crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass tothe plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yasufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilazik in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the 
Kabul river into what are now called the Yasufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of the Kabul river and west of Jafozai. This they still 
hold, the Daéddzii holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bara river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country south of the 
Béra and alony the right bank of the Kabul as far as Naushahra, though they 
have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. ©Mcanwhile the 
Bar Mohinand made theniselves masters of the hill country lying north of the 
Kabul river as far up as Lalpura and west of the Dofba, and possessed them- 
selves of their ancestral capital Gandhéra, driving out into Katfiristén the in- 
habitants, who were probably their ancient kinsmen, the desvendants of such 
Gandhéri as had not accompanied them when, two centuries carlier, they had 
migrated to Kandahdr. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the Afridi 
hills to the north of the Khaihar pass. 

While these events were occurring, the Gugidni, Tarklénri,! and Muham- 
madzai, who had been left behind in| Ningrahfér, moved castwards, whether 


— driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in ay allies against 


the Dilazik by the Yusufzai. Atany rate they joined their friends in Do&ba and 
Hashtnaghar, and attacking the Dilazik, drove them out of Yasufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugidni receiving Dotba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 


. ¥dsufzai, Utman Khel, and Tarklinri took the great Yasufzai plain. During 


the next twenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill 


country along the Yusufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Muhmand border, from the 


Indus to the range separating {he Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the imhabitants 
of which, again the ancient, Gandhéri who had already suffered at the hands of 


‘the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and west across the Indus into Hazéra and 


_ ‘across the Kurram into KAfiristaén. This country also they divided, the 


Tarklénri taking Bajaur, and the Utmdén Khel the valley of the Sw&t mver up 





* & section of the Tarkl4nri remained in Lugbmdn, where they still dwell, 
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to Arang Bérang and its junction with the Panjkora, while the Yisufzai-'held 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
country, including lower Sw&t, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatek obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 406, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshiwar district. Thus the 
-Khakhai and their allies held all the country north of the K4bul river from the 
, aedus'to Kunar, including the hills north of the Pesh&war border, but ex- 
“eluding those lying west of Do&ba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand ; 
while all the plain country south of the K4ébul was held, in the east by the 
Khatak, and in the west by the Ghoria Khel. These last attempted to cross 
the river into Yasufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yasufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. How the Khatak pushed across into the 
-Yiisufzai plain has already been told (section 406). The Dilazék, thus expell- 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it ; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jahfingir and scattered over the {dia peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
their two great sections, the Mandanr and the Ydsufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th century the Yasufzai expelled the Mandanr from SwAt and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yasufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Ydsufzai now hold Swat, Buner, and 
the Lundkhwér and Ranizai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 


410. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar continued.—The plain Mohmand.—I now proceed to 
describe the tribes in detail, Passing fron Kohdét into Peshiwar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have already been described in section 407, and turning west, wo first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Bérg 
stream. They are divided int» five main sections, the Maydrzai, Misazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sarganni, Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are called 4vddd, a title 
meaning master, and conferred by the Mughal Emperors.1 They are good and industrious culti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed oxcept on the Afridi border, Their relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des- 
cribed in section 409, 

The Khalil occupy the left bank of the Béra, and the country along the front of the 
Khaibar pass, They have four main clans, Matizai, Baérozai, Ishdqzai, and Tilarzai, of which the 
Rérozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators, Thore are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahér. 

The Daudzal occupy the loft bank of the Kébul river as far down as the junction of the Béra, 
The Mohmand and Déudzai are descended from a common ancestor Daulatydr, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghoria Khel. Daud had three sons, Mandkai, Mémir, and Yisuf, from whom 
are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, Huson, Nekai, and Badlo, of 
whom ohly the first is represonted in Peshdwar. Nekai fled into Hinddstén, while Bélo’s fow 
‘descendants livo in parts of ‘Tirah. 

The Gugiant hold the Dodba or plain country ia the angle between the Kabul and Swat rivers, 
They are doscended from Mak, the son of Klakhai, by a Aamsdyah shepherd who married Mak’s 
daughter Gugi, whence the uname, They are divided into two great sections, Hotak and Zfrak. 
Macgregor says that other Pathdns do not recognise them as of pure Pathdn blood. 

e Muhammadza{? bold Hashtnoghear, 2 strip of torritury some 13 miles broad running down 
the left bank of the Swat river from our border to Naushahra. They aro descended from Muham- 
mad, one of the sons of Zamand ; and with them are settled a few descendants of his brothers, from 
oue of whom, Kheshgi, one of their priuicipal villages is named, Their clans are Préng, Chérsadda, 

. Ragar, Utmdnzai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao, and Tangi with its two septs Barazai and Nasratzai. 
‘Tbe Baizal——The Yusufzai proper are divided into the Badi Khel (now extinct), Isézai, [lidezai, 
Malfzai, and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Rénfzai8 who hold the 


4 Arbéb is the plural of the Arabic Rad or Lord ; a term often applied to the Deity, 

2 The tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Mémanzui, and their ancestor, Mohmand or Méman. 
-' § The Hatydt-¢-Afghdné calls the Rénizai a sept of the Baizai. This seems improbable, as they 
‘descend from different wives of Ako. : 
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ce er rtio n of ‘the bills between Ytisufzai and Swit, the Khwdjazai who occupy the country 
. between the Swit and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last originally held the Lundkhwér valley 
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in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshdwar district, and all the eastern hill country. 
between that and the Swdt river. The hills they still hold ; but the Khatok have,’ as already recounted 
in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the Utmaén Khel Karlénri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a fond with their neighbours and kinsmen the Rdnizai, have obtained : 
its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the sor‘h of these last, They 
are divided into six septs, Abba Khel, Aziz Khel, Bébozai, Matorezai, Misa Khel, and Zangi Khel. 
The last lies south of the [lam range which divides Swit from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizni valley and the hills to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and Witmén Khel, 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 

The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into. rain clans 
as follows : — 
¢ Mishrénzai, 


* ) Kishr4ngai, 


(Usmanzai { Daniatzai, 


{ Kainalzai 


Amézai IsmA{lzai, 


Alfzai., 
, Utm4nzai na | Kanda, 
Mandanr ___... 4 Akazai, 


Méanezai. 
Malakzai. 


Saddozai. 


. Razar ..4 Ako Khel. 
| Khidrzai, 
( Maémizai, 


The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utmdnzai by a second wife of Utinén, but they are 
practically separated from thom, The Usmdnzai vecupy all the northern and western port‘ons of 
the Mandanr tract, the Kamdlzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwéar valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Buléiq Khatak, while the Amézai lie to the cast and 
south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishrdénzai, who hold Hoti and Mardén, and the 
Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismiflzai to the south of the respective tracts, 
South of the Amdzai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Razar; while the 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the Utmdnzni to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent Gadiin valley, and carly in tho 18th century were called across the Indus 
by the Gijars of Hazara as allies against the Tarfn Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torbelu to the southern horder of Iazéra. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alfzai holding the southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border into Attak, ‘Ihe Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys botween 
Chamlah and the Gadin country. The valley of Chamlah on the Peshd4war border and north of the 
Gadiin country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Amédzai, whose Isméflzai 
sept hold the Mahéban country, largely prepondcrate, The Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and long subject to the rulers of Pesh&war, are perhaps more civilised and less im- 
patient of control than any other Pathin tribe. 


+11, The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afridi—Dr. Bellow says that the 
Afrfdi, whor he identifies with the Aparytw of Herodotus, originally held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system betweon the Kabul and the Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwadgrs of the 
Kurram and the Pewar ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of the 5th and succeeding 
centuries, they have been successively encroached upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; first by the 
Orakzai and Bangash to the south, and later by the Waziri and Turi to the south-west, the 
Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khugidni aud Shinwdri to the west, They now hold only the 
central fastnesses of the castern extremity of the Safed Koh ; namely, the Khaibar mountains, the 
valley of the Bara and the range south of that valley which separates Koh4t from Peshdéwar, and 
the northern parts of Tirah, which they recovered from the Orakzai in the time of Jahéngir. The 
Pathan historians trace their descent from Burhan, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlénri, by his son 
Usm in surnamed Afridi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by pats of 
the Bhatti tribe and Yaddbansi stock, subjects of the R&ja of Lahord, who were constantly 
by the Afghéns of Ghor and the Sulemans ; and that about thr end of the century the Afridi, then 
in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore Government all the hill country west of the 
Indus and south of the Kébul river on condition of guarding the frontier against invasion. The 


Afridi are divided into five clans, of which the Ula Khel and in itthe Zakha Khel septis the 


one. Some say that the Khatak, as well as the Utmén Khel, were called in as allies against the 
ca 
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largest, while the Mite Khel are no longer to be found in Afghdnistén and the Mfri ‘Khel, havé been 


amalgamated with tho Maltkdin ond Aka Khel, Somo of the principal divisions are shown © 


below :-— 
1, Mita Khel. 
re! 2. Méri Khel, 
Bassi Khel, 
Mndda Khel. 
Sultan Khel. 
Miro Khel, 
« ( Kuki Khel, 


8. Aka Kiel 


Firoz Khel “| Kamar Khel. 
Maimana Khel... Mir Almad Khol medi ie 


> 


| Ula Khel (itinibar 


Afrfdi), Zakha Khel. 
Hasan Khel, 


Jawaki, 
5, Adam Khel 64 Galli 
Ashu Khel, 


But for practical purposes they are divided at presont into eight clans, edz, Kuki Khel, Malik- 
din Khel, Qaubar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, Sep&h and Adam Khel, whose 
names are printed in italics in the uhove table, 

The Adam Khel, who inclade the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 
occupy tho range between Kohat aud Peshawar, from Aker west of the Kohét pass to the Khatak 
boundary, The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the 
north-eastern border of the Kohat distriet. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
range of hills fran Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest to British territory. 
Theso two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi country, and lead a inore_ sottled lifa 
than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British India. The other tribes are in some degreo migratury, wintering in the lower 
hills and valleys, while in the hot. weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains, 
But their goneral distribution is as follows: Nerth of the Bira river is the Kajivri plain, 
which forms the winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qumbar Klicl, Sepéh, and Kamar 
Khel, The Qambar Khel pass the summer in Tirdh, The Sepdih’s smumer quarters are in the Bara 
valley ; while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of the Safed Koh between Maidsn 
and Bara, and are better cultivators and graziers and Jess habitual robbers than their kinsmon, The 
Zakha Khel are the most wiht and lawless of the Afridi clans. Their upper settlements are in the 
Maidén and Bara districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bazir valley north of Landi Kotal, 
und in the Khaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal, Their children are chiistened by being passed 
backwards and forwards through a bole made ina wallalter the fashion of a burglar, while the paronts 
ropeat “Bo a thief; ben thief,’ an cahortation which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at yoars of diserelion, They are noloriou, as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving 
Afridi, The Kuki Khel hold the eastern mouth of the Khaibar, and the pass itself ag faras Ali 
Masjid. In summer they retire to the gleu of Rajgal, north of Maidan, in the Safed Kob, They 
trade in firewood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by overt nets of aggression, The 
Afrfdi ia the most barbarous of all the tribes of eur border, All the Karldnri, with the single 
exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable ; but mest of oll the Afridi. “ Ruthless 
“cowardly robbery and coldblooded treacherous murder are tu an Afridi the saltof life, Brought up 
“from earliest ofluhioud amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless revenge, nothing has yet 
“ chan him: as he lives, a shameless crucl savage, Be he dies, Yet he is reputed brave, and 
“that bY men who have seen hin fighting ; and he is on the whole the finest of the Pathén races of 
“our border, Ifis physique is exceptionally fine, and ie i. really braver, more open and ruore 
“treacherous than other Pathdins, This much is certain, that he has tle power of prejudicing 
“Englishmon in his favour ; and few are brought inty contact with bin whe do not at least begin 
“with onthu-iaslic admiration for his manliness.”? He is iall, spare, wiry, and athlotie ; hardy 
and active, but impatient of heat. Hi, women are netoriously unchuste, Lis is only nolinally 
& Musalmin, being wholly ignorant and intensely suyerstitious, The Zakla Khel removed the 
odiun under which they suffered of possessing uo shrine at which to worship, by inducing a 
sainted wan of the Kika Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order 
‘to bury his corpse and thus agquiro a holy place of their own. The Afridi are intensely demo- 


\ Sepah. 


 oratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. 


The Mullagorl.—North of the Afridi come the Mullagori, a small and inoffensive tribe who 
‘are associated with the hill Molmand, but whoso Pathén origin is doubtful, They held 
the Tartarab country north of the Kbaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine them- 
selves to petty offences. 


% Macgrogor’s Gazetteer of the North-Western Frontier, verd, Afridi, — 


ir 
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_ ‘The Shinwari are the only branch of the descendants of Kinsi, third son of Karshalén,¢” 
who. still retain a corporate existence a8 a tribe. They He west of the Mulldgori, hold the hills 
to the north of the western end of the Khaibar pass, and theney stretch along the northern slopes 
of the Safed Koh up tothe Khngidni territory. They are divided into four great clans, Sangu 
Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepdéh, and Mandozai. The Khaibar Shinw&ri belong to the Ali Sher Khel, 
and live in the Lodrgi valley at Landi Kotal. Their principal septs are Piro Khel, Mfr Dadd 
Khel, Khiiga Khel, Shekh Mal Khel, and Sulemin Khcl. They are largely ougagod in the 
carrying trade beween Peshawar and Kibu’ ; and are stalwart, hardworking and inoffon-ive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving, They probably came upto this part of the country with the 
Ghoria Khel (see sectiou 409). 


The Bar Mohmand, -The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409. . They hold the hills to the west of che Dudba between the Kabul river and Bajau. and tho 
Utmén Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of tho northern hills of the 
Khaibar. They have also spre.d across ous border along the Kébul riv. r, between the two branches 
of which the Halfuzai cian Lold a small area lying between the Ddéudzai and the Gugidui. Their 
principal seetions are Baizai, Khwaéozai, Vawezai, Utminsai, Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Hal{mzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, and Tarakzai proper, The Hal{mzgai and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the others living further west. The Khin of 
Lélpura, Chief of the Molunand, who belongs to the Tarakzai clin, probably enjoys more real 
power than any other tribal Chief among the Pathdins of our immediate horler, The Mohmand 
is almost as great a savage asthe Airfdi, while his venality ix even greater, ‘ Yua have only 
“ got to put a rupeo in your eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman, ” They for- 
merly gave much trouble on cur border, 


‘The Utman Khel.—-The history of the Utméin Kiel has already been sketched in sections 
408-9. They ovcupy both banks of the Swat river beyond our border as far np as Arang 
Bérang, and have, as stated in section 41v, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundkhwar, 
The two chief clans are Umar Khel and Asfl Khel, the former of which hold the hills on the 
Peshiwar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swit river aro the more powerful, “ They 

* are deserihed as tall, stont, and fair, often going naked to the 
'waiit, The women Iabour like the nen, and everything shows 
Bédt Khel ,.. (atmost extinct), “the absence of civilization, They ave a sober people, with 


Hasanzai., “none of the vices of tie Yusnfzai.’* They give us but little 
Isazi ye Madakhel, trouble. 

Akdzai. The Yusufzai proper.-—Tho hi-tory of the Yusufzai has 
Tlisszai. alreuly been related in sections 408-9, Their main divisions 

Daulatzai. are shown in the margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 
Malizai rue J Chghiava have already been described in ccetion 419, The Isdizai hold the 

Nitrazai. north-east slopes of Maldban, and the mountainous country on 

Rgnizai. both side, of the Indus in Haztra and the Gadtin valley, The 
Akozai .§% Khwajazai, Malfzai hold eastern and the Ilidszai western Buner. The Ranfzai 

Baizai, and Baizai sopty of the Akozai hold all the hills beyond tho 


northern border of “Veufzai, the former to the west and the 
latter to the cast. Beyond them in Bunor lie the Salarzai sept 
of the Fidszai, and again between them and the Chamlah valloy 
are the Niurazai of the Malfzai clan, which include the Abazai section. The Yiisufzai are incredibly 
saperstiticus, proud, avaricious, turbulent, merciless, and revengeful. But they are of a lively, 
me. ‘y, sociahle disposition, fond of music and poctry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
women, Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic, 

The Jadun Country.—South of the Yisnfzai territory come Chamlah and the Kkadu Khel 
territory already noticed, The southern part: of the counts; between Pe-shdwar and Hazéra 
constitute tiie Jaddu or Gadin country. The holdings of other tribes in (his valley have already 
heen noticed. The Jadtin themselves oceupy all the castern portions of the valley and the 
southern slopes of Mahdban down to the Tudus, as wellas a con:iderable area in Hazéra, They 
are degcribed in section 417, 


_. 412. The Pathan Tribes of Hazara. -The Tazfra mountains on this 
side of the Indus were from a very early date inhabited by a mixed population 
of Indian origin, the Gakkhars occupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Rajpéts of the eastern hills, while a Gdjar population held 
most of the northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. a 
family of Karl4gh Tirks came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pakhli 
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* Dr. Bellews say: they came from Persia in the time of Nédir Shah, and settled among the 


ee 


Pathanes. ’ 
* Macgrogor’s Gazetteer, voce Utmén Khel, 
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plain in the north and contre of.the district, and established their rule over 


the whole of the district, thon known as the kingdom of Pakhli.t I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 16th century, the Dilazék were 
driven out of Pesh4war across the Indus, and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gandhéri, the present inhabitants of Sw4t and Buner 
and the mountains north and east of Pesh&war. As the Afghaéns who had 
possessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
“anereased in numbers and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazéra. About the end of the 
17th century? a Saiyad named Jaldl Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
K4gén, came with a heterogeneous following from Swift, drove out the 
Karlégh, and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the 
valley of K&ngér. About the same time the Tandoli crossed the river and 
oceupied the hill country between Abbottébéd and the river, now known by 
their name as Tandwal ; while the Jadtn came over from their original seat 
between Peshdwar and [{fazéra and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
Abbottabad, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gijar families of the Hazara 
plain, andthe Utméuzai, called across the Indus by the Gujars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of the district. During the first 20 years of the 19th centur 
the Durrdni lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy promild, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghins hold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plaing for some little distance south- 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the castern hills as high up as’ 
Garhi Habibullah opposite Muzaffaraél.Ad, the Gakkhars holding the south 
of the tract alons both banks of the Haro river, while above them the 
Dhinds, Karrfls, and Sarrfras ocenpy the hills in the south-eastern corner of 
the district, and the adjoining [Laripur plains are held by a mixed population 
of Awfns and Gajars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by 
long association become assimilated with the Pathans in language and 
customs, the Jadtin holding the Dor valley from Bagra upwards to Méngal, 
the Tandoli holding the Tanfiwal tract in the west centre of the district be- 
tween Abbottfibad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawféb of Amb, while the Swftis hold the whole mountain 
country north of Mansahra and Garhi Habibullah. 
The Utmanzal have hecn already fully described in the discussion of the Pesbdwar tribes, 
The Tarkheli is one of the principal Utminzni clans in Hazéra, and occupics the Gandgarh 
country, A few Tarln Afgliins, first cousins of the Abdali, wrested a considerable portion of 
the Haripur plains from tho Gujars carly in the 18th century, and still live there, hut are now 
few and unimportant. The Mishwani ure descended from a Suiyad father by a Kakar woman, 
and are allied to the Kakar Pathdus. A small number of them came across the Indus with the 
Utmdnzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and nuw occupy the north-eastern end of the 


Gandgarh range, about Srikot, With the Utmanzai came also a few Panni, a Kékar sect, who 
_ are still settlod among thom, 


413. Non-Frontier Pathans—During the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
_ many Pathdns migrated to India, especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi 





2 Major Wace says they werea clan of the Hazéra Tarks, But the Tarks who gave their 
name to the district are supposed to have come with Changiz Khin and not with Taimur, Pers 
haps they were the same mon, and have confused the two invaders in their traditions. 
an This is the date given approximately by Major Wace. It should perhaps be pute century 

or, wd | 
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and Sher Shah Sir. These naturally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. But large numbers of Pathfns also accompanied 
the armies of Mahmtid Ghaznavi, Shahdb-nl-din, and Babar, and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panj4b plains and founded Pathén 
colonies which still exist. Many more Pathins have been driven out of 
Afghfnistén by internal feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the 
lains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
indistfin are the Yusufzai including the Mandanr, the Lodi, Kakar, 
Sarw&ni, Orakzai, the Karlinri tribes and the Zamand Pathdéns. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of whom a body of 1,200 
accompanied Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled in the pla‘ns of 
Hindutstén and the Panjéb. Butas a rule the Pathins who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 


The descendants of Zamand very carly migrated in large numbers to 
Multén, to which Province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; 
when anumber of the Abdali tribe under the leadership of Shih Husen were 
driven from Kandahdr by tribal feuds, took refugein Multdn, and bein 
early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were expelled by Mir 
Wais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multén and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panjab as Multéni Pathins. Nawéb Muzaffar Khan of Mult&n 
was fourth in descent from Shih Husen. When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large 
number marched thence with Babar and found great favonr at his hands and 
those of Huméytin. One section of them settled at Kasdr, and are now 
known as Kastria Pathfins. The Pathfns of Gurifni and Gohana in Rohtak 
are Kékar. They are said to have settled in the time of [bréhim Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the Préngi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ladhidnah, Rupar, 
and the north of Ambala. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Sarip4l clan of the Sarwfni Afghans, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghanistan by the Midn Khel and Bakhtifr in the time of Wuméyun, 
Jabéngir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Khel sept of the 
Afridi to Hinddstén ; and some of the Afghans of Pénfpat and Liédhidnah 
are said to be descended from this stock. 


RACES ALLIED TO THE PATHAN. 


414, The Tanaoli (Caste No. 54).—The Tanfoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Khan, a Barlés Mughal, whose two sons Hind Kh4&n and 
Pal Kh&n crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled in Tanéwal 
of Hazfra ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same namein Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahdban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yasufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy Tandwal or the ex- 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwél and Pall&l, of which the latter 
oveupy the northern portion of Tan4wal, and their territory forms the sdgir of 
the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Hazfra Tanfolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pallal, 1,964 as Dafrél, a sept of the Pallél, and 
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only | 078 os Hindwfl. It is probable that clans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the Hindwél, and indced the great mass of the Tanfolis 


dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 


bad faith has given rise to the saying— /andwul? be-gaulz, “ the Tanfoli’s word 
“is naught. ”” : | 


415. The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste No. 145).—Acting upon the advice of an | 


educated Extra Assistant Commissicner, a native of Peshawar, I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and Dilazak together under the head Tajik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of the 2,048 persons entercd in my tables as Tajik, 1,519 
are really Dilazdlc, and so returned themselves. Besides these there are 1,546 
-— Dilazé&k who have returned themselves as Pathéns, of whom 825 are in Réwal- 
pindi and 695 in Hazara. The origin and carly history of the Dilazék have 
already becn noticed in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshéwar valley before the Pathén invasion, and are apparently of Scythic 
origin and came into the Panjab with the Jats and Katti in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. They soon became powerful and important. and ruled the whole 
valley as far ag (dic Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 13th century the Yasufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus 
into Chach-Pakhli. But. their efforts to regain their lost: territories were such 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahdngir deported them 
en masse and distributed they over TTinddstén and the Dakhan. Scattered 
families of {hem are still to be found along the left. bank of the Indus in 
Hazféra and Rawalpindi. 

The Tajik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used throughout Afghénisidin to denote any Persian-speak- 


ing people who are not. either Saiyad, Afghan, or Wazfra ; uch as Jat or: 


Hindki is used on the upper Tndus to denote the speakers of Panj&hi or its 
dialects. They are deseribed by Dr. Belew as peaceable, industrious, faithful, 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 


attisans and traders ; while almost. all the vlerkly classes of Afghénistén are. 


Tajiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183).— Besides the 88 Hazéras shown 
for the Peshawar district in table VIII A., 4+ others have returned themselves 
as Wazdra Vathéns, of whom 39 are in Kohét. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of TJaz4ras who were in the Panjéb at the 
time of the Census, and it is probable that most of them have returned 
themsclvcs as Pathfns simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazéras 
of Kabul have already been noticed in section $96. They hold the Parapo- 
misus of the ancients, extending from Kabul and Ghazni to Hfrat, and from 
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Kandahar to Balkh. They are almost certainly Mongol Tartars, and were | 


settled in their present abodes by Changiz Khin. They have now almost 
wholly lost their Mongol speech, but. retain the physical and physiognomic 
characters of the race, and are “as pare Mongols as when they settled 600 
© years ago with their families, their flocks, and their worldly possessions,” 
They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior of their territory 


ate almost wholly independent. They are des-tibed at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Chapter XII] of his Races of Afghinistdn. General Cunningham “pays | 


that in B&bar’s time the Karlaki (? Karlighi) Hazéras held the country on 
both banks of the Sohin in Rawalpindi; and he refers to them the well- 
known coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, which he 


ascribes to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of these 
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people are apparently returned as Tiirks and not as Hazfras, and they will,” 
be discussed later on under the former head. Their history in the’ Hagzéra 
district has been sketched in section 412. Dr. Bellew describes the Ulazéras 
as 


““ very simple-minded people, and very much inthe hands of their priests, Thev are for the 
“most part entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority over their 
“ people is absolute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 
‘down to the Panjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkers, 
* wall-builders, &c. In their own country they have the reputation of heing a brave and hardy 
“race, and amongst the Afghana they ure coneidered a faithful, industrious and intelligent, people 
“as sorvantsa. Many thousands of them tne employment at Kaébui and Ghazni and Kandahér 
¢¢ during the winter month: as labouiers—in the twe former cities mainly in removing the snow from 
“the house-tops and strects. Iv consequence of their being heretics, the Sunni A! hans held them 
‘‘in slavery, and in most of the larger towns the servant-maids are purchave slaves of this people,” 


They are all Shiahs. 


417. The Jadun.-—The Jadin or Gadtn, as they are called indiffer- 
ently,' have returned themselves as FPathfins to the number of 17,256, of 
whom 16,962 arein Llazfra and 279 in Rawalpindi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a great-grandson of Ghurghusht, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chach and Hazara. It 1g 
however almost certain that the Jadan are of Indian origin; and it has been 
suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jfidu or YA&du, the 
founder of the Rajpat Yadthansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujarat some 1,100 years Lefore Christ, and were afterwards 
found in the hills of K&ébul and Kandahdr. They occupy all the south- 
eastern portion of the territory between the Peshiwar and Wazéra_ borders, 
and the southern slopes of Mahaban; and when Jahangir finally crushed ,the 
Dilazak, they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abhott&ibid. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karligh Tarks by Saiyad Jalal Baba 
(section 412) they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur; and about a 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazék who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan deprived the Karrél of a portion of the Nilfin valley. They are 
divided into three main clans, Salar, Manstr, and Jlassazai, of which the last 
is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadtn and has lost all connection 


——— —__——, with the parent tribe, having even forgotten its old 

JADUN CLANS, Pashto language. Dr. Bellew makes them a 
HWases. ci .. e421, Gakkhar clan, but this appears to be incorrect. The 
Sdlir ... 2,876 | true Pathans of Iazadra call them Militar or merce- 
Mansfir -. 8718 | naries, from the Pashto equivalent for lakban or 


sn ns mn On Who girds his loins.”?’ The Jaddn clans return- 
ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 


a 


7 418. The Swati.—The Swatis have without exception returned them- 
‘selves as Pathéns. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are in Hazara 
‘and 392 in Réwalpindi. The original SwAtis were arace of Hindu origin who 
“ence ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to Jalélabid. But as has 
already been recorded in sections 408-9, the Dilazik first drove them out of 
the plain country into the northern hills of Swét und Buner, and later on the 
Yisufzai expelled.them from those fastnesses and drove them east and west 
into Hazéra and: Ka4firistén. As now existing they are probably a very mixed 
people, as the namie is commonly applied to ail dessendatite of the miscellaneous. 


1 Trans-Indus they are always known as Gadin; CisIndus, as either Gaddn or Jadiin, 


whe 
ay 
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eer of Saiyad Jalal mentioned in section 412.1 They occupy the whole 
of the Mansahra feheii of the Hazéra district excepting the south-western | 
corner which forms part of Tanfwal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed, Gujars forming by far the largest element, while 
_Awéns and Saiyads are numerous. The Gijars are chiefly graziers in the 
+ frontier glens of the northern mountains, the Awdns lie chiefly to the south, 
while the Saiyads of Kéyfn are well known to fame. The Swatis are coward- 
ly, deceptive, cruel, grasping, and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country ; and they are credited with even attempt- 
"ing to cheat the devil by the old device, famous in European folklore, of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalméns of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great clans, Ghebari, Mamidli, and 
Mitrawi, of which the first claims Tajik, the Mamiéli Yusufzai, and the 
Mitréwi Durrani origin ; but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 
At present the Mamiéli and Mitrawi, known as the sections of the Tarli or 
~~ Jower Pakhli, hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract, while 
the Ghebari, a section cf the Utlior upper Pakhli, occupy K4g4n and the [P. 218] 
north-castern portion. The Swéti are often wrongly confused with the 
Degan, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghénistén, now only found in Kunar, Bajaur, Lughmdn, and Ningrahér. 


419. The Shilmanii—The Shilméni are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Shilmfn on the banks of the Kurram. From there 
they migrated tothe T&tara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on wd Peshéwar to Hashtnaghar. About the end of the 15th 
eentury the Yusufzai drove them out into Swat, where they found a refuge | 
with Sult@n Waisand presently became subjects of the advancing Ydsufzai. 
A few of them are scattered through the Hazéra district, and they still hold a 
village in the Tatara range. But they are fast- dying out of existence asa 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Degan in the early 
re histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Shilm4ni have been 
included in our figures. Thetribe is sometimes called Sulemdni, a name also 
applied to Afghans proper, while there is a separate tribe called Sulemén 
Khel ; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 


ieee emenettatendalemeentanent trientine enemas abeeimnnee en emt ra 


*At the Hazére settlement genealogical trees were prepared for the Sw&tis only for the laat 
four or five generations ; and this at their own request, as to have gone back further would have 
exposed in too public a manner their miscellaneous origin, 
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PART III—THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 
| CASTES. | 


420, General and Indroductory.— Abstract No. 71 below* shows the dis- 
tribution of Jats, Rajputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
latter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the following pages, 


and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the distinction 


between Jat and Raéjpit isin many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi- 
cance at all. 


The two together constitute nearly 28 per cent. of the total population of 
the Panjab, and include the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
their numerical importance; while they afford to tke ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
intermarriage have in many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 


THE JA (CASTE No. 1). 


421. The origin of the Jat.—Pecrhaps no question connected with the 
ethnology of the Panjab peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the Jat race. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
adduced. They will be found in detail in the Archwxological Survey Reports, 
Vol. II, pages 51 to 61; in Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, pages 52 to 75 and 96 
to 101 (Madras Reprint, 1880) ; in Elphinstone’s Htstory of Lndta, pages 250 to 
253; and in Elliot’s Races of the N. W. P., Vol. I, pages 130 to 137. Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy; and holds that+they 
probably entered the Panjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after 
the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
Panjab about a century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
thé Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present wra. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva- 


sion the Jats had spread into the Panjéb proper, where they were firmly 


established in the beginning of the 11th century. By the time of B&bar the 
Jats of the Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Aw4ns, and 
Janjaas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh were 
ruled over by a Bréhman dynasty. Major Tod ciasses the Jats as one of the 
great Rajput tribes, and extends his identification with the Gets to both races ; 
but here General Cunningham differs, holding the R&jpfits to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants 
from the North-west, probably of Scythian race. | . 


zk 
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 - It may be thet the original R4&jpit and the original Jat entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Réjpit.is an 
occupational rather than‘an ethnological expression. But if they do originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro- 
bable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and from 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong 
: to one and the same ethnic stock ; while whether this be so or not, it is almost 
‘eertain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
‘and so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
“them as separate wholes. it is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathén 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Biloch nation; we know how a character for sanctity and 
gocial exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-Raéjpit stock contains not 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Scythian, if Scythian be not Aryan. The Maén, Her, and Bhilar Jats (section 
435) are known as «si or original Jats because they claim no Raéjpat ancestry, 
but are supposed to be, descended from the hair (jaz) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-castern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Skevgotre or of the fainily of Siva, and Ausadbgotrt who claim connec- 
tion with the Raéjpats; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words which the ancient Bréhmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjib have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 


422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct ?—But whether Jats and Rajpdats 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal clements may 
have been affiliated to their scvicty, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and RAjpit being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Rajptts alinost by mere virtue 
of their rise; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv- 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precee 
dence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of 
refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed these rules. 
_ have fallen from their high position and ceased to be Rajputs; while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusivencss and to observe the rules, have become not only R&éjas, but 
also Réjpats or “sons of Rajas.’’? For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Dehli Emperors 
king-making was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the R4jpat was 

overshadowed by the Jat, who resented his assumption of superiority and his 
_ refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately per- 
secuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title 
of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest Réjpit, On the frontier the dominance of 
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" Pathéns and Biloches and the general prevalence of Mahomedan feelings and 


ideas ae recent Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families 
elonged to neither of these two races to claim connection. not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classics, but with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even admittedly R&jpit 
tribes of famous anvestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the 
example. But in the hills, where Rajput dynasties with genealogies perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many uf them 
still enjoy as great social authorily as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to Raipat rank are still to he seen in cneration. The Raja 
is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste. which is the same 
thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes :— 
“ Till lately the limits of caste do not seom to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in 
“ the pains, e Raja we the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked, I have heard 


- old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a R&thi, 


“and a Thikar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; and at the present day the power 


' “of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement, 


“is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas, 


“T belicvo thaf Mr, Campbell, the presont Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, has assorted that 
‘‘ there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions 
“had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
“in time Rajput, This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the 
“Rajputs of these hills, Two of the old royal and now essentially Rajput families of this district, 


.“ vta,, Kotlohr and Bangiéhal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr, Barnes says that in 


“ Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi: in Scordj and other 
“ places in the interior of the hills I have met familics calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
“into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
“was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a forcign Brahmin. On 
“the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, uny one can observe caste 
“¢ growing before his oyes; the noble is changing into & Rujput, the priest into a Brahmin, the 
“ peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale, Tho samo process was, I believe, 
“more or less in force iu Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day,” 

423, The reverse process of degradation from Rajpat to lower rank 
is too common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed, 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Réjptts and kindred castcs. In the eastern districts, where Brahminism is 
stronger than in any other part of the Panjab and Dehli too near to allow of 
families rising to political independence, it is probable that no elevation to the 
yank of Rajpit has taken place within recent times. “But many Raéjpit 
famuies have ceased to be Rajpats. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Panjab Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Réjputs who married Jats 
or began to practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Réjpats of Gur- 
géon and Dehli, who have indeed retained the title of Rajput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of equality, 
zommunion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Raéjpats since they took to the 

ractice of sarewa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushydrpur who were Rajpits 
Pp yarp J 


. within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they 


_ _Musalmfn invaders, have lost their caste by yielding to the temptations of 


grow vegetables like the Aréin; in Karnfél we have Raéjpats who within 
the living generation have ceased to be Rajpits and become Shekhs, 


“because poverty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an occu 


pation ; while the Dehli Chauhén, within the shadow of the city where their 
ancestors once ruled and led the Indian armies in their last struggle with the 


es 
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karewa. ‘In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the 
Western Plait the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded caste 
- restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago reputed 
, Jats have now risen by sovial exclugiveness to be recognised as R&jpats, and 
: “families who were lately known as Réjpdats have sunk till they are now classed 
“with Jats; while the great ruling tribes, the Siél, the Gondal, the Tiwfna are 
-’ commonly spoken of as RAjpits, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
\ “tribe even is RAjpiGt in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjia, 
~ Manhfs and the like, are R4&jpats when they are not Mughals or Arabs : while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot establish their title to RAjpat 
rank are Jats. Finally, on the frontier the Pathin and Biloch have oversha- 
dowed Jat and Raéjpét alike ; and Bhatti, Punwdér, Tanwar, all the proudest 
tribes of R&jpiténa are included in the name and have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there can be no Réjpits where there are no Réjas or traditions of 
Réjas. I know that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and 
profane by many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts ; 1 have indeed no time to record more than a small propor- 
tion of ther ; and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 


424, The position of the Jat in the Punjab.—The Jat is in every respect 
the most important of the Panjab peoples. In point of numbers he sur- 
passes the R&jpat who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one ; while the two together constitute 27 per cent. of the whole population of 
the Province. Politivally he ruled the Panjab till the Khflsa yielded to our 
arms. Ethnologically he is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an wvonomical and administrative pomt of 
view he is the husbandman, thc peasant, the revenuec-payer par excellence of 
the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
_ independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his strongest characteris- 
tics. The Jat is of all Panjab races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts where, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarre] with, the tribal ties are strong. But asa rule a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own cyes and sometimes what 
seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do not mean 
however that he is turbulent: as a rule he is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do g0 ; 
though when he does go wrong he “takes to anything from gambling to 
“ murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other peor le’s wives and cattle.’’ 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severely: “The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
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erase fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten; and the seventh is the Jat.” 
“A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman; these four are best 
“hungry. If they eat their fill they do harm.” “ The Jat, like a wound, is better 
“when bound.” Inagriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Ar&in, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they caunot rival the Jat as landowners and ycomay. cul- 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zaminddr or “husbandman”’ as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields: ‘“'The Jat’s 
“baby has a plough handle for a plaything.” “The Jat stood on his corn 
“heap and said to the king’s elephant-drivers—‘ Will you sell those Little 
“<donkeys ?’”’ Socially, the Jat, occupies a position which is shared by the Ror, 
the Gdjar, and the Ahir, all four eat:ng and smoking together. He is of 
course far below the Raéjpat, trom the simple fact that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side—“ Come my daughter and be marricd ; 1f this hushand dies there 
“are plenty more.” But among the widow-marrying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the Jat asa Sadra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and socicty in general 
agrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajpat, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. J shall briefly describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes; and I shall here do nothing more than bricfly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he itis whom I have described above. The Jat of the south- 
eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikéncr 
border the puny Bagri J&t, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
becn held in hondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the Malwa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applicd gencrically to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahomedan religion, their agricultural occu- 

ation, and their subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds 
it i., as [ have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rajput, 
the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who have attained 
political supremacy, while the people whom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their territory to live a semi-nomad life in the central steppes 
are more often classe] as Jats; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is the Panjabi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though Mr. O’Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva- 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft é. 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtak or Ainritsar means a great deal; in Muzaffar- 
garh or Kannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford 10 mean if it is to be of any practical 
use ; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 


425, The nature and meaning of the figures —Such being the state of things, if may ho’ 
imagined that our figures do not always convey any very definite meaning. Tho 160,000 Jats of | 
Derah Ghézi Khan include 6,000 Mélis, 2,000 Juldhas, 3,000 Tarkhins, 4,500 Kutdnas, 4,400 
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Malléhs, 7,000 Mochis, 9,700 Michhis, and so forth, In no other district does this confusion 


prevail to anything like so great an extent ; but it does prevail in a smaller degree throughout ~ 


the Sati wears Gutvols; and till the detailed clan tables are complete it will be imposatble to 
separate these incongruous items, or to find ont with exactness what our figures do and what they 
do not include, The confusion is not wholly duc to the entries in the schedules, On the Lower 
Indus and Chanéb the entries in the caste column were numbered by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognived unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divisional offices, all picked men drawn from the very district with the 
rfigures of which they were dealing, some discretion in classifying these entrics under larger heads, 
ain Jhang the Sid] will have been rightly classed as Raéjpats, while in Derah Ghazithey will, 
with équal correctness 50 far as local usage is concerned, have heen very probably classed as Jats, 
Thus ovr figures are far from complete ; but 1 have done my best to indicate in the following 
egraphs the uncertainties and orrurs in classification ay far as I could detect them. I had 
Borie hoped to treut tho subject more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 
T had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jat tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somewhat similar to that which IJ haye attempted for the Pathéns, But I was not 
allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking ; and I have therefore roughly grouped the 
tribes by locality so far as my figures served to indicate it, and hurriedly stated the leading facts 
of which ] was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion, The figures for tribes are, ay already explained in section 369, nocexsarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as approximations, 


426, Distribution of the Jats—Bceyond the Panjab, Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population, in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 


and Mérwér, where they probably equal in numbers all the Réjpat races put 
together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jamna from Bareli, 


Farrukhébad, and Gwalior upwards. Within the Province their distribution — 


is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They are especially numerous in 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajit. Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division R&jpits 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lower, they are almost 


wholly confined to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 


both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into India, 
though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulem4ns on to the 
river by the advance of the Pathan and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western 
Plains have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rijpitina. The Jats of the western and central sub-montane 
have also in part come by the same route; but some of them retain a tradi- 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajnipur, 
the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of thom trace their origin 
from the Jammu Ifills. 


The Jats of the Central and Eastern Panjab have also in many cases” 
come up the Satluj valley ; but many of them have moved from Bikéner 


straight into the Malwa, while the great central plains of the Mélwa itself 


are probably the original hoine of many of the Jat. tribes of the Sikh tract. 


The Jats of the south-eastern districts and the Jamna zone have for the most 
part worked up the Jamna valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with which 
some of them stil retain a traditional connection; though some few have 
moved in eastwards from Bikéner and the Malwa. The Bhartpur Jats are 
' themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time 
of Aurangzeb. Whether the Jats of the great. plains are really as late immi- 
grants as they represent, or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish 
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‘to show recent connection with the country of the Rajputs, I cannot say. The {CP. 228) 


. whole question is one on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would 
‘Hiobly repay detailed investigation. oe and which “wo 


ee 
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427, Sats of'the Western Plains.—First. cf all then let us purge our ° 
tables..of that nondescript class known as Jats on the Indus, and;-to « less 
extent, in the lower leys of the Satluj, Chanéb, and Jahlam, and in 

_ the Salt-range Tract. Mr. O’Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffar- 
garh :— 

. “To this district the word Jat includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes wlech are 
“not Saiyads, Biloches, Pathéns or Qureshis, According to this definition Jats would include 
 Réjpits. This I believe is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from the Rajpite, 
* There is not a Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
“ would not say that he was once a Rajpat. Certain Jat tribes have names and traditions which 
*gsem to connect then more closely with Hindustdén. Somo bear the Réjput title of Rai, and 

. others, though Mubhammadans, associate a Hrahmin with the Mulla at marriage ceremonies, while 
id Pinwars, Parihars, Bhattis, Toyas, and others b oar the Lames of well-k gown trises of RJjpiténa. 
“The fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Musa'mén Réjpits. And the 
“ difficulty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of his 


“race, and Jatéki agriculture, In conversation about agriculture I have been referred to a Saiyad 
“ Zailddr with the remark—Ask Anwar Shah ; he is a better Jat than we are, 


“The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous, There are 165 in the Sandnwdu tahsil alone. 

“They have no large divisions embracing scveral small divisions, Nor do they trace their 

“ origin to common stock, No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally Jats marry into 

“ their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 

“daughters freely to Biloches in marriage. But the Biloches say that they do not give their 

“daughters to Jats, This is, however, a Liloch story ; many instances of Jats married to Biloches 
could be named.” } 

Besides this, the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a hard #¢, denotes 

a camel grazicr or camel driver. “ The camel cannot lift its load; the camel- 

“ man (Jat) bites its tail.’ The fact seems to be that the Biloches who came 

into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, contemptuoulsy 

included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or vf some race such as 

Saiyad or Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their 

equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost 

the very memory of their origin. It is possible that our own officers may 

have emphasized the confusion by «dopting too readily the simple classification 

of the population as the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the 

Jat or Gentile on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 

his real origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this part of the 

Panjab tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost supersedes caste, greatly 

increases the difliculty. As Mr. Roe remarks—“ If you ask a Jat his caste 

“he wili generally name some sub-division or clan quite unknown to fame.’ 

However caused, the result is that in the Derajét, Muzaffargarh, and much of 

Mu:t4n, if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 

more than the heading “ others or unspecified 7? under which Census officers 

are so sorely tempted tu class those about whoin they know little or nothing. 

A curious instance of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is 

- afforded by the result of some inquirics | made about the M&chhi or fisherman 

easte of Derah Ghazi Khan. The reply sent me was that there were two 

castes, Machhis or fishermen, and Jat Méchhis who had taken to agriculture. 

‘It is probable that not long hence these latter will drop the Machhi, perhaps 

forget their Machhi origin, and becoine Jats pure and simple; though ey 

| may. not improbably retain as their clam name the old Mé&chhi clan’ to whie 

*P. 106-they belonged, or even the word Machhi itself. I give on the next page* a 

107 list of castes which, on a rough examination of the clan tables of the Jats 

of the Multin and Derajit divisions and Bahéwalpur, I detected among the. 
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sub-ilivisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agriculturists only, it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by. caste and Bhatyfra by tribe or clan should be a Bhatyéra who ‘has 
-taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop ; ated the men shown below would probably have been more pro< 
_perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
. given, than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 


veaancreased the numbers ; and the detailed clan tables will give us much » 


; information on the subject. 


428. Further to the north and cast, away from the Biloch territory, the 
- difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Réjpat, or now-a-days not unseldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhsand Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and RAéjpits is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sidl are admittedly 
of pure Réjpit origin, and I have classed them as Réjptts as they are com: 
monly recognized as such by their neighbours. The Stmra are probably of 
no less pure Réjput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
T have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Siél or Sainra who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themsclves as Réjpdts, so that the figures may be as com- 
plete as possible. Asa fact these people are generally known as Sidl and 
Samra rather than as Jats or RAéjputs ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery :— 


There is a wonderful uniformity about the traditions of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
“each tribo was, ay v rule, a Réjpit of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastindpur or Déré- 
“nagar, Hoe scornfully rejected the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
between the two fumilies, and had then to fly fo Sirsa or Bhatuer, or some other place in that 
“neighbourhood, Next he came to the Ravi and wags converted to Isldin by Makhdim Bahé-ul- 
“ Haqgq, or Rabo Karfd, Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the Kharrals in their maraud- 
“ing expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats, In Kamar Singh’s time thoy took to agricul- 
“ture and abandoned robbery a little ; and now under the Knglish Government they have quite given 
“up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed.” | 


Mr. Steedman writing from Jhang says :— 
*Thero are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculturs or cattlo-grazing who have 
no very clear idea of their origin but ure certainly converted Hindus. Many are recognized 
© Jats, and more belong to an enormous variety of tribes, but are called by the one comprehensive 
“term Jat. Ethnologically 1 am not sure of my ground; but for practical convenience in this 
part of the world, 1 would class a8 Jats all Muhammadans whose ancestors were converted from 
 Hindosim end who are now engaged in, or derive their ma'ntenance from, the cultivation of land 
oy the pasturing of catile,” | 
The last words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The 
Jat of the Indus and Lower Chanib is essentially a husbandman. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occapation which 
‘ae leaves to Arfins, Mahtams, and such like people. "3 


On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Hindki which is perhaps more 


often used, is applied in scarcely a legs indefinite sense than in the Derajat; 
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while in the Salt-range Tract the meaning ig but little more precise. Beyond: - 

the Indus, Jat or Hindki includes both Réjpits and Awéns, and indeed all’. 
who talk Panjabi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the: 
higher Réjpat tribes, such as Janjia, are carefully excluded ; and Jat moana 

_ any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awén, Gakkhar 
Pathén, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Réjpat. Even there, however, most of the Jat 
clans are returned as Réjptts also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tracts. Major Wace 
writes :— 

“The real Jat clans of the Réwalpindi division have a prejudice Against the name Jat, 

‘because it is usually applied to camol-drivers, and to the graziers of the bar whom they look 
“down upon as low fellows, But there is, I think, uo doubt that the priryipal agricultural 


“tribes whom we cannot class as Réjp‘its are really of the same race ax the Jatx of the Lower 
té Panjab.” 


' The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position ho occupies is very different from that which 
he holds in the centre and east of the Panjib. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 
78 of his Mulidnt Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject, of which I can only quote one or two :— Though the Jat yrows 
“refined, he will still use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief.” “An ordinary 
“man’s ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.’ “When the Jat is pros- 
 perous he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up): when the Kirér (money- 
“ lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat.” “A Jat like a wound is better 
“when bound.” “Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of 
“brass.” “The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of hin.” 


The Pathén proverbs are even less complimentary. “If a Hindki 

“cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad sniell as he passes you.” 

“ Get round a Pathén by coaxing ; but heave a clod ata Hindki.”’ “Though 

(P. 425) “a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.’ “ Killa black Jat rather than 

a black snake.” The Jat of Derah Ghazi is deseribed as “lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant.” 


429. Jat tribes of the Western Plains.—Abstract No, 73 on the next page* gives the principal 
Jat tribes of the Western Plains; that is wo say west of Lahore, excluding the trans-Salt-range 
and the snb-montane tracts, The tribes may be divided into three groups; tho Tabim Bhutta, 
Langéb, Chhfna, and Samra lie chicily westwards of tho valley of the Jablam-Chandb; the 
Chhaddhur and Sipra lio to the east of that line; while the Bhatti, Sitl, Punwar, Joya, Dhidhi, 
Khichi, avd Watiu arc Rajpits rather than Jats, and will be discussed when I come to the 
B4j ite of the Western Plains, It must bo remembered that these figures are very imperfect, as 
they merejv give the numbers who have returned their tribe as one of those shown in the abstract, 
and do not include those who have returned only sub-section: of those tribes. The complete 
figures cannot bo vbtained till the detailed clan tables are ready, The double columns under 
Bhutta, Langéh, Simra, Chhddhar and Dhidhi show the numbers who have returned themselves 

ae belonging to these tribes, but as being by caste Jat and Rajput respectively, 


The Tahim (No. 1).-The Tahim claim Arab or'gin, and to be descended from an Anedrl 
Quresh called Tamim, They formerly held much property in the Chiniot ¢ahsil of Jhang, and 
there were Tahim Govrrnors of those parts under the Dehli Emperors, It is said that the Awdns 
have a Tahim clan, The Tab{m are not wholly agriculturists, and are said not unfrequently to 

' work as butchers and cotton sculchers; or it may be mercly that the butchers and cotton 
acutchers havea Tabfm clan called after the tribe, They are, as far as our figures go, almost 
eunfined to Babéwalpur and the lower Indus and Chenéb in Multén, Muzaflargarh, aud Derah 
Ghaizi Khén, The Multdn Tahim say that their more immevliate ancestor Sambhal Shéb came to 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multan for 40 years, after 

which he was killed and his followers scattered, In his invasion of ludia during the latter part 

‘of the 14th century, Taimur encountered his old foes the Geto (Jats), who inhabited the plains 

gal ger a pursued them into the descrt ; and Tod mentions an extinct Réjput tribe which. 
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‘The Bhuttd (No. 2).-The Beutta are said by Mr. O’Brien to have traditions connecting them 
with Hinddstdn, aa they claim to be descended from Solar Réjpits. But since the rise to 
opulence and importance of P{rvAdah Murdd Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multén, many of them have 
taken to calling themselves Pirzidahs, One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutin— 
a story I fear too obviously suggested by the name, They also often practise other crafts, such 
as making pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agriculture. Thoy are said to have held 


‘Uchh (in Bahdéwalpur) before the Saiynds came there. They are, according to our figures, 


chiefly found on the lower Indus, Chenab and Jahlam, in Shéhpar, Jhang, Multén, Muzaffargarh, 
and Derah Ghézi Khév, In Jhang most of them have returned themselves as Réjpits. The 


' Bhutta shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps members of the small Bhutna or . 
- ‘Bhutra clan of Malwa Jats, (Sco also Buttar, section 436, aud Buta, section 438), 


Soh Me 


4 4 


'“yeighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of T 


princes of Dhat, 


The Langah (No. 8).—Mr. ©’Brien thus describes the Langah :-—“ A tribe of agriculturists 
“in the Multén and Muzaffargarh districts, They were originally an Afgh4n tribe who came to 
“ Multén from Sivi and Dhidhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Rapri and the 

amerlane Multan became 
independent of the throne cf Dehli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Yusaf, Kureshi, head of 
“the shrine of Sheikh Bahauddin, as Governor, In 1445 A.D., Rai Sabra, Chief of the Langéhs, 
“whose daughter had heen married to Sheikh Yusaf, introduced an armed band of his tribesmen 
into the city by night, scized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 


“ with tho title Sultan Kutabuddin. The kings 
Sultan Kutabaddin 1445 to 1460. ‘of Multin belonging to the Langéh tribe are 
Sultan Hussain .,. 1460 (extent of reign not, “shown in the margin. 
known ), 
Sultan Firoz Shah 


? “The cynasty terminated with the capture 
Sultén Mahmud = § Dates not known, ‘of Multan, after a siege of more than a year 
Sultan Husain ... 1518 to 1526. ‘by Shah Hasan Arghun, Governor of Sindh, in 


*1526. For ten days the city was given up to . 
« plunder and mas:acre, and most of the Langihs were slain, Sultan Husain was made prisoner 


«and died shortly after. The Langéh dynasty ruled Multéin for cighty vears, during which time 
« Biloches succeeded in establishing thomselves along the Indus from Sitpur to Kot Karor, The 
¢ Langéhs of Multan and Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators,’ 


Farishtah is apparently the authority for their Afghdn origin, which is doubtful to say the 
least, Pirzidah Murad Bakhsh Bhutts of Multdn says that the Bhutta, Lang4h, Kharral, Harral, 
ond Lak are all Punwaér Rijpiits by origin, But the Langéh are described by Tud as a clan of the 
Chalik or Solini tribe of Agnikula Rajptits, who inhahited Multin and Jaisalmer and were 
driven out of the latter by the Bhatti at least 700 years ago. According to our figares the Panjéb 
Langéh ure almost coufined to the lower Indus and Chandb. Unfortunately we classed 2,550 
Langéh who had returned their casfe as Langih, under Pathdns. I have added the figures in 
Abstract. No. 73. 


The Chhina (No. 4).—These I take to be distinct from the Chima Jat: of Sfélkot and Gij- 
rénwila, though the two have certainly been confused in our tables. That there are Chhfna in 
Sfalkot appears from the fact that the town of Jémki in that district was founded by a Chhina 
Jat who came from Sindh and retained the title of Jéim, the Sindhi equivalent for Chaudhri. Yet 
if the Chhiua spread up the Changb into Sialkot and the neighbouring districts in such large 
numbers as are shown for Chima in those districts, it is curious that they should not he found in the 
intermediate districts through which they must have passe], It is probable that the Chhfna here 
showy for Gurdaspur, and perhaps those for Ffrozpur also, should go with the Chima who are 
described in soction 432 among the Jat tribes of the sub-montane tract. These latter seem to trace 


their origin from Dehli, The Chhina of Derah Ismwdfl Khin are chicfly found in the cis-Indus 
portion of the district, | 


480. Jat tribes of the Western Plains continued. The Sumra(No. 5.)—~Mr. O’Brien 
describes tho Samra as originally Réjpiits :—*“ In A.D, 750 they cxpelled the first Arab invaders 
“from Sindh and Multin, aud furnished the country witha dynasty which ruled in Multén from 
©1446 to 1626 A.D., when it was oxpelled by the Saimima, anoiher Rajpit tribe;” and Tod 
describos them as one of the two grent clans Umira and Staura of the Soda tribe of Punwér Rajpita, 
who in remote times held all the Raéjpitdinn deserts, and gave their names to Umrkot and Umra- 
sumra or the Bhakkar country on the Indus, He identities thc Suda with Alexander’s Sogdi, the 


Here again the Stimra seem to heave spread, according to our igures, far up th 
Satluj and Chandb into the central districts of the P : al oe ae 


rovinee, The figures for Derah Isméfl Khén 

‘are probably understated, as there they hold a great portion of (he lovin thal between the J oor 
anh and the Indus. Some 2,000 of the Stimra have returned thenwelvos aa Réjpite, chiefly in 
atidla, ee 


The Obhadhar (No. 6).—The Chhddhar are found along the whole length of the Changb and 
Ravi valleys, but aro far most numerous in Jhang, where they have for the most part returned 
themeclves as Réjpits, They claim to be descended from Réja Tur, Tinwar, They say that they. 
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left their home in Réjptitina in the time of Muhammad Ghori and settlod in Bahfwalpur, where 
they were converted by Sher Shih of Urhh, Thence they came to Jhang, where they founded an | 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up the Chanth and Rivi. Mr. Steodman deseribes 
them as good agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 


The Sipra (No. 7)—appear to be a sub-division of the Gil triho of Jata, whieh gives its name 
to the famous battle-field of Sabréon, They too are found chiefly on the Jeblam and lower Changb 
and are most numerous in Jhang, They are not an important trthe, 


The Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, Khichi, and Wattu will be described under Réjpats, 


The Langrial are no’ separately showr, in the abstract. They are however curions as heing a 
nomad pastural tribe who form almost the sole inhabitants of the Multin steppes, They appear to 
be found aiso in RéAwalpindi and Sfkot, and there to claim Solar Rajpit origin. Butin Multéin 
the Langnal say that thei ancestor was a Brahman Charan from Bilsiner who was converted hy 
Sultan Samrdén. They originally sottled in Rawalpindi; thence they mo-ed to Thang, took some 
country from the. Sil, and soltled at Kot Kamalia in) Montgomery, wheuse they spread over the 
Multén bd7, They derive their name fron langar a“ kitchen,” because their ancestor used to 
keep open house tu all the beggars and /agirs of the neighbourhood, 

The Nol and Bhangu.—'These appear to be ameng the oarliest inhabitauts of the Jhang 
districi. and to be perhaps WoriginaL The Bhareido not even claim Rajput erigin! The Nol 
held the country abont Jhang and the Bhangu that about) Shorkot when the Sid] came to the 
Ustrict, but they eventually fell before the rising power of the new comers, The Sfalkot Bhangu 
say they caine from Nepal. 

The Kharral, Harral, and Marral. --‘The Kharral sill be disenssed separately with the smaller 
agricultural tribes, The Harral claim te bo descended from the same ancestor, Rai Tlaipa, as the 
Kharral, but by another son; and to be Punwér Rajpits who came from Jaisalmer to Uchh, and 
thence to Kamilin in the Montgomery district. Mr, Steedman says that im Jhang, where only they 
aro found on the left bank of the Upper Chanih, tradition makes them a branch of the Alirs, and 
that they are almost the worst thieves in the district, «wring large flocks and herds which they 
pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators, “The Marre) seem to haye been once of 
far greater importance than now in the Jhang district, which is their home. They claim to be 
Chanhin Rajmits by origin, and to have con. to the Upper Chantb in the time of Akbar, They 
are a fine bold-looking set of men, but with a bad vopntation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 
cultivators, 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, &¢.—These tribes will be found deserihed under Shekh, as thay 
elaim Qureshi origit , though often classed as Jats, 


431, Jats of the western sub-montane.—-The tribes which I shall next 
discuss are those of the foot of the hills west of Lahore, that is, of the Gajrat, 
Gijranwfla and Sidtkot districts. With them, however, IT have included in 
the Abstract the so-called Jat tribes of the Salt-range ‘Tract; for all the 
tribes of sufficient importance to be discussed separately that have returned 
themselves from this tract as Jats, are really RAjpats rather than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as such, and they 
will ve discussed under Réjptits. Such are Dhanidil, Bhakrél, Janjaa, and 
Manhbés. After thes. came the Mekan, Gondal, and Rénjha, who belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montune and will also be treated as Réipits. Then 
follow the true Jats, the Térar, Varaich, Chima, &e, whom I have endea- 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of the 
Salt-range and of the great plains below it I have already described sufficient- 
ly in the preceding sections 427-8. But directly we leave the Salt-range 
behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar divisions—directly, in fact, we 
corte within the circle of Sikh influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Réajpat sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself Réjpat origin. 
But a Varaich does not say that he is now Réjpat. Me isa Jat and content 
to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rijpats were at a dis- 
count. The equality of all men preached by Guru Govind disgusted the 
haughty Réjpits, and they refused to join his standard. They soon paid the 
penalty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the Khalsa 
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rose to absolute power, and the R&jpit who had despised them was the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policy led them to cut off such 
oppy heads as had not sprung from their own seed ; and their personal stem 
Ted them to treat the Rajpat, who as a native-born leader of the people shoul 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have been a very import- 
ant element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence if not the 
virtual disappearance of the Réjpat gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering are far more clearly 
marked off from the R&jpats than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Tract where everybody who is not an 
Arab or a Mughal calls himself a Raéjpat; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those Jats who are admitted to be Réjptits further west. 
Only on the edge of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, Ranjha, and Taérar 


claim some to he Jats and some to be Rajpdts. The first two T have decided 


to describe under Rajpats, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
convenience than of cthnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
arc, except perhaps on the contines of the Gajranwila ddr, essentially agricul- 
tural, and ovcupy the same social position as do those of the Kastern Plains, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 


The most extraordinary thing ahout the group of Jat tribes found in 
Sidlkot is the large number of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as 1 know, not shared by any other people. They will be found deseribed in 
Mr. Roe’s translation of Amin Chand’s J/tstory of Sid/kol, and I shall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragrapl's. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Mal, which 
may perhaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient’ Malli of Multan. 
Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are connected with the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as being one of cxcveding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 


482. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane.—The figures for the tribe will be found in Ab- 
stract No, 74 on the next pago.* I have already explained that the first seven tribes, which belong 
to tho Salt-range and ita vicinity, will he tronted as and dircussed with Rajpiits. 


The Tarar (No. 8),.—This is the only one of the tribes to ho here discussed of which any con- 
siderable number of the members have returned thomsclves as Rijpits, about half the Gujrdnwéle 
and nearly all the Shahpur Térar having adopted this course, The Tarar claim Solar Réjput origin, 
apparently from tho Bhatti of Bhatner, They say that their ancestor Tirar took service with Mahméd 

hagnavi and returned with him to Ghazni ; but that his son Lohi, from whom they are descended, 
moved from Bhatner to Gijrit whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement from 
the time of Humdéyiin, They intermarry with Gondal, Varaich, Gil, Virk, and othor leading Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood ; and they have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of 
them are still Hindus. They hold jand on hoth sidos uf the Upper Chandb, about the janction and 
within the boundaries of the three districts of Gajrét, GAjrdnwila, and Shibpur. They aro describ- 
od as “invariably lazy, idle and troublesome.” ; 


The Varaich (No. 9).—The Varaich is one of tho largest Jat tribes in the Province, In 
Akbar’s time thoy held two-thirds of the Gujrat district, though on less favourable terms than those 
_ allowed to the Gujars who held the remainder ; and they still hold 170 villages in that district, They 

have also crossod the Chansb into Gujrduwdla where they held a tract of 41 villages, and have 
ypread along under the hills as far as Ludhigna and Maler Kotla. Thoy do not always even 


eee to be Rajptits, but say that their ancestor Dhidi, was a Jat who came into India with |. 


ahmdid Ghaznavi and settled in Gujrét, whero the tribe grew powerful and partly disposacesed the 
original Giijar lords of the soil, Another story is that their ancestor was a Sirajbansi Réjpat who 


came from Ghazni to Gdjrét; while according to a third account their ancestor was a deacendant of — 
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Réja Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Dehli and was settled by Jaldl-ul-dfn Ffros Shah 
in Hissgr, whence the tribe moved some five centuries ago to Gujrdnwéla, But there is little doubt 
that Gijrét was their first home, and that their movement has been eastwards. The Wazfrsbéd 
family of this tribe.rose to impurtance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated by Sir Lepel 
Griffin at pages 409 ff of his Punjab Chiefs. They are almost all Muselmans, but retuin all 
their tribal and many of thcir Hindu customs, They marry with the best local tribes, They 
appear to be known as Cling or Varaich indifferently in the Lahore distrive, 


The Sahi (No. 10).—The Shi also claim descent from a Solar Raijpdt who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmdd, and returned to found tho tribe. settling on the Ravi near Labore. They are found 
in any numbers only in Gijrét and Sidlkot, They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chima of 
these parts, some peculiar marrriage cutsems, such as Cutting a gont’s ear and marking thir fore- 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of tho Jhand tree (Prosopis 
sptcigera) and so forth; and they, like most vf the tribes disctixsed in this section, morahip 
the Jhand tree, 

The Hinjra (No. 11).—The Hinjra of the Gujrénwiéla bdr arc # pastoral tribe, perhaps 
of aboriginal extraction. They own 37 villages in Giijrinwala which is their home, but have 
spread both east and west under the hills, They claim tobe Saroha Réjprits. and that their 
ancestor Hinjrino came from th: neighbeurhood of Hissir to Gujrénwéla and founded a city 


» called Uskhab, the ruins of which still exist, Their immediate ancestors are Mal and Dhol, 


and they say that half their clans still Hive in the Hissir country. Tt would be interesting to 
know the names cf these clans, and to examine the alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the Hissér Settloment Report it is stated that “the Hinjrdon Pachhddas trace 
‘their origin toa Saroha Réjpiit ancestor called Wiujriéon. They are all Muhammadans in this 
“district, though in other places Hindu Hinjréon Pachhédas are to be found,” Our figures 
show no Hinjra in Hissér, and only 30 in Siren ; but they may have been returned as Hinjréon. 


The Chima (No. 12),—The Chima are one of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjéb. They 
say that some 25 gencrations back their ancestor Chima, a Chauhan Réjpit, fled from Dehli 
after the defeat of Prithi R&j by Shahdéb-ul-din Ghori, first to Kangra and then to Amritsar, 
where his son founded a village on the Beds in tho time of Ala-ul-din Ghoii. His grandson 
wae called Rana Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among the Hinjra) was the ancestor of 
their present clans. The Chima have the pecnliar marriage customs described under the Séhi 
Jats, and they are said to be served by Jogis and not by Brahmans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal doscent, They area powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome, They 
are said to marry within the tribo as well as with their neighbours. Many of them are Musal- 
mans, but retain thcir old customs, The Nagira is one of their principal clans, They are most 
numerous in Sfalkot, but hold 42 villages in Gijranwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills, 


The Bajwa (No. 18),- The Bajwa or Bajju Jats and R&jpits have given their names to the 
Bajwat or country at the foot of the Jammu hills in the Sialkot District, They say that they 
are Solar Rajputs and that their ancestor Raja Shalfp was driven out of Multan in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi, His two sons Kals and Lis escaped in the disguise of faleoncrs, Lfs went to 
Jammu and there married a Réjpat bride, while Kals married a Jat girl in Pasrir. Tho descen- 
dants of both live in the Bajwat, but are xaid to be distinguished as Bajwa Jats and Bajju 
Réjpits. Another story has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan was drivon from Dehli by Rai 
Pitora and settled at Karbala in Sf4lkot. Tho Bajju Rajpits admit their relationship with the 
Béjv . Jats. The Bajju Rajputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Musaundn girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriage, by temporarily burying 
her in an underground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head, In the betrothals of 
this tribe dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with thom from Multén; and they have 
several other singular customs resembling those of the Séhi Jats already described, They are 
almost confined to Sfaikut, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 
Patidla. 

4388. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane continued.—The Deo (No. 14).—The Deo 
are practically confined to the Sialkot District. They claim a very ancient origin but not Rajpat. 
Their ancestor’s name is said to be Mah4j, who came from “the Saki jungle” in Hindtstén, 
and two of his sons were Aulakh and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes, But anothe 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Sirajbansi Réjpdt. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Séhi, and also use the goat’s blood ina similar manner in honour of their ancestors, and 
have several very peculiar customs, They will not intermarry with the Min Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 


The Ghumman (No. 15).—The Ghumman claim descont from Réja Malkfr, a Lunar Ré put 
and grandson of R4ja Dalfp of Dehli, from whom are descended the Janjia RAjpits of the alt. 
range Tract. Que of his descendants Sanpé4l inarried out of caste, and his son Ghumman, who came 
from Mukidla or Malhidna in the time of Ffroz Shah and took service in Jammu, founded the pre- 
gent tribe, This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a square drawn in the corne' 
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7 ae oo 
of the house at weddings, and they cut the goat’s ear and the Jhand twig like the Séhi Jats, 
They also itiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that he shakes it off. 
They are chiefly found in Sfaélkot, though they have sproad somewhat, ospecially eastwarda, 


The Kahion (No. 16), —The Kéhlon claim descent from Raja Vikraméj{t of the Lunar line 
through Raja J ras of Dérénagar. Under his descendant Solior Sodi they left Dérdnagar and 
settled near Batéla in Gurdaspur, whence they spread into Sidlkot. Their marriage customs are 
very similar to those of the Sali Jats already described. They are almost confined to the southern 

ortion of the districts of Gurdéspur and Sfalkot. They intermarry with Jats, not with RAjptits, 


The Sarai (No. 17).—The Sardi Jats are, so far ay our figures go, chiefly found in Gurd&spur 
and S{alkot, though there are a few on the upper and middle Satluj also. 1 cannot identify these 
people with certamty. There arc said tv be Sardi Rajputs in Sfdlkot, who are Bhattis descended 
from an ancostor called Sarai who settled in the Hafizébid ¢.Asi2, There can hardly be any 
connection between them and the Sardis of the Kalhora family of Derah Ghdzi Khan, who are 
discussed under the head Shekh and who claim to be Qureshi. The Sardi are raid to be a well- 
known Jat clan in Jalandhar and the neighbouring districts. Tod makes Schrai the title of a 
race of Punwar Réjpits who founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the castern bank of the 
Indus, and “ gave their name Seb! or Sehr asa titular appellation to the country and its princes 
“and its inhabitants the Schrais, ”, (Sou further the Sara Jats of the central districts, section 436.) 
Of the Sardi of Gurdéspur 4,951 have cnterod themsolves as tribe Sindhu, clan Sardi, and appear 
again in tho Sindhu figures which will be discussed presently. 

The Goraya (No. 18).—The Gordya aro said by one account to be descended from the Saroha 
family of Lunar Réjpits, and to have come to Gujrdnwéla asa nomad and pastoral tribe from 
Sirsa, Anothor story is that they are descended from a Nombansi Réjpit called Gurdya whose 
grandson Mal came from the Lakki ¢hal some 15 genorations ago, <A third tradition is that 
Réua their founder came from the Jammu hills in the time ofthe Emperors. They are now 
found*in Giijrdnwéla, Sialkot, and Gurdaspur. They own 31 villages in Gdjranwala and aro 
oxcellent cultivators, being one of the most prosperous tribes in the district, They have the 
same peculiar marriage customs asthe Séhi Jats already described. The word: gufdya issaid to 
be used for the Nilgai (Porcaw picta) in Central India. They are sumctimes said to be a clan of’ 


the Dhillon tribe, 
The Dhotar and Lodike —There are 1,454 Dhotar returned in our tables, of whom 1,428 are: 
found in Gijrinwila, They are mostly Hindus, and claim to be descended froma Solar Réjpit 
who omigrated from Hindistin or, according to another story, from Ghazni some 20 generations 
back. The Lodike are considered to be a clan of the Kharrals of the Montgomery district, who 
aro described separately. In Gujranwala they are said tobe of Solar Rajprit descent, and to 
have cotho from the Ravi, the Kharral head-quarters, to tho (tijrduwéla bdr somo ten generations 
ago, and led a pastoral and marauding life till reverses at the hands of the Virk forcod them to 
settle down and tako to agriculture, They do not give their daughters to the local Jat tribes, 


The Chatta—Appear to be confined to Gijrinwdéla, in which district they hold 81 viiiyes 
and numbor 2,271 souls. They claim to be descended from Chatta,a grapdson of Prithi Rai, 
the Chauhén King of Dehli, and brother of the ancestor of the Chima. ln the 10th genpration 
from Chatta or, as otherwise stated, some 600 years ago, was Dahru who came from Sanibhal ip 
Morddébad, whero the bards of the Karnél Chauhans still live, to the banks of the Chandb and 
married among the Jat tribes of the Gujrénwaéla District, They were converted to Islam about 
1,600 A.D. They rose to considerable political importance under the Sikhs; and the history of 
their leading family ix told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 # of his Panjab Chiefs, 

434. Jats of the Sikh tract.—The group of Jats we have now to con- 
sider are the typical Jats of the Panjab, inclnding all those great Sikh Jat 
tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. They occup 
the central districts of the Panjéb, the upper Satluj, and the great Sik 
States of the Eastern Plains. All that 1 have said in the preceding sec- 
tion (§ 431) regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of 
the Khalsa to be aught but Jats, applics here with still greater forée. A 
Sidhu claims indeed Réjpat origin, and apparently with good reason.’ But 
he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to bea prouder title than Bhatti 

_ Réjpat. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 
numbers have returned themselves as R&jpdts are the Virk ; and among 
them this has happened only in Gijrdnwila, on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of the Panjab by character and physique 
ag well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great indepen 
dence, industry, and agricultural skill, and collectively form perhaps th 
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finest | prrengeetl in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often hae or even absent altogether, while muvh of. 
the tract consists of Native States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the staudard of 
agricultural practice among those at any rate of the mure fertile northern 
districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the’ curious traditions of the Bhilar, Man, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 


Abstract No. 75 on the opposite pagc* gives the distribution of the tribes 
so far as it is shown by our figures. I have arranged them roughly in the 
order to whivh they appear to occur from west to east. 


435, The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. The Dhillon (No. 1),--The Dhillon is one of the 
largo-t and most widely distributed Jat tribes in the Province, Their head-juarters would appear 
frou, our figures to be Gijrdnwala and Amrits’r; but they are found in largg nwnbers along the 
whole course of the Satluj trom Firozpur upwards, and under the hills to the cast of those two 
districts, Tho numbers returned for the Delili District are curiously large, and I doubt somewhat 
whether they reaily refer to the same tribe, Like the Gordya they claim to be Saroha Riéjpdte 
by origin, and to have come from Sirsa, If this be true they have probably movod up the Satluj, 
and then spread along wostwards under the hills, But another story makes them descendants of a 
Stirajbansi Rajpat named Lu who lived st Kharmor in tho Malwa, and held some office at the 
Dehli court, They are said to be divided into three great sections, the Bij, Sj, and Sénda, 


The Virk (No. 2).—The head-quarters of the Virk appear to be the Gujrénwaéla and Lahore 
Districts, especially the former in which they own 132 villages. They claim origin from a Manhés 
Rijpat called Virak, who left Jammu and settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar ; and in Gijréowéla 
nearly a third of them have returned themsclves as Rijpits, but they marry frecly with the Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood, They say that their ancestor Virak was descended from Malhan 
Nains (Mal agam !) the foundor of the Mauhdés tribe of Réjpits, ond was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu, leaving Parghowél in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and marricd a Gil Jat 
girl. His de-eendants shortly afterwards moved westwards into Giijrinwila, Thero aro three 
main sections of ihe tribe, the Jopur, Vachra, and Jau, Tho tribe rose to some political import 
ance about the ond of last century, ruling a considerable tract in Gijrduwala and Lahore til. 
subdued by Ranjit Singh, 1 


The Sindhu (No 3).—The Sindhu is, so faras our tigures go, the second lm gest Jat tribe, 
being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their bead-yuarters are the Amritsar and Luahoro 
districts, buf they are found all along tbe upper Satluj, and under tho hills from Ambala in the 
east to Sialkot and Gijrinwala in tho west, Thov claim descent from the Raghobansi branch of 
the Solar Rajputs through Ram Chandar of Ajudina, They say that their ancestors were taken by 
or accompanied Mahniid to Ghazni. and returned during the thirteenth ceatury or in tho reign of 
Ffroz S1.4h from Afghdnistén to India, Shortly afterwards they settled in the Maénjha near 
Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that it was Ghazni in the Decean, and not in Afghdénistan, from 
which they came; while other. have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jdlandhar Sindhu 
way that they came fromthe south tothe Manjla some two or three centuries ago when the 
Pathans dispossessed the Man! Rajpits, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jélandhar 
at the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj, Sir Lepel (iriffin is of opinion 
that the real origin of the tribe is from North-Western Rajptiitana, The political history of the 
tribe, which was of capital importance wnder the Sikhs, is given is great detail at pages 2265 ff, 
360 ff, and 417 to 428 of the same writer's Panjab Chiefs. The Sindhu have the samo peculiar 
marriage customs already described as practised by the Sahi Jats. The Sindhu of Karnél worship 
Kala Mahar or Kala Fir, their ancestor, whose chief shrine is said to be at Thana Satra in Sf{alkot, 
thoir alleged place of origin, 

The Bhular (No 4).—The Bhdlar, Hler, und Mén tribes cal) themeelves asl or “ original ” 
Jats,and are said to have sprung from the Jaé or “ Matted hair ” of Maldédeo, whose title is 
Bhdla Mahd&deo. They say that the Malwa was their original homo, and are commonly reckoned 
as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half, But the bards of the Man, among 
which tribe several families have risen to political importanc:, say that the whole of the Man and 
Bhilar and half the Her tribe of R&jpfits were the earliest Kshatriya immigrants from Réjpdtdna 
tothe Panjéb. The head-quarters of the Bhilar appear to be Lahore aud Ffrozpur, and the 
confines of the MA4njha and Malwa ; but they are returned in small numbers from every division 
in the Panjab except Dehli, R&éwalpindi, and Pesh&war, from almost every district, aud from every 
Native State of the Eastern Ilains except I)ujéna, Lohéru, and Pataudi, : 
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» The Man (No. 5)..~The Mén, the sccond of the as! Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as has just 
been stated, RAjpat ancostry ; and it is said that Thékur Réjpiits of the Mén tribe are still to be 
found in Jaipur (sce further Dalél in section 440), Several of the Icading Sikh families belong 
to this tribe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 307 to 814 of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s Panjdb Chiefe. That writer states that there is “a popular tradition in the Panjéb 


“which makes all of the Man tribo brave and true.’ The home of the Mén is in the northern ~ 


Malwa, to the cast of that of the Rhular ; but they too are widely distributed, being found in every 

district and state of the Panjdb cast of Lahore, especially in the northern districts and slong the 

‘Satlnj. From tho fact that the Man both of Jélandhar and of Karnal trace their origin to the 

a urhood of Bhatinda, it would appear prohable that there was the original home of the 
ibe. 

The Her (No. 6) —The Her is the third of this group of tribes, and their homo appears to 
lie north of tho Satluj ; indeed had not it been that [ wished to keep the throe together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the castern sub-montanc. They are found however in con- 
siderable niimbers under the hills from Ambila in the cast to Gujrat in the west, and throughout 
the whole upper valley of the Satinj, Of the number shown, 5,812 were entered in my tables 
as Aher, of whom 2,786 were in Hushydrpur, but I am informed that this is mercly another way 
of spelling Her, Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, potas Aher or Ahir by caste, 
There isa very old village called Her in the Nakodar fahsfl of Jélandhar which is still held by 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there for a thousand years, in other words for an indefinite 
period. 


486. The Jat tribes of the Slkh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).—The Buttar area 
small tribe found, so far as our figures go, chiefly on the Upper Satluj. I am not quite suro that 
they are distinct from the Nhutta Jats of the Western Plains, which have been already described 
in section 429, or from the Bata of Hushydrpur to be described in section 438, Thoy aro said to 


bo desconded from a Stirajhansi Raéjpit who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
(hijr4nwéla. 


The Odi (No. 8).—The Odi would appear from our figures to be confined to the Ffrozpur 
District, They appear to be a clan of the Dhirfwa) tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Firozpur 
and 787 more in N&bha have returned themselves as Dharfwaél Odi. They are shown in the 
Abstract under hoth headings. On the other hand the 890 Odi of Gujrat have returned them- 
Sclvos as Tarar Odj, as have 417 in Gujranwala, 


The Bal (No. 9).—Tho Bal are another tribe of the Reis and Upper Satluj, and are said to 
he a clan of the Sokhu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have heen a Réjpit of royal race who came from Malwa, The name Bal, which is derived from 
a root meaning “strength,” is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs in all sorts of 
forms and places, 


The Pannun (No, 10)—-claim Solar Rajpht ancestry, They are chiefly found in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur so far as our figures show ; but they also own five villages in Sidlkot, They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni; or according to another story, from Hindtstan. 


The Mahal (No. 11)—-is a small tribe which appear to be chiefly found in Jalardhar and 
Amritsar, Their ancestor is said to have beon a Rajpit from Modi in the Mélwa, 


The Aulak (No, 12).—The head-quarters of the Aulak Jats would appear to he in the 
Amritsar District ; but they are found iu the northern Mélwa, as well as in the Ménjha and west. 
of the Ravi. They are said to bo of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulak lived in the Manjha, 
But anothor story makes their ancestor one Raja Lii Lak,a Lunar Kajpit. They are related 
to the Sekha and Deo tribes, with whom they will not intermarry. 


The Gil (No. 18).—The Gil is one of the largest and most important of the Jat tribes. S86 
far as our figures show, their head-quarters aro the Lahore and Ffrozpur Districts; but they are 
found all along tie Beas and Upper Satluj, and under the hille as far west as Sidlkot. Gil, their 
ancestor, and father of Shergil, the founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Raghobansi Rijpat 
descent who livéd in the Firozpur District ; he was a lineal descendant of Pirtht Pal, Ré&ja of Garh 
Mithila and a Waria Rijput, by » Bhilar Jat wife, ‘The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 852 fof Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. 

The Sidhu and Barar tribes (Nos. 14—15).—Yhe Sidhu, with its branch the Banir or 
Sidhu-Bardr, is the largost and most important of the Jat tribes of the Panjab, for from it have 
sprang the groat Phalkian families of Patiéla, Nabba, aud Jind, and the Bardr family of Farfdkot, 
The Sidhu trace their origin to Jaisal, a Bhatt: Rijpit and founder of Jaisalmer, who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with Prithi Raj, Chauhdn, the laat 
Hindu King of Dehli, His descendants overran Hissér and Sirsa and gave tu the Jatier tract the 
name of Bhattiina. Among thom was Kiiwa, who married a Jat woman of the Ghaggar, and 
had by her Sidhu, tho ancestor of the tribe, Sidhu had four sons, Devi, Bur, Sir, and Ripach, 
and from Dhiuil, the descendant of Bur, is sprung the Barér tribe. he pure Bhatti Réjptite of 
Bhattidna still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Banir, The early history of the tribes 
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is told in full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 646 to 548 of Griffin’s Panjdd Rdjas ; indoed the whole. 
book is a political history of the descendants of Sidhu ; while the leading minor families are noticed 

at pages 429 to 436 of his Panjéb Chtefe. Some further details of thoir early ancestry will be 

found at page 8 of the Hiss: Settlement Report, The original home of the tribe was the Mélwa, 

and it is still there that they are found in large:t numbers, but they have also spread across the 

Satluj into Lahore, Amrifsav, Jélandhar, and other districts. The tsardér who are shown in the 

Abstract have returned themse!ves as Sidhu Bardr in the Native States a4, to the uumber of 4,220, 

in Figozpur, and as Rai Bardr in Gurgdon, The rest are returned as Bardy simply, Siuhu Bardr 

and Bardér are synonymous ; but whether I have done righly in including the Gurg4on Rai Barér I 

cannot say. Moreover, 26,915 persons iu EFfrozpur and 2,358 in Nébha have returued thoir tribe 
as Sidhu and their ciar. as Berar, and are included in both columns, thus appearing twico over in 
the Abstract. Mr. Brandreth thus dem rihes the Bardér of Firozpur : ~ 

“The Barérs are said to have heen Bhatti Rajputs, of the sumo family as the Rajputs 
“of Jaisalmer, where their original home was, The uame of they aneestor was Sidhu, whose 
“grandson was named Barér, whence they are called indifferertly bot’. Sidhu and Barér, 
“Hither Barar or some cescendant of his inigrate? to Bhatinds, wheuce — his offspring 
“gnvead over the neighbouring lands, ana are now in possession of a very large tract of 
“country, They occupy almost the wholo of ilaquas Mari, Midki, Mokatsar, Bhichon, Mehraj, 
“ Saitan Khan, and Bhudaur iu this district, the whole of Farfdkot, a grevt part of Patiala, N&bha, 
* Jbimbha 11d Matlaudh, The Chiefs of ali these states belong to the same family. The Bhattis 
“of Sirsa who cmbraced Muhammadanism were also originally Bhatti Rajprits, and related to the 
“ Bardra, but their descent is traced to some cammon ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 

“The Bardrs are not equal to the other tribes of Jats as cultivators, They wear finor clothes 
“and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of thom were desperato dacoits an former 
** years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that have been sapprehouded and 
“brought to justice under our rule were Bardrs, Female infanticide is said to have been practised 
‘“‘among them to a yreat extent in former times, T ain told that » few years ago there was scarcely 
“a young gir) to be found in any of the Barsr villages, This crime is said to have originated in a 
“deceit that was once practivod upon one of the chiefs of Nabha by which his daughter was 
“ betrothed to a man of an inferior tribe ; and though he cousidered himself bound to complete the 
“marriage, subsequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the 
“daughters that should be born to then hereafter, in order tv prevent the possibility of such a 
** disgrace occurring agnin. 

“ From all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely discontinued of late 
. “ years, and I can detect no difference now between the proportionate uumber of female children 
“in the Barar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes.” 

The Dhariwal (No. 16).—The Dhaiiwal, Dhinfwal, or Dhaliwal for the name is spelt in all 
three ways, are also said to be Bhatti Najptts, and to take their name from thoir place of origin 
Daérénagar. They say that Akbar married the daughter of their Chief Mar Withra, They aro 
found chiefly on the Upper Satluj and in the fertile district to the west, their head-quarters being 
the north-western corner of the Malwa, or Liidhidua, Ffrozpur, and the adjoining parts of Patidla, 
Mr. Brandreth describes them ay splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and contented portion 
of the population of the tract. 

The Sara (No. 17).—Theo Sara Jats are, so far as our fignres go, chiefly found in the Upper 
Malwa, in Lidhiana, Faridkot, and the intervening country ; but they also have crossed the Satiuj 
into the fe¢stilo district to the north-west, They are said to be descended from a Bhatti Rajput 
ww 13 gonerations ayo left the Malwa and settled in Gdjrauwaln, But another tradition traces 
them to Raja Sdlou (? Salvahan), a Lunar Rajpit who live lin Jaminu, and whose two sons Sara 
ond Busra were the eponymous ancestors of two Jat tribes, 1 presume that they are distinct from 
the Sardi noticed under Jats of the western sub-montane, 

The Mangat (No. 18). ~The Maéngat would appear from our figures to be almost confined to 
Liidbidna and the adjoining portion of Patiila, I have no information to give about thom, unless 
indeed they are the same as the Min, described under Jats of eastern sub-montane, 


The Dhindsa (No. 19).--The Dhindsa would appear to he confined to Ambéla, Lidhidna, and 
the adjoining portion of Patidla. They claim to be descended from Saroha Réjpats, 


The Gandhi (No. 20),—The Gandhi seem to be chiefly found in the same tract with the 
Mangat just mentioned. About them also I have uo particulars to give. 

The Chahil (No. 21).—The Chahil appear to he oue of the largest Jat tribes in the Province, 
They are found in greatest numbers in Patidla, but are very numerous in Ambala and Lidbiéna, 
Amritsar, and Gurdéspur, and extend all along under the hills as far west as Gujrdénwaéla and Sidlkot, 
It is said that se i Agarsen Stirajbansi had four sons Chaébil, Chhfna, Chima, and Séhi, and that 
the four Jat tribes who bear these names are sprung from them, Their original home was Malwa, 
whence they migrated to the Panjab. According to another story their ancestor was a Tanwar 
Réjpat called Réja Rikh, who come from the Doccan and settled at Kablor, is son Birsi married 
@ Jat woman, settled at Matti in the Malwa about tho time of Akbar, and founded the tribe, 
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437. Jats of the eastern sub-montane.— The small group of Jats which I 
shall next describe lie to the north of the Sikh Jats just discussed, all along 
under the foot -of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspur. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the south or the Jats 
of the western sub-montane to the west; and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 

e , 2 ee iy 
third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions are to be 
found in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes 1 am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political importance which distinguished the Sikh Jats under the Khalsa. 
Abstract No. 76 on the opposite page gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
arranged in order from west to cast. Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and-RaAjpits, though the reason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in the 

ease of the western sub-montane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the 
political position of the Jat was so high that he had no wish to be called 
Réjpat.: under the hills the status of the RAjpat is so superior that the Jat 
has no hope of being called Rajpit. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerable number have returned themselves as Jats as well as R4&jpites 
is the Manj, and that only in Gurdaspur on the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then IT shall consider with the Rajpits of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Reports arc even more incagre than in the last ; and my informa- 
tion is correspondingly imperfect. 

488. The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2).—The 
Randhiwa is a large and widely spread tribe whose head-quarters appear to be the Amritsar and 
Gurdéspur districts, but who are also found in’ considerable numbers in Lahore, Jalandhlan, 
Hushyérpur, and Pathila, Their founder Randhiwa, a Jédu or Bhalti Rajptt, hved in’ Bikiner 
some seven centuries ago; and Kajjal, fifth in descent from him, migrated to Batila which had 
some time before been founded by Ram Deo another Bhatti, Were the tribe increased in numbers, 
possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and rose to some political imyportanee, The 
history of the Randhawa family is fully detailed at pages 200 to 218 of the Panjdb Chiefs. 
A few Randbiwa have shown themselves also as Bhatti in Gujrinwale and as Virk in Firozpur, 

The Kang (No. 3).—This tribe is found chiefly in the angle between the Beis and Sathuj, 
though they have crossed the latter river into Ambala and Pirozpur, and are apparently found 
iu smal] monbers all along its banks and even on the Lower tidus, Their tradition is that they 
came from Garh Ghazni, They occupied a position of some considerable political importance in 
their own tract during the early days of Sikl rule, Mr, Barkley writes of the Jalandhar Kang :— 
** Most of the Sikh Sardirs of the Nakodar fadstl either belong tu this tribe, or were connected 
‘with it by marriage when they established their authority there. Téra Singh Gheba pie), who 
“was their leader at the time of the conquest, wa: himself of this race anda native of Kang on 
*the Satluj, whore it is said that cighteen Sardars at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate jagfrs on both sides of the 


"river. The Kang are said to claim descent from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudbia through their 
ancestor Jogra, father of Kang. 


The Sohal (No. 4).— The Sohal are said to be of Chauhdn Rajput origin, their ancestor Schal 
belonging to the family of Mahag. They appear to he to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even among the hills ; but they are also found along the Satluj, though in smaller numbers, 

The Bains (No. 5).-- The head-quarters of the Bains appear to be in Hushydrpur and 
Jélandhar, though they have spread westwards evon as far as Rawnipindi, and eastwards into 
Ambéla and the adjoining Native States, They suy that they are hy origin Janjiia Rajptite, 
and that their ancestor Bains came castwards in the time of Firoz Shah. Brains is one of the 86 
royal families of Rajputs, but Tod believes that it is merely 4 sub-division of the Stryabansi 
section, They give their name to Baiswara, or the casternimost portion of the Ganges-Jamna 
dogé6. The Sardars of Alawalpur in Jalandhar are Baius, whose ancestor came from Hushydrpur 
ty Jalla near Sarhind in Naibha some twelve generations azo, 


The Buta (No. 6).—Tho Buta are, as far as our figures go, confined to Hushydérper. I have 
no information regurding them, aud am uot at all certain that they are distinct from the Bhutta 
of the Western Plains (soction 429) and the Buttar of the Sikh tract (section 436), 
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The Ithwal (No. 7),—The Tthw4] or Uthwél seem to be found chiefly in Ambéla, Lidhignah, 

Jélandhar, and the adjoining-territory of Patidla. But unless two distinct names have been 

confused, they have a curiously large colony in Iehli, which appears to bo completely sepifrated 

from that of Ambéla. They are said to be descended from a Stirajbansi Réjpit called Maharéj 

who received the nickname of Unthwél from his love for camel-riding ! 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts —The last group of Jat tribes - 
that I have to discuss is that, which ovcupies the Jamna districts Jind, 
Rohtak, and Hissér. They call themselves Jét not Jat, and are the same 
people in every respect as the J&t of the Jainna-Ganges dodé and the lower 
Jamna valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat 
tribes of the Malwa ; though perhaps the latier, inhabiting as they do the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States, are of slightly finer physique 
than their neighbours of the damper riverain. The castern Jats are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalmén being 
known as Mila or “ unfortunate,” and dating their conversion almost without 
exception from an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly circumcised. Indeed thesc men were not unfrequently received back 
into caste on their retarn from captivity, and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Mala. Their traditions show them to 
have come up either from Bikaner and Réjpitfina, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of tlem appear to have come from the Panjéb to 
the Jamna. The Jéts of Gurgéon indeed still look upon the Réja of Bhartpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
their minds that old men’ still refer to itas the sera from which they date 
events. 

The Jat of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat; and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the. 
ficld, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, exeept 
ploughing for which they have not sufficient strength, and sowing which ig 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 
Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the harder kinds of ficld-work, even among the Jats ; 
while in the Musalnén districts they do not work at allin the fields. So 
essentially is the J&. a hushandman, and so especially is he ¢#e husbandman 
of there parts, that. when asked his vaste he will quite as often reply zaminddy [P. 284} 
as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the Jat is that which the Gujar, Ahir, and Ror enjoy ; in fact 
these four castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise kavewa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the Réjpit, but 
far above the castes who grow vegetables, such as Arfin and Mali. If the 
‘social svale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindis. But the manly J&t despises 
the money-grubbing Banya, and all other cartes and tribes agree with him. 

Tn the extreme south-eastern corner of the Panjéb the Jats who have 
come in from the north and west, from RAéjputéna and the Panjab, are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jat tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are collectively called Hele, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some respects different customs. Tn Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of raves, where the Bagri Jit from the Bikfner prairics, the Sikh Jat 
from the M4lwa, and the Musalmén Jat from the Satluj valley, meet the J&t 
of Hissfr, the last. are distinguished as Dese and the Musalman Jats as 
Pachhéde or western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in 
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their respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Dese Jats’ over 
the stunted B&gri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satlnj is most 
stritingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Dehli, Rohtak, and 


wKarnél, and indeed cf the other land-owning castes who have for the most 


part taken the one side or the othar, into two factions hnown as Telna and 
Hanulfnia. I quote the following passage fron my Settlement Report of 
Karn4l and Panipat :— 

“Tho Dehias ore cailed after a Jét. tribe of that name, with its head-quarteys abou. Bhatgdnw 
“in Sunpat, having originelly come from Dawana near Dekli, The Haulénia faction is headed by 
“the Ghatwél or Malah Jats, whose hea:l-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahulina in Gohdna, and who were, 
“ owing to their successfnl opposition to the Rd pits, the accepted head. of the “it. in these parts, 
“ Some one of the Emperors called them in to assist him in ecercing the Mandahdr Réjpits, and 
“thus the old onmity was strongthened, The Dehia Jiits, growing powerful, became joalvas of the 
*supreinacy of the Ghatwils and joined the Mandahdrs against thom, Thus the country sido was 
* divided into two factions ; the Gujars and Tagns of the tract, the Jéglin Jais of thapa Naultha, 
“and the Létmar Jéts of Rohtak joining the vhias, and the TWida Jats of Kolitak, and most of 
“the Jats of the tract oxvept the Jaglins, joining the Hauldnias, In the mutiny, disturbances 
* tuok place in the Rohtak district between these two factions, and the Mandahdrs of the Nardak 
“ ravaged the Haulinins in the south of the tract, And in framing my zaide I had to alter my 
“ proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included with Hauldnias, and 
“ which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also called the J&t, and occasionally the Mandahdr 
‘faction, Even Sir H. Elliott seems to have heen unaware of the existence of these factions, The 
“ J&ts and Rajputs scem, independently of these divisions, to consider each other, tribally speaking, 
“as natural enemies; and | have often been assured hy Jats, though I do not believe it, that they 
“ would not dare to go into a Réjpit village at night.” 

Mr. Maconachie quotes a Dehli tradition which makes two brothers from 
Réjpaténa called Mom and ‘om the respective ancestors of the Haulfnia 
Réjpits of the dodé and the Haulinia Jats of Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts, the distinction between Jat and 
Rajput is definite and well-marked, the Jat always practising and the Réjput 
always abstaining from darewa ; though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste by djscontinuing the 
custom, as would appear to he possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 
we are to consider are given in Abstract No. 77 on the opposite page,* the 
tribes being roughly arranged from north to south down the Jamna_ valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Réjpats ; and they are shown in this abstragt, 
not bevause they are returned as Jats especially in this part of the Panjab, but 
because the RAjpat tribes to which they belong will be discussed under the 
he w of Réjpits of the Hastern Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important us those of the Sikh tracts, and in many cases [ have 
little or no information to give concerning them. There scems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Districts, The Ghatwal (No, 1).—This is the 


only one of the tribes now under consideration who trace their origin from Ghar Ghazni ; and even 
they place that city in the Deccan and not in Afghénistén, They claim descent from Ssrolin 
Réjpdts. Their head-quarters are at; Abuldna in the Gohdéna tahsfl of Rohtak, and they occupy 
the country between it and the Jamna, being numerous in the north of Debli and the south of 
Karnél, I suspect that our figures for Kobtak are considerably under the truth, Ahuldna is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Haulénia faction already 
mentioned, The Ghatwél are often called Malak, a title they aro said to have ubtained as 


follows :— 
“In the ‘3 days of Réjpit,ascendancy the Réjpdts would not allow Jéts to covor their heads 
“with a , nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown (mor) on the head of their 


. “bridegroom, or a jewel (nat) in their women’s uoses, They slso used to levy seignorial rights 
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« from virgin brides, Even to this day Réjpite will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or 
» © ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatwls obtained some successes over the Rajptts, 
‘4 especially over the Mandahdrs of the dodb near Deoban and Manglaur, and over those of the Bagar 
“ near Kél4naur and Dédri, and removed the obnoxious prohibitions, They thus acquired’ the title 
.0f Malak (master) and a red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and tothis day a Jat with a 
xed pagri is most probably a (hatwAl.” 


_.’ My, Fanshawe says that the title isa mero nickname conferred by a Malik or chief called Rai 
{881 ; yet in Rohtak they appear generally to be called Malak rather than Ghatwél, and perhaps 
) this4s tho cause of the smallnoss of the Rohtak figures, though I ordered the two names to be taken 
“together. Who the Ghatwal of Bahtwalpur are, 1 cannot explain, I may notice that there are 
"n° geveral parte of India, and especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes of low-class 
Raéjpots called Ghatwils, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition of defending the 
ghdts or passes in. the hills hy which the hill tribes were wont to make predatory incursions into 
the plains helow. 


The Dagar (No. 2).—The Dagar are numorous in Dehli and Gurgion and there isa small 
colony in Rohtak, J have no information concerning them. 


The Jakhar and Sangwan (Nos. 8 and 14).—These tribes are said to he desconded from a 
Chauhén Rajpit only 20 generations hack, who came from Bikaner, and whose four sons founded 
tho Jékhar, Singwan, iru, and Kadfan Jats, for the last two of which I do not show separate 
figures as they aro of but little importance. The Sdéngwin are most numerous in Jind and Hissar, 
though there is a anal colony of them in Rohtak also ; while the Jakhar are almost confined to 
Gurgdon and the adjoining Jhajjar tahefl of Rohtak. 


The Sahrawat (No. 4).-—The Sahrawat claim to be descended from Sahra, a son or grandson 
of Réja Anangpil Tinwar, They are almost confined to Dehli, Gurgion, Rohtak, and the 
adjoining Pétiéla territory, In Rohtak their settlement dates from some 25 gencrations back, 


The Dehia (No, 5).—-This is tho tribe which has given its name to the Dehia faction men- 
tioned in section 489, They are found on the north-eastern border of the Simpla and the adjoining 
portion of the Sunpat fahsil of Rohtak and Delili. They claim to he descended from a Chauhdén 
Rijpat namod Ménik Rai by a Dhankar Jét woman, This is probably the Manik Rai Chauhén 
who founded UWansi. Another account makes their ancester Dhadhfj, son of Haria Harpal, son of 
Prithi Raja. The Debian is one of the 36 royal tribes of Rajpats, whose original home was about 
the confluence of the Satluj with the Indus, They are probobly the Dahia of Alexander, 


The Golia (No. 6), --The Golia or Gawélia are a very curious tribe, They declare that they [P, 286] 
wore originally Bréhmans who lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s ~~ 
house in large vessels (gol). ‘The Local Brdélmans apparently admit the truth of this story. They 
now intermarry with Jat-, but not with the Dagar or Salanki; for while they were Brilmans the 
latter wore {heir clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jat tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have heen adopted as qudst-brethren, They came 
from Indor to Rohtak some 80 generations ago. They are only found in Rohtak and Karnal, 

The scattored entrios probably refer to a few Gwalas or Ahfrs who have been returned as Jfits, 


The Rathi (No. 7).— The word Réth is used in Sirsa as synonymous with Pachhdda, to denote 
Musalmin Jats or Réjptts from the Satluj. It is said to mean * strong-handed ” or zabardast, 
In Rohtak, however, there is a distinct Réthi tribe of Jats who claim to be by origin Tanwar 
Réjptits, and are among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They are descended trom a brother of 
the ancestor of the Rohal and Dhankar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. -They are 
found in Dehli and Gurgéon as well as in Rohtak, ond apparently in Ladbifna, though it is 
perhaps doubtful whether those last are the same tribe, 


The Khatri (No. 8).—This tribe appears to he very nnmerous in Dehli, and to be found also 
in Rohtak and Patifla. I have no information regarding them. 


The Dalal (No. 9).—This isanother of the great Rohtak tribes, and is found also in the 
adjoining territory of Dehli, Hisstr and Jind, They claim to be descended from a Rathor Réjpét 
who settled in Rolitak and married a Bier Jdt woman some 30 generations back. By her he 
had four sons from whom the Daldl, Deswal, Mén, and Sewig (? Sewal) Jats have sprung, and 
those four tribes do not intermarry, But compare the account of the origin of the Man given in 
section 485, The samo four tribes have a tradition of common descent and a prohibition against 
intor-marriage in Karnél also. 


The Ahlawat (No. 10).--The Ahléwat arc said to be descended from ao Chauhdén Réjpét 
who came from Sémbhar in Jaipur some 80 generations ago, From him sprang the Ahléwat 
Olidn, Birma, Mére, and Jin Jéts who do not intermarry, The tribe is found in Rohtak, Dehli 
and Karnél, Its members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deh, 


The Deswal (No. 11).—Tho Deswaél or “men of the country ” are, as already stated, sprang 
from the same stock as the Dall. They are most, numerous in Rolitak, Gurgéon, and Karnél. In 
Mewér and Ajmer, Musalmén Réjpéte are called Deswil, and are hardly recognised as Réjpate. 


* Pp. 
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The Dhankar (No. 12).—I have said that the Dhankar are of the same st ck as the Réth’. 
They are almost confined to Jhajjar in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothiny more tl.an a localclan of 
the R&thi tribe. | : 

The Phogat (No. 18).—This tribo Soar some importance in Jind, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of Gurg4on and Rohtak. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
will not intermarry with the Deswél ; but the reason is not explained, 


The Sangwan (Nr. 14).—The Séugwdns re deacended from the ancestor of the J&khar already 
mentioned. eir head-quarters aio in Jind ; but they are also found in Rohtak and Hissér. 


The Pawanla (No. 15).—The Pawdnia arc 1 Hissér tribe who are also found in Ruhtak, Sirsa, 
Jind, and the detached portion of Patista aud, curiously enough, in Ambdla, I have no iuformation 


. to give regarding ther 


The Bahniwal (No. 16).—The Balhnfwaél are fonnd chiefly in the Hiss&r division and Patidls. 
They are also found on the Lower Satlnj in Montgomery, where they have prolably returned them- 
selves as Bhaiti RAjpuis, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Pucser says of them :—* In 
“ numbers they are weak ; but in love of robbe.y they yield to none of tho tribes.” They gave much 
trouble in 1867, In the 15th century the Bahniwél held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner 
was then divided, 

The Nain (No. 17).—The Nain are chicuy found in the detached portions of Patidla, but 
have spread into Hissér and Dehli. I have no infcrmation regarding them, 


THE RAJPUT (CASTE No. 2). 


441. The Rajputs of the Panjab.—The distribution of the Réjpats 
and allied races is shown in Abstract No. 7], page 219.* I do not propose 
to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the R&jpit. He ig 
much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod’s 
Réjdsthdén, while both Elliott and Sherring give much useful information. 
I have already expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rajput stock as it stands at present, and how the R&jpats merely 
consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power through ut any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as RAjpat. It seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Réjput royal faruilics were aboriginal; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal Himflayas rose to be sera is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on the Military Tribes of Nepfl. He points out 
that when the Bréhmans were driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Mahomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
poople among whom they had come to dwell; and they called their first 
converts aniong them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 


patronymics. 
“ From these two roots mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 

“ ramified tribe of Khas—originally the name of @ small clan of creodless barbarians, but now the 
“proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
* nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to he sought in the nomenclature of the 
“sacred order,” And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforta of Brébmans in high office to abolish the custom, the Khas still.insist that “the fruits of 
“ commerce (for marriage is now out of the quostion) between their females and males of the 
* sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title,” 
So again, when the Réjpit immigrants from the plains tck aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among the hill people is for all purposes of legitimacy and inheritance the same sa 
marriage), “they were permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
“ the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, if they married for two generations with the 
“‘ Khas, became pure Khas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
“name, They were Khaa, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title cognominal of the. 
“martial order of the Hindus, and were in the land of their nativity entitled to every prerogative 
“which Kshatriya birth confers in Hindistén.” 

: : i 6 - os K2 : 
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A reference to my description of the Kanets of our hills will show. that 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Panjéb Himélayas, thongh 
necessatily in a much lower degree, since here the Aryan and not the aborigine 
was predominant ; and the description of the Hill Réjpits, and still more of the 
Thakars and Réthis, which will be found in this section under their respective 
headings, will show how, ifthe Turanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Keshatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
races, all above which shall be RAjpits and all below it non-Réjpits. As the 


K&ngra proverh runs— In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
“ queen.” 


The R&jpits of the Panjéb are fine brave men, and retain the feudal CP. 287] 
instinct more strongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the 
tribal heads wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of 
the integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom admit- 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their Raéjpathood. 
They are lazv and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultural 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of ploughing as degrading ; and it is only the poorest class of 
Réjpat who will himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the 
Panjab plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession ; but they exercise their 


calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among Rajput 
thieves. 


442, Tho Rajput tribes of the Panjab.—The Rajputs of the Panjéb may 
be broadly divided into four groups, each of which I shall discuss separately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the Réjpats of the Dehli Territory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
Chauhan and Tanwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the RAjpats of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of them 
hardly or not at all to be distinguished from Jats, and belonging for the most 
part to the Bhatti of Jaisalmer and Bikfner, and their predecessors the 
Punwér. The third group is the Réjpats of the western hills including the 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant. tribes of proud position such as 
the Janjufi and mongrel Réjpits from the Jammu hills, and descendants either 
of the YAdabansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical Raja Rasélu 
of Sidélkot so famous in Panjitb folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punwér origin, which now hold the hills on cither bank of the Jahlam. 
Finally we have the Réjpiate of the Kangra hills of whom the Katoch may 
be taken as the type, so ancient that their very, origin and advent to their 
pea abodes are lost in the past.; and the RAjpats of the lower hills which 

tinge the Panjéb Ilimalayas. With the Rfjpats I take the Thakar and 
Réthi who are lower grades of Réjpats rather than separate castes, and 
the Réwat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will 
be noticed that I do not mention the R&jpats of the Sikh tract, of the 
central districts, and of the Philkifén States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they arc few, and the few there are are unimportant. Nor have I men- 
tioned the R&jpats of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi- 
cant both. in numbers and importance. The reason why the Rajput disappears 
before the Sikh, the Pathén, and the Biloch I have already explained in 
section 422. Abstract Ne. 71, on page 219,* shows the distribution of «pp 
R&jpiats and allied castes. The small number in the Hill States is carious. 9309, 


SAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED CASTES, - 18s 
There only the ruling families are Réjpat, the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Kanets or Ghiraths, if indeed these las can '.e separated at 
all from R&this and Réwats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the Jat hag 
largely taken the place of the Rijpat; but such Réjpdte as there are are 
Rajputs in very deed. In the Multén division the number of Réjpits re- 
turned is very large; but I have already shown how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between the two. 


4 448. Tribal statistics for Rajputs.-—Tho figures for tribes will be given under the respective 
groups to which they Lelong. They are more than ususily inaccurato, partly because a Réjpdt is 
so difficult of definition, but still more because ‘ho RA jputs are divided inte a tcew grea’ tribes or 
royal races as they are commonly calie:!, the kués of the Rajpit annals, and each of theso tribes 
again iniv innumerable lucal clans or saché or gots. Almost every Rajput will refcr himself 
rightly or wrongly to some ono of the great kuls, as well as state the local clan to which he beyond 
all doubt belongs ; aud thus we have members of the same clan and des endants of the same 
ancestor returning thomsclves as belonging to different tribes, While multitudes of persons appoar 
twice over in the Abstracts, tirst under their tribe or kul, and again under their clan or got, 


It must bo remembered that such of the ftiguros as are shown for RaéjpGt tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, refer to people who have returned themselves 
as Jat by caste, and hatti, Chauhan, and so forth by érie. Jn the great majority of cases this 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, 'rather thau that the people in question actually 
claim that they aro Bhatti or Chauhdu at the present moment. In many cases they havo returned 
their Jat tribe as well. Abstract No. 78 below gives the numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Raéjput, respectively, and shows how exteusively this sort of entry has been made, 


Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput. 


JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CUANS, 
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CLANS PIE ceases Seated a 
Jats, Rajputs, Jats. Rijputs, 

Bigri 3,519 11,141 2,251 908 
Bhakral ‘ 4,863 5,144 13 3,378 
Dahniwal ove 9,411 43 1,967 eee 

Bhatti e : 1 04,665 204,569 1,198 38,262 
Bhutta . be See 20,431 4,891 2,108 194 
Chhédhér re ae Pe 26,387 16,435 17 1,811 
Ciaubén : F : 27,109 145,195 18,831 
Dhanial ; ane See 10,026 4,388 iat 

Dhudhi or uy a 12,315 7,649 113 
Goudal e a3 47,276 43,220 10 
Janjua bee ‘ 8,419 38,552 il 
Joya as ae 12,388 25,301 5,262 
Kharral 2% a 18,582 14,242 2,042 
K hfchi ais - 8,387 12,724 608 
Khokbar ae “é 42,110 45,731 9,649 
Langéh ee ” 7 9,088 1 
Mahal — Ses ue : 6,598 721 
Mandahar ‘ ... i wid 1,827 2,687 
Manhés “ : 6,570 49,424, 216 
Manj ~ _ 2,654 26,309 2,676 
Mekan an ae sig 3,157 5,968 vee 
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Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput- 
| concluded. 
JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 

















Brivisnh TERRITORY. NatTIvE STATE, 
CLANS. ne 
Jats. Réjptits. Jats, Rajptts, 

Punwar ea a a 16,959 | 53,151 887 7,868 
Rénjha ‘ a _ 10,903 7,490 58 - 
Réthi a 13,578 30 440 
Rawat Sai te oT 5,046 2,809 83 1138 
Sid) ae oe vas 17,098 76,957 278 256 
Sdmra sa “s a 12,558 218 oe 2,101 
Tanwar i Ses ‘a 12,638 35,919 1 8,299 
Thrar roe oe és 18,925 4,228 19 is 
Virk * — as ve 35,527 7,118 889 eo 
Wattu ‘a si a 2,968 | 17,484 244 | 3,704 


444. Rajputs of the Eastern Plains —The tribes which I shall first discuss [P. 288] 
are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as RAjpats proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Rohtak and Hissér. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patiéla, 
Firozpur, and Gajrénwala, and connect the Rajputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
families of the R&jpats who, occupying the Dehli territory, have not asa rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Panj4b. The great majority of them are descend- 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauhan dynasties of Dehli, Their local distribution 
is fairly well marked, the Tanwar lying to the north-west of the first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Réjpats of the , 
Dehli territory, their line being broken only, I believe, by the Chauhfin colony 
on the Ghagyar of the Hissér border. Next to them come the Chanhgn, 
Mandahér, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rawat, Gaurwa, Bargajar, 
and Jédu of Dehli and Gurgéon, followed hy the Jétu, themselves Tanwar, 
and the Bagri of Hissfr. The Punwér colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rajpats of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in . the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have « p 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 196-37, 
but have also entered the Réjpat tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head alsv. The Réjpat of these parts is a 
trne’ Réjpat. Living in the shadow of Delili, the capital of his ancestral 
dynasties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for 
little other occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier and as 
great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the village 
or local group of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 


* Pp, 
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turbulent, but generally with something more of the gentleman ahout him 


than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite page* 
gives thé distribution of these tribes. - 


445, The Rajput trites of the Eastern Plains. The Tunwar (No. 1).—The Tinwar: 
although a sub-division of tue Jédtibansi, is generally reckoned as one of the 86 royal tribes of 
Réjmits. It furnished India with tho dynasty of Vikramaditya, the beacon of la:cr Hindy 
chronology, and Dehli with its last Indian rulers, Anangpdl, the last Tiinwar Réja, abdicating in 
favour of lis Chauhin grandchild Pirthi Raj, in whose timo the Musalméns conquered North- 
Western India, An carly Anangpél Tanwar founded in 792 A.D the city of Dehli on the 
ruins of the ancient Indrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and a half centuries, It jg 
therefore natural that the Tanwar shoulc be found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province, 
In Dehli itself, indeed, they are less nomervus than might have heen expected, But they are 
exceodingly numerous in Amodla, Hissit, and Firsa. Je name being a famow: one, many Réj- 
ptits of various tribes which have no cal connection with the Tyinwa* have returned it, Thus 
1,200 mou in Kérnal are revarned as Chanhin Tiinwar, who are probably Chauhits, So in 
Réwalpindi 1,989 men are shown as Bhatti Tanwar, though here the coniusion is more excusable, 
being Justified by origin though not by modern usage. The figures are of sunrse shown twice over 
in each case, The figures for Tanwar Jats probably represent nothing more than traditional 
crigin. Half the number are in Gurgdon, where there is a considerable settlement of Ttinwar 
Rajprits. 

The Tanwar are the westernmost of the great Rajput tribes of the Eastern Panjtb. When 
ejected from Delili they are said to have settled at Pundri in Karndél, on the Ambila border and 
once the seat of the Pundfr, and thence to have spread both north and south, They now occupy 
Haridna or the greater part of the Hisstr district, and stretch across Karnd) and the south of 
Patidla into the west of the Ainbdla district, separating the Chauhén and other Raijptits who hold 
the Janina districts to the cast of them from the great Jat tribes of the Mdlwa which lic to their 
west, There is, however, a Chaulisin colony to the north-west uf them on the Lowe: Ghaggar in tho 
Hissfr district and Patitla, The Jétu of Haridua are a Tanwar clan, 


The Chauhan (No, 2).—fhe Chauhan is one of the Agnikula tribes and also ono of the 86 
royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole Rajput race, and to them belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindistan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Dehli, Ajmer 
and Sdimbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home, After their ejectment from Dehli thoy are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Muridahid, and there still dwell the genealogists 
and bards ot the Chauhdn of the Nardak of Karnal and Ambdla, This tract, the ancient Kuruk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kauravas and Pindavas, is still oeeupied very largely by Rajputs ; 
in the west by the Timwar, themselves descendants of the Pandavas, but for the most part by the 
Cliaahén whose central village is Jundla m Karndl, and who occupy all the country lying im- 
mediately to the cast of the Tuuwar tract in Ambdla and Karnal and the adjoining parts of Patitila, 
Nablin, and Jind, All this country was held by the Pundir Rajptits till the Chauhan came over 
from Sambhal under Rana Har Rai some 20 generations ago, probably in the time of Bahlol Lodi, 
and drove the Pandfr acroys Lhe Jamna, The Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 
throughout the remaining districts of the Dehli and Hissar divisions and in QGiijrauwéla, Ffrozpur, 
Vawalpindi, and Shdhpur, But Chauliin being perhaps the most famous name in the Rajput 
annals, many people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chauhin, Jn Karnal 1,520 


| Pundir, 850 Punwiir, 1,200 Tinwar, 6,800 Mandabdy, and some 900 of other tribes have shown 


t] omselves as Chauhadn algo, In Shahpar 6,700 persons are returned as Gondal Chauhin, and this 
accounts for the so-called Chauliins of this district, The Jat Chauhans, too, are probably for the 
most part Jat tribes of alleged Chauhan origin, Thus among the Jats, in Gujranwala 2,200 Chima 
and nearly 1,000 persons of other Jat tribes, in Ffruozpur 600 Joya and 200 Sidhu, and in Jahlam 
2,000, and in Grijrét 650 Gondal, have returned themselves as Chauhan also, and so in many minor 
instances, All these figures are shown twice over, The Khichi and Varaich are also Chauhdn 
clans numerous in tlic Panjab, and have perhaps sometimes returned thomselves as Chauhén only, 
The Chauhan of the Dehli district have tuken to widuw-marriage, and aro no longer recognised by 
their fellow Rajpits, The Chauhan of Gurgaon have, however, retained their pre-cminent position, 
and are connected with the Chauhan family of Nimrana, a small State now subject to Alwar, 


The Mandahar (No. 3).—The Mandahar are almost cuntined to the Nardak of Karndl, 
Ambéla and the neighbouriug portion of Patiila. They are said to have come from Ajudhia to 
Jing, driving the Chandel and Bré R&jpats who ocenpied the tract into the Siwdliks and across 
the Ghaggar respectively, Thoy thon fixed their capital at Kalayit in Patiala, with minor centres 
at Saffdon in Jind and Avandh in Karndl. They lie more or less betweon the Tanwar and 
Chauhdn of the tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the Chauhin into 
the Jamna riverain of the Karnal district, with Gharaunda as a local contre, They were settled 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhan, and wore chustised at Samdna in Patidla by Firoy | 
Shéh. The Mandahér, Kandahér, Bargijar, Sankarwil, and Panihér Réjpite are said to be 
eended from LAwa, a son of Rém Chandra, and therefore to be Solar Réjptits; and in Karnal g¢ | 
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least they do not intermarry, A few Mandabér are found cast of the Jamna in Sahdranpur, but 
the tribe appears to be very local, 
The Pundir (No. 4).—-The Pundfr would appoar to belong to the Dahfma royal race of which 
Tod says :—* Seven centurics have swept away all recollection of a tribe who once afforded one’ 
of the proudest themes for the song of the bard.” They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan of Dehli, and Pund{r commanded the Lahore fronticr under Pirthi Raj. The original 
seat of the Panjab Pundfr was Thanesar and tho Kurukshetr of Karndél and Ambala, with local 
capitals at Paindri, Ramhba, Hébri, and Pundrak ; but they wore dispossessed by the Chauhaén under 
Rana Har Rai, and for the most part fled beyond the Jamna, They are, however, still found in 
the Indri pargannah of Karnél and the adjoining portion of Ambala. - 
The Rawat (No. 5).—The Rawat has been returned as a Jat tribe, as a Réjpat tribe, and as a [P .240] 

yarate caste, J have shown the throe sets of figures side by side in Abstract No, 79. The 
Rawat is found in tho sub-montane districts, and down the whole length of the Jamna valley. It 
is very difficult to separate these poople from the Rathis of the Kangra hills; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane as the Rathis or even the Kanets do 
in. the higher ranges, They are admittedly 1 clan of Chandel Rajpits; but they are the lowest 
clan who are recognised as of Rajput stock, and barely if at all admitted to communion with the 
other Rajputs, while under uo circumstances would even a Rathi marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage as a matter of course, There can, | think, bo little doubt that the Chandel 
are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the Chandal of the hills of whom we hear s0 
much ; and it is not impossible that these mon became Chandls where they were conquered and 
despised outcasts, und Rajputs where they onjoyed political power, The Rawat is probably akin 
to the Réo sub-division of the Kanets, whom again it is most difficult to separate from the Réthis ; 
and the Chandel RAéjputs also have n Rav section. In Dehli 1,075 persons have shown themselves 
as Rawat Gaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next heading, 


446. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur.-—-1 am not at all sure that these tigures do not include some (Gaur as weil as Gaurwa Réjptts , 
(sce tho last sentence supra) for the name was often spelt Gaura in the papers. The Gaur are that 
one of the 36 royal families to which belonged the Rajpit Kings of Bengal. They are found in 
the contral Jamna-Ganges dod, and are fully described by Elliott and Sherring. In our tables 
wo have 1,790 Raéjpits returned as Gaur, mostly in Dehliand Gurgdéon, and they are not shown 
in the Abstract, Gaurwa would scom to be applicd generally to any Rajputs who have lost :ank 
by the practice of karewa, Iu Dehli however they form a distinct clan, both they and the 
Chauhan practising widow-marriage, but the two being looked upon as separate tribes. They are 
described by Mr, Maconachic ay * expecially noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
* clannis) in disposition,” while the Dehli Chauhan are saict to be “the best Réjpat cultivators in 
“ the district, and otherwise decent and orderly,” ; 

The Bargujar (No. 7).—The Bargijar are one of the 36 royal familice, and the only one 
except the Gahlot which claims descent from Tawa son of Rim Chandra. The connection between 
the Mandahér and porn has already been noticed under the head Mandahir. They are of 
sourse of Solar race, Their old capital was Raéjor, the ruins of which are still to be seer’ in the 
south of Alwar, and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till dispossess- 
ed by the Kachwéha, Their hoad-quarters are now at Antipshahr on the Ganges, but there is still 
a colony of them in Gurgaon on the Alwar border, Curiously enough, the Gurgion Pargajar say 
that they came from Jélandhar about the middle of the 15th century ; and it is certain that thoy 
are not vory old holders of thoir present capital of Suhua, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively recent date, Our figurey 
for Gurgaon are certainly vory far below the truth, 

The Jadu (No. 8).—The Jadu or Jédtibansi are of Lunar race, and are called by Tod “ tho 
* most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But the name has been almost dvershadowed by Bhatti, 
the title of their dominant branch in modern times, Only 4,580 porsons have roturned themselves 
as Jddu, and those chiofly in Dehli and the south of Patiala, 

The Jatu (No. 9).—The Jétu are said to be a Tanwar clan who once held almost the whole of 
Hissér, and are still most numerous in that district and the neighbouring portions of Robtak and 
Jind. In fact the Tinwar of Haridna are said to have boun divided into three clans named after 
and descended from three brothors, Jdtu, Raghu and Satraula, of which clans J&étu wos by far the 
largest and most important, and once ruled from Bhiwéui to Agroha, They are the hereditary 
enemies of the Punwar of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Malm were fixed upon as the 
boundary botween them, and are still known as Jdtu Puawdr ka daula or the Jatu-Punwér , * 
boundary. Of the Kurndl Jdtu 600 have returned themselves as Chauhém also, and are included 
under both heads. 

The Bagri (No. 10).—The word Bégri is applied to any Hindu Réjpit or Jat from the Bagar 
or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Sirsa and Hissér. They are most numer- 
ous in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers under the heading of Jat in Sidlkot 
and Patifia. The Gurddspur Bagri ore Salahria who have shown themselves also as Bagar or 
Pa, od by clan, and probably have no connection with the Bagri of Hissér and ita neighbourhood, 
Or it may be that the word is a misreading for Négri, who claim to be Chauhén Rajpites who 


[P. 241] 
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migrated from Dehli in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who hold 17 villages in the Stélkotistricts . 
These last are certainly Jats, not Réjpits, The Baégri Rajptite are probably Bhatti, or possibly Rahtor, 
The Godéra and Piniya are probably the J&t tribes that arc most numerous in the Bégar, 


The Rangar.—Ringar isa jerm, somewhat contemptuous, applied in the casterr and southe 
eastern districts to any Musalman Réjput; and I only notice it here because the Rangar are often, 
though wrongly, held to be a Raéjpat tribe, I am told, however, that in [frozpur and Gurdéspur 
there are small Rajpat colonies known only by this name; and if so itis probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli territory. If» Hindu Chauhén R&jpit became Musalmdn to-morrow, he 
would still be called a Chauhin Rajpat by both himself and his neighbours of both religions, But 
his Hindu brethren would also call iim Raéngar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than chotikat, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
chott or Hindu scalplock. The Kanyar or Musalman Rajputs bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stualing, anu gave muck trouble in the mutiny, Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the he:d of Gijar Here is Another—* A Réng:r is best in a wineshop, or 
“in a prison, or on horseback, or in a leap pit.” I believe that in Central India tho term Rangar 
is applied to any uncouth fellow.! 


The Barla ibe 11).—The Baria of Jélandhar are said to be Solar Rajptits, descended from 
Réja Karan of the Mahalluirat, Their ancestor Mal (!) came from Jal Kahrs in Putiéla about 
years ago, ‘Those of Siilkot, where they re found in small numbers, but considered to be Jats, 


; 


not Raéjpits, say they are of Lunar Rajput deseent. The tribe is practically confined to Patidla 


and Nabha, and the name of the ancestor Mal, if common to the trihe, looks as if they were not 
Réjpits at all, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jats to claim the title of Réjpit, I 
have no further information regarding the tribe. There are Barhaiyn Réjptits in the Asimgarh 
and Ghazipur neighbourhood, 

The Atiras (No. 12).—This tribo is returned from Patitla only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the authorities, 

The Naipal (No. 13).—The Naipil ave a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who aro found on the 
Satluj above Ifrozpur, They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
higher up by the Dogars, and in their turu expelled the Gujars, Mr, Brandreth says of them :~ 
“ They resemble very much in their habits the Dogars and Gdjars, and aro probably greator 
“ thieves than cither. They appear almost independent. under the Ahliwalia ralers and to have 
“ naid a small rent in kind ouly when the Sardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which 
“ was not often the case, They have lost more of their Uindu origin than either the Dogars or 
* Gujars, and in their iarriage connections they follow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
“ heing pémnitted to enter into the marriage compact.” All the Naipél have returned theinselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that many of them have shown Bhatti only as their tribe, and 
are therefore not returned under the head ‘Yaipal, 

The Rathor (No. 14).—The Ruthor are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar Rajptits. Thoir 
old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern dynastics are to be found in Mérwar and Bikdner, 
They are returned trom many districts in the Panjab, but are nowhere numorous, 


447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains —The next group of Rajput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great. Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Réjpat in this part of 
the Panjab, and the difticulty of drawing any line between him and the Jat 

{ the neighbourbood. Here the great RAjpat tribes have spread up the river 
valleys as conquerors. ‘Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of the plough handle as especially degrading, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the country as dominant tribes, 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fighting 
a good deal and plundering wore, and leaving agriculture to the Aréin, the 

ahtam, the Kamboh, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for- 
gotten ; but the rule of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting, 
destroyed much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which have 


‘accompanied British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to turn 


their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of way, to agriculture. 
Abstract No. 80 on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribes. 
They are roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 
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1 Mr, Wilson notes that he has heard Kangar “applied to ‘Hindu Réjpéte, This is, I think 
unusual, The word is often spelt and pronounced Rénghar, 
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of Punwér and Bhatti, who have held between them from time immemorial 
the country of the lower Satluj and the deserts of Western Rajpiténa. They 
are the parent stocks whence most of the other tribes have sprung, though as 
they have moved up the river valleys into the Panjab plains they have taken 
local tribal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figures for all these tribes are more or less imperfect, some having 
returned the local and some the original tribe only, while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figures. Next to these races follow the 
Wattu, Joya, Khichi, and Dhddhi, who hold the Satluj valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hirfj and Sifl of the Chenab and 
Lower Jahlam, and these again by the tribes of the Upper Jahlam and the 
Shéhpur é¢ér. Of these last the Ranjha, Gondal, and Mekan would pro- 
_ bably not be recognised as R&jpits by their neighbours the Tiwfna, Janjia, 
and the like. Tast of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. From what has already been said as to the confusion between 
Jat and Réjpat in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people will have heen returned as Jats; and in such cases the figures are 
shown side by side. But im the case of at any rate the Bhatti and Punwéar, 
it does not follow that these men are not Jats; for in many instances they 
have given their Jat tribe, and added to it the RAéjpat tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 


448. Rajput tribes of the Western Plains. The Punwar (No. 1).—The Punwir or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Rajpits. “The world is the Pramara’s” is 
an aucient saying denoting their extensive sway ; and the Nau Kot Mariusthali, extending along 
and below the Satluj from the Indus almost to the Jamnay signified the mdéru asthal or arid 
territory occupied by them, and the nine divisions of which it consisted. But many centur'es 
have passed since they were driven from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent 
sway only the small State of Phat in the desert. It will he seen from the Abstract that the 
Punwar sre found in considerable numbers up the whole course of the Satluj and along the 
Lower Indus, though in the Derajét all and in the Multan division many of them are shown as 
Jats. They have also spread up the Beis into Jalandhar and Gurdaspur. There is also a very 
large colony of them in Rohtak and Hissér and on the confines of those districts ; indeed they 
once held the whole of the Rohtak, Dadri, and Gohdina country, and their quarrels with the Jatu 
Tanwar of Hissér havo heen noticed «under the head Jadtu. 


The Bhatti (No. 2).—Bhatti, the Panjéb form of the Réjpitini word Bhati, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the ancient Jaduihansi royal Rajput family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
driven across the Indus; but that returning, they disposeessed the Langéh, Joya, and cthers of 
the country south of the Lower Satluj some sevon centuries ago, and fuunded Jaisalmer, This 
State they still hold, though their territory has been greatly cireum-cribed since the advent of 
the Rathor; but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the Rithor Rajas 
of Bikiner. Atone time their possessions in those parts included the whole of Sirsa and the 
adjoining portions of Hissér, and the tract is still known as Bhattiina. The story current in 
Hissar is that Bhatti, the lender under whom the Bhattis recrossed the Indus, had two sons Dusal 
and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former scttled in Bhatti4na, From 
Dural sprang the Sidhu and Barar Jat tribes (sce section 436), while his gran.lson Réjp4l was 
the ancestor of the Wattu. (But see further, scction 449 ¢xfra.) According to General Cun- 
ningham the Bhattis originally held the Salt-rauge Tract: and Kashmir, their capital being 
Gajnipur, or the site of modern Rawalpindi; but about the second century before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Scythians, and their leader, the Kaéja Rasdélu of 
Panjab tradition, founded Sidlkot, The invaders however followed them up and dispersed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, thongh their rule in the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1389 A.D. 

The Bhatti is still by far the largest aud most widely distributed of the R&puit tribes of the 
Panjab. It is found in immense numbers all along the Lower Sutluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the lattor always classed as Jat. 1t is hardly less numerous on the Chenéb, 
the Upper Satluj, and the Beds, it is naturally strong in Bhattidna, there is a large colony in the 
Dehli district, while it is perhaps must numerous of all in the sents of its ancient er, in Sialkot, 
Gujrét and the Salt-range country, And if we reckon aa Bhatti the Sidhu and Bardr Jats of the 
M wa, who are admittedly of Bhatti origin, we shal] leave no portion of the Panjab proper in 
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‘which a large Bhatti population is not to be found. Many of those returned as Bhatti ary also. | 


returned as belonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fraction of the whole; 
and the only large numbers appearing twice over appear to be the 1,100 Naipdl of Firozpur already 
alluded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tanwar ( sic) in Réwalpindi, 2,400 Khokhar and 1,600 Kharral in 
Bahéwalpur, 1,700 Kashmfri Jats in Giijrénwale. In this last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Kashm(fr tribe, ord noi Bhatti. But if tho Bhatti formerly held Kashnifr, it is not 
impossible that the two words ure really identical, Perhaps also Bhatt. has in many cz ‘es been 
given as their tribe by Jats or low-class Rajputs, or even by men of inferior castes wiio returned 
themselves as Jate or Réjpdits for their own greater exaltation. But if this be ao, it only shows 
how widespread is the fame of the Bhatti within the Panjab. Almost every menial or artisan 
caste has oa Bhatti cian, and it is often the most numerous of all, ranking with or above the 
Khokhar in this respect, 


Yet it is strange, if the Bhatti did hold so largo a portion of the Panj&b as General Cunningham 
alleges, how alinost universally they trace cheir origin to Bhatner in Biattiina <1 at least to ite 
neighbourhood, Either they were expelled wholly from the Upper Panj4i and have since returned 
to their ancient seats, or clse the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earlicr 
dynastics, and Bhatner and Bhatti4na have become the city and country of the Bhatti from which all 
good Bhatti trace their origin, The subject population of Bfkdner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jaisalmer is a Platti State; and it sce.us impossible that if the Bhatti of the Higher Satlaj 
aru immigrants an’ not the descendants of the residue of the old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, 
they should not have come largely from hoth these States, nnd moreover should not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips all intermediate steps, 
and carries us straight back to that ancient city of Bhatner on the hanks of the long dry Ghaggar, 
in the Bikaner territory bordering on Sirsa. Tho Wattu Bhatti of Montgomery, while tracing 
their origin from Réja Salvéhan, the father of R&ja Rasélu of Sfalkot, say that their more 


‘ immediate ancestors came from Bhatner; the Nin Bhatti of Multén trace their origin to tho 


Dehli country; while the Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhang, Gdjrdnwéla, SfAlkot, Jahlam, and 
Pindi, all look to Bhatner as tho home of their ancestors, It is probable cither that Bhatnor is 
used merely asa traditional expression, or that when tho Ghaggar dried up or the Ré&thor con« 
quered Bikéner, the Bhatti were driven to find now homes in the plains of the Panjéb. Indeed 
My, Wilson tells me that in Sirsa, or the old Bhattiina, the term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musalmén Jat or RAdjpat from tho direction of the Satluj, as a gencric term almost 
synonymous with Rath or Pachhads, 


In Multén the Nun, a Bhatti clan, are the dominant tribe in the Shijéhéd tahsifl, whore they 
‘Pttled some four or five hundred years ago, The Mittru Bhatti of Multfin came from Bfkéner, 
‘The Bhatti of Montgomery are probably Wattu and Khfchi who will be described presently, The 
Bhatti of Jhang bold a considerable tract c.lled Bhattiora in the Chiniot uplands north of the 
Chanéb. They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shéhpur border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as “a fine race of men, industrious sgriculturists, 
“hardly at all in debt, good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little cattle. 
“lifting, but sre much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.” Tho Bhatti of the Gajrénwila 
bdr, where they are the “ natural encmics of the Virk,” are descended from one Dhfr who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nur Mahal jungles as a grazior and freebooter. His 
grandson went further on to the banks of the Ravi, and hisson again moved up into the uplands 
of Gijrinwéla, The modern descendants of these men are described as “a muscular and noble- 
“lo king race of men, sgriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
“ nimerons herds of cattle which graze over the pastnre lands of the 34, only plough just sufficient 
“to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves,” 
The Bhatti of Gajrénwila enjoyed considerable political importance in formcr times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that district, In Sf{alkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their eponymous ancestor Bhatti, who came to Gijranwéla from Bikdner, and thence 
to S{4lkot. None of these Bhatti of the day will give their daughters to the neighbouring Jat 
tribes, though they will take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-range Tract 
the Bhatti seem to hold # very subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Raéjptit tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as well as whatever 
their local name may be. In Kapirthala and Jélandhar they have lost position greatly in 
Raipe times, Till dispossessed by the Ahldiwélia Sikhs, the Rais of Kapirthala were Bhatti 

pate. 


449. Rajput Tribes of the Satlnj.—The Wattu (No. 8).—'lhe Wattu are a Bhatti clan, 
of whose origin the Hissdér story has been given in section 446 above. The Sirsa tradition appears 
to be that one Raja Jinhar, a descendant of the Bhatti Raja Salvéhan of S{ikot, was settled in 
Bhatner, whefe he had two sons Achal and Batera. From the latter sprang the Sidhu and Barér 
Jats. The former again had two sons Jaipél and Réjpél, of whom Jaip4] was the ancestor of the 
Bhatti proper, and RAéjpél of the Wattu, The Wattu date their conversion to Islém by Béba Farfd, 
from the time of Khiwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and, was succecded by the famous 
Wattu Chief Lakhe Khén, They hold both banks of the Satloj in the Sirsa district, and the 
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adjoining parts’ of Montgomery and Rahdwalpur, from Baggebi 16 miles above Fasilka, to Phuldhi 
7U miles below it. Above them He the Dogars, below them the Joya. They are said to have crossed 
from the right bank of the river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa 
only some five generations ago, when Fiizil Dalel Réna came from Jhang near Haveli and settled 
the unoccupied riverain. There is alsu a small section of them on the Révi in the Montgomery | 
district, It is not impossible that some of tho Wattu have returned themselves as Bhatti simply, 

for some few have returned themselves under both heals. The tribe was formerly almost purely 
pastoral, and as turbulent and as great: marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood ; 
and the habits of the Kavi ‘Va(tu, who gaye trouble in 1857, have hardly changed. But the Satlyj 
Wattu who possess but Httle jungle have taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphin- 
stone snys that “some of their estates are wel: cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
“them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful Ard{ns or Khokhars, The change 
‘*in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the Kérdaérs they 
“used to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs 
“were unable or afiaid to collect it.’ Mi. Purser describes the Wattu as “ priding themselves 
“upon their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure 
* on special ocensions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He classes them 
however with the KAthia, Kharral, Sidl, Balnfwal, Biloeh and Joya as “essentially robber tribes 
“and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.’” This I] suspect simply means that these arc the domi- 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agricultural life. 


The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar.—The Joya is one of the 36 royal races of Raéjpits, and is des- 
cribed in the ancient chronicles as “ Lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract which comprehended Haridua, 
Bha! tidua, Bhatner, and Nagor, They olso held, in common with the Delia with whom their naine 
is always coupled, the banks of the [Indus and Satluj near their confluenee, Some seven centuries 
ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract and partly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the Bhatti; and im the middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the Joya Canton 
of Bikiner by the Rathor rulers for attempting to regain their independence. Tod remarks tliat 
“the Rajptits carried fire and «word into this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since 
31. has remained desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
“towns bear testimony to a remote antiquify.? The Joya however have not disappeared, They 
still hold all the hanks of the Satluj from the Wattu border nearly as far down as its confinence 
with the Indus, though the Bhatti turned them out of Kahror, and they lost) their semi-inde- 
pendence when their possessions formed a part of the Bahtwalpur Staite; they hold a tract in 
I fkaner on the bed of the old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient scat; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the mide Satluj of Lahore and Firozpur and on the Jower Indus 
of the Derajat and Muzalfargarh, about a third of their whole number being returned ax Jats, 
The Multan ddr is hnown to this day asthe Joya bdr. . Gencral Cumningham vays thet they are to 
be found in some numbers in the Salt-range or mountains of Jad, and identifies them with the Jodia 
or Yodin, the warrior class of India in Panfni’s time (450 B.C.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joya in Shihpur. But Panini’s Jodia would perhaps mere probably be the modern Ghebu, 
whose original tribal name is said ’o0 be Jodra, and Glicha a dmere title, The Joya of the Satluy 
and of Hissir {race their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 
Hissir to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Rajput descent ino the main Tine, 
The Hissér Joya make themselves descendants in the female line of Sameja, who accompauicd the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Mathra to Bhatner, The Montgomery Joya have it. that 
a lincal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, came to Bikaner, martied a Raja’s daughter, begut 
their ancestor, and then disappeared asa fagir, The tradition is perhaps suggested by the word 
jot meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle of the 16th 
contury and settled in Bahéwalpur, where they became allies of the Langah dynasty of Multan, but 
were subjugated by the Daddpotra in the time of Nadir Shah, The Multén Joya say that they went 
from Vikdner to Sindh and thence to Multan, This is probably due to the fact of their old posacs- 
sions on the Indus having died ont of the tribal momory, and been replaced by their later holdings 
in Bfkaner, They are described by Captain Elphinstone as ‘ of smaller stature than the great Ravi 
* tribes, and considercd inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the latter especially 
** pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattle-stealing. They possess large herds of cattle 
“aod aro bad cultivators,” 

The Mahar are a sinall tribe on the Satluj opposite Fazilka, and are said to be descended from 
Mahar, a “brother of the Joya, They ¢ re said tu be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, 
“and to care Little for agricultural pursuils.” i 

The Khichi (No. 5).—The Khfelii are a Chauhdn clan. aud are said to have come originally 
from Ajmer, the old scat of the Chauhan power, thence to Dehli, and from Dehli to the Satluj 
during the Mughal rule. This is probably a mere tradition of the movement of the Chauhan centre 
from Ajmer to Dehli, They are found along the lower and middle Sathaj, and the Révi from 
Multdéno to Lahore, there are a few of them: on the Chandb, and there are cunsiderable numbers of 
them in the Dehli district. 1n Montgomery they are fuund ghicfly on the Ravi, where they used to 
be hand-in-glove with the Kharral but mended their ways under the later Sikh rule and are now 
peaceful husbandmen, 
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_ The Dhudhi (No. 8).—I suspect that there is some confusion in those figures, and that some 
of the Did or Dadhwal Rajputs of the eastern aub-montane have been included with the Dhédhi of 
the Satluj. The former will be described in their proper place. The latter are a small Punwér 
clan found with their kinsmen the Rather scattered along the Satiuj and Chanéh, Their original 
seat is enid to have been in the Maflsi /asefl of Multdn, where they are mentioned as carly as the 
first half ofthe 14th century. When the Dehli empire wa: breaking np they spread along tho 
rivers, One of them, Hé:i Sher Muhammad, ‘vas a saint whose shrino in Multdn is. still 
renowned. They are said to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 


450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hiraj (No. 7).—The Hirdj is « Sidl clan which 
holds a tract on the banks of th Ravi just aLove ite junction with the Chaub. It ® 10 sible “hat 
some of the clan have returned themselves as Sidl srmply, aid are therefore not repr..onted in the 
figures, Tho Hiraj of Multa: have returned themselves as Sidl Hir4j to the number of 8,380, and 
are shown in both columns, 


The Sial (No. 8)..—The Sial is politieally onc of the most important tribes of the Weaterr 
Plains. As Mr, Steedman observes, the modern history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Sidl, They are a tribe of Purwisr Rijpits who rose fo prominonce in the first-half of the 18th 
century.) Mr. Steedman write: ; “ They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, but little given to 
* husbandry, dwelling on the banks of river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
“the first months cf the hot weather in the low lands of the Chansb, and during the rainy season in 
the uplands of the Jhang ddr. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was prob- 
‘ably acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustin by the 
“Mughals, During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
* Multan, The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of tho ddr 
“and the de:erts of the ¢Aal could never have becn easy, and was probably seldom attempted. Left 
“glone, the Sidl applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that dwelt in the land—the 
“ Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes—amusing themselves at the same time with 
**g good deal of internal strife and quarvelling, and now and then with stiffer fighting with the 
* Kharrals and Biloches, 

«Then for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Sidls remained quiet. subjects of the 
“ Lahore Sttbah, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walfd4d Khan died in 
© 1947, one year before Ahmad Shah Abdéli made his first’ inroad aud was defeated before Dehli. 
* Be is not well known when he succecded to the chieftainship, but it was probably early in the 
“ gentury ; for a considerable time must have been taken up in the reduction of minor chiefs and 
“fhe introduction of all the improvements with which Walfdéd is credited. It was during 
 Walfdad’s time that the power of {he Sidls reached its zenith, The country subject to Walfddd 
* extended from Mankhera in the Thal easty ards to Kamalia on the Ravi, from the confluence of the 
“ Ravi and Chanab to the ilaka of Pindi Bhattiin beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
“nephew Inayatulla, who was little if at all inferior {to his uncle in administrative and military 
“ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and the 
‘chiefs of Multén to the south. His near relations, the Sidl chiefs of Rashfdpur, gave him constant 
‘trouble and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
‘Khan prisoner, He wasa captive for six months, The history of the three succecding chieftains 
‘is that of the growth of the power of the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarchakia 
‘misl, destined to be suon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sidls, Chiniot was taken in 1808, 
‘ Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khan, the last of the Sial Khéns, regained his country shortly after in 
‘16.8, hut in 1810 he was again captured by the Mahaéréja, who took him to Lahore and threw him 
“into prison, Thus ended whatever independence the 8iél Khans of Jhang had ever enjoyed, 


“The Sidls are descended from Rai Shankar, a Punwir Raéjpdt, a resident of Déranagar 
* Letween Allahabad and Fattahpur, A branch of the Punwérs had previously emigrated from their 
native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born, One story has it that 
“ Rai Shankar had three sone, Sco, Too, and Gheo, from whom have descended the Sidls of Jhang, 
“the Tiwanas of Shdhpur aud the Ghehas of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that Sidl was 
“the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwdnas and Ghehas were only 
“collateral relations of Shankar and Sidél, On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
“ dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sisl emigrated during the reign 
“of Allauddin Ghori tothe Panjab. It was about this time that many RAjpit families emigrated 
“from the Provinces of Hindustin to the Panjéb, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, 
“ Tiwénas, Ghebas, Chaddhars, and Punwar Sidls. It was the fashion in those days to be converted 
to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted Bawa Farfd of 
“ Pék Pattan ; and accordingly we find {hat Siél in bis wanderings came to Pék Patten, and there 
“renounced the religion of his ancestors, The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that his son’s 
“seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelam and Chandb rivers. This prediction was not 
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‘very accurate, “Béba Farfd died about 1264-65, Siél and his followers appear to hava wandered. 


“toand froin the Rechna and Jetch doébs for some time before they settled down with some 
“dq of permanency on the right bank of the Jhelam. It was during this unsettled period that 
* Sial married one of the women of the country, Sohd4g daughter of Bhai Khin Mekhan, of Saiwél 


_ “in the Shéhpur district, and is also said to have built a fort at S{élkot while a temporary resident . 


“there, At their first scttlement in this district, the Sidls occupied the tract of egantry’ lying 
_ “between Mankhera in the ¢Aal and the river Jhelam, east and west, and from Khushéb on the 
north to what is now the Garh Mahéréja iléka on the south.” | 


The political history of the Sidl is very fully described in the Jhang Settlemont Report from 
_ which I have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 502 
and 520 of Griffin’s Panjéb Chiefs. The clans of the Sidls arc very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr, Steedman in his Jhang Report, who remarks “ that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“any tribe (in Jhang only I suppose) whose name ends in daa is of Sidl extraction.” 


The head-quarters of the Sidls are the whole southern portion of tho Jhang district, along the 
left bank of the Chandh to its junction with the Ravi, and the riverain of the right bank of the 
Chanab between the confluences of the Jahlam and Ravi, They also hold both banks of the Ravi 
throughout its course in the Multan and for some little distance in the Montgomery district, and are 
found in small numbers on the upper portion of the river, They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Shéhpur and (tijrat, and are found in considerable numbers in the lower Indus of the Derajdt and 
Muzaffargarh, Whio the Siéls of Kangra may be I cannot conceive, There is a Siél tribe of 
Ghiraths ; and it is just possible that some of these men may have returned their caste as Sidl, and 
so have been included among Raéjpiits, Mr. Purser describes the Sidl us “large in stature and of 
“rough disposition, fond of cattle and caring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies 
“like the Kharral and Kdthia, and do not keep their women in pardak, They object to clothes of 
“a brown (ada) colour, and to the use of brass vessels,” 


451. Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.—The Ranjha (No. 9).—The RAnjha are chiefly 
found in the castern uplands of Shéhpur and Gijrét between tho Jahlam and Chanéh, though they 
have iu small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlam and Gijrdnwaéla districts, They are for 
the most part returned as Jats except in Shabpur. They are however Bhatti Rajpits; and though 
thoy are said in GGjrat to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Abi 
J&hil unele of the Prophet, whose son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigrated to the Kerina 
bér, yot thoy still retain many of their Iindu customs. They are described by Colonel Davies as 
“a peaccable and well-disposed scction of population, subsisting chicfly by agriculture, In physique 
“ they resemble their noighbours the (ondals, with whom they intermarry frecly.” ‘They would 
perhaps bettor have been classed as Jats, 


The Gondal (No. 10).—Tho Gondal hold the uplatids known as the Gondal ddr, running up the 
centro of the tract between the Jahlam and Chanéb in the Shéhpur and Gijrét districts, They are 
also numerous im the riverain of the right bank of the former river in the Jahlam district, and a fow 
have spread castwards as far as the Ravi. They are said to be Chauhén Rajputs, and 1,888 in 
Jablam and 6,674 in Shéhpur have shown themselves as Gondal Chauhén, and appear in both 
columns in consequence, But 1 do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal whom 
our figures show as so numerous in Kangra and Hushydrpur. I have had the figures for these last 
districts examined, and there is no mistake about the name, Who the Gondal of the hills are I do 
not know, as I can find no mention of them ; but 3,451 of the Kaérgra Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Pathidl.? Tho Gondal of the plains are probably as much Jats as Raéjptts, as they 
appear to intermarry with the surrounding Jat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ Physically 
“they aro a fine racc, owing doubtless to the freo and active life they lead and the quantities of 
animal food they consume ; and if wo except their inordinate passion fur appropriating the cattle 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must be pro- 
nounced free from vice,” They say that their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to P4k 


Pattan, and was there converted by Baba Farfd; and if this be so they probably occupied their 
presont abodes within the last six conturies. 


The Mekan (No. 11).—The Mckan are a smal) tribe saidto be of Ponwér origin and spring 
from the samo ancestor as the Dhidhi already descrihed. Thoy oceupy the Shéhpur dér lying tothe 


west of the Gondal territory, and are also found iu smaller numbers in Jahlam and Gujrét. They 
are a pastoral and somewhat turblent tribe, 


The Tiwana (No. 12).—The Tiwina hold the country at the foot of the Shéhpur 
Ralt-range and have played a far more prominent part in the Panjdb history than their 
mere numbers would render probable, They are said to he Punwér Réjpite, and descen 
from the same ancestor asthe Sidl and Ghebsa (seo Sidl supra). They probably entered the 








4 Mr, Anderson suggests that Gondal may be the name of one of the Brahminical gotras. This 
would explain the extraordinarily large numbers returned under this heading; but I cannot find a 
otra of that name in any of the lists to which I have access. This much appears to be certain ; 
that there is no Gondal tribe of RAjpiits in Kdéngra which numbers over 17,000 souls, 
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Panjéb together with the Sidl, and certainly before the close of the 15th century,‘ They’. 
first settled at Jahdngir on the Indus, but eventually moved to their present abodes in the - 
Shéhpur thal, where they built their chief town of Mitha Tiwana. The subsequent history of 
the family is narrated at paves 519 to 534 of Griffin’s Panjdb Chiafs and at a 407 of 
Colonel Davies’ Shéhpur Report. Tho Tiwins resisted the advancing forces of the Sikhs long 
after the rest of the district had fallen before it. They are now “ a half pastoral, half agricul- 
“ toral tribe, and a fino hardy race of men who make good*oldiers, though their good qualities 
“are sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a sourco of never-ending 


“-¢ trouble to themselves and all witl: whom they are brought in contact.” 
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452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills—I have ulready described the 
position occupied by Rajputs in the Salt-range Tract. ‘The dominant. tribes, 
such as the Janjia, have retained their pride of lincage aad the: RAjpat title. 
But many of the minor tribe., although probably of RAjpit descent, have 
almost ceased to be known as Rajpdts, and ure not, unfrequently classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes of the Hazdéra, Murree, and Kahita hills, though almost 
certainly Rajputs, are, Itke the tribes of the Chibhél and Jammu hills, probably 
of very impure bluod. The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is kuown ahout them. Tho names of many 
of them end in dé, which almost. always denotes that the name is taken from 
their place of origin! ; and a little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
much light on thicir migrations. The great Janjia tribe appears to be Réathor ; 
and from the fact of the old Bhatti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the bill tribes, most of whom vome from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may be Punwiy (sce Dhind infra). lf these tribes are really 
descendants of the original Jadabansi Raéjpats who fled to the Sall-range after 
the death of Krishna, they are probably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjab proper, those who have retained their original territory for the longest 
period, unless we except the Rajpats of the Kangra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of tho Hill Raéjpits are dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern hills. The sime sort of classification prevails, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hills ; but the Janjua are probably 
the only one of the tribes uow under consideration who can be ranked as Mién 
Sahu or first-class Réjpats. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of these tribes. ‘They are divisible intov three groups, roughly 
atranged in order from north and west to south and cast. First came the 
tribes of the hills on the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Sualt-range tribes, 
then those of the cis-Jahlam sub-montane, and last of all the Tarars who have 


~ beon already discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 


who returned themselves as Dhands and Kahuts, under Nos. 74 and 103 in 
Table VIII A. But 1 have brought those figures into this Abstract alongside 
of the Dhinds and Kahits who returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The figures for these tribes are probably more imperfect than those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rate so far as the tribes of the 
Salt-range are concerned. In that part of the Panjab it has become the 
fashion to be Qureshi or Mughal or Awan, rather even than Raéjpat; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselves as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be ascertain- 


458. Rajput tribes of the Murree and Hazara Hills.—The Dhund and Satti (Nos. 1, 2).—- 


The Dhand, Satti, and Ketwdl occupy nearly the whole of the lower hills on the right bank of the 


1 This is not so, indeed, in the case of the Gakkhars, whose clan names all end in 4/, and are 
pure patronymics. 
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Tribes of the Western Hills. 
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Jahlam inthe Uszira and RAwalpindi districts. Ofthe throe the Dhind are the most northern, 
being found in the Abbottébad tchefl of Hazara and in the nothern tracts of Rdéwalpindi, 
while below them come the Satti, In Hazdra I have classed as Dhind 2,776 persons who returned 
themeelves as Andwal, which appears to be one of the Dhiind clans, They claim to be descendants 
of Abbés, the paternal uncle of the Prophet ; while another tradition is that their ancestor Takht 
Khan came with Taimur to Dehli where he settled ; and that his descendant Zoréb Khén went 
' to Kahfta in the time of Shah Jahdn, and begat the ancestors of the Jadwél, Dhind, Sarréra 
aud Tandoli tribes. His son Khalira or Kulu Rai was sent to Kashmir and married a Kashmiri 
. woman from whom the Dhiind are sprung, and a Ketwaél woman, From another illegitimate son 
of his tho Satti, who are tho bitter enemies of the Dhiind, are said to have sprung ; but this the 
Satti deny and claim descont from no less a person than Nausherwin. These traditions are of 
course absurd, Kulu Rai isa Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by # Brahman, 
Major Wace writes of the Difind and Karrél: “Thirty yoars ago their acquaintance with the 
‘ Muhammadan faith was still slight, and thongh they now know more of it, and are more careful 
“to observe it, relics of their Hindu faith are still observable in thcir social habits.” This much 
appears certain, that the Ihvind, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin, 
all originally occupants of the hills on this part of the Jahlam, and all probably moro or less con- 
nected, I find among the Punwér clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, 
the Dhvonda, Soruteah, Bheeba, Diind, Jecbra, and Dhoonta ; and it is not impossible that 
theso tribes may be Punwér clans. 


The history of these tribca is told at pages B92f of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjdb Chiefs. Thoy 
were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1887. Colonel Cracroft considers the Qhand and Satti 
of Réwalpindi a “ treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population,” and rendered cspocially, 
dangerous by their close connection with the Karrél and Dhiud of Hazara, He says that the 
Satti arc « finer and more vigorous race aud less inconstant and volatile than the Dhind, whose 
traditional enemies they are, Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that the Dhind “ havo ever been a law- 
less untractable race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” On the other 
hand Major Wace describes both the Dhand and Karralas “ attached to their homes and fields, 
“which they cultivate simply and industriously, For the rest their character is crafty and 
“cowardly.” Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1867, and the Dhiind were severely chastised 
in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished in Hazéra. Mr, Stecdman says: “ The hillmen of Réwalpindi 
are not of very fine physique, They have a good deal of pride of race, but aro rather squalid in 
appearance, Therank and file are poor, holding but little Jund and depending chiefly on tueir 
cattle for a livelihood. They have a great dislike to leaving the hills, ospecially in the hot weather, 
when they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the cold weather, They 
stand-high in tho social scale,” 


The Ketwal (No. 8),—'The Kotwél belong to tle same group of tribes as the Dinind and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country, They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (!) and say {hat they are far older inhabitants of these hills than cither the Dhind or Satti ; 
but tho tribe was apparently almost exterminated by the Dinind at some time of which the date is 
uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant, 


The Dhanial (No. 4).— The Dhanial also appear to belong tothe group of hill trihes of the 
Salt-range Tract and of probable Rajput blood which we are now discussing. It is from them 
that the Dhani country in the Chakwal fa4s/l of Jublam takes its nare ; and there appoars still 
to be a colony of them in thoso parts, though they are now chicly ford in the lower wostern hills 
of tho, Murrce range, being separated from the Satti by the Ketwal, They claim to be desc ended 
from Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, They are a fine martiul set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always o turbulent set, and most of tho serious crime of the 
surrounding country used to be ascribed to them, Most of them have been returned as Jats, 


The Bhakral (No, 5) and Budhal —Tlioso are two more members of the same group of tribes, LP. 247] 

who hold considerablo areas in the south-east portion of the RAwalpiudi district, Tho Bhakr4l are 
also found in somo numbers in Jallam and Gijrit. J had not taken out scparate figures for tho 
Budhél, Of tho Réwalpindi Bhakral 5,099 show themselves as Punwar also, and are included in 
both figures, The Budhél, like tho Dhanidl, claim descent from Ali, Both these tribes probably 
came from the Jammu territory across the Jallam, They do not approve of widow-marriage, 
Who the 8,000 odd Bhakral returned for Bahawalpur may he 1 do not know ; but it is improbable 
that they should bo of the same tribo as those of the Salt-range Tract. Perlaps there has boen 
some confusion of names. 


The Alpial.— Hero again 1 did not take out separate figures, But I tind that 8,688 of the Maxi ; 
Réjpats of Réwalpindi (soo Abstract No. 82, page si are Alpidl of the Fatah Jhang tahawl *P, 158. 
The Alpial hold the southern corner of tho Fatah Jhaug ¢aheti of Rawalpindi, They are admit- 59, 
tedly a Réjput tribe, aud their marriage ccremonios still bear traces of their Hindu origin. They. 
seem . havo uaa edt : the ee as Talagang country before settling in the 
vresent abodes, and if so, probably came up from the south, They aro “a bold law! 

* of fino physique and much given to violent crime,”’ ¢ eee 
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The Kharwal.—The Kharwél, for whom I have no separate figures, claim to be a Janjis olan 
and descendants of Raja Mal, and Mr, Steedman sees no reason to doubt the tradition, They 
occupy the hills of the eastern half of the Kalita taheti in Réwalpindi, and are “a fine strong... 
“race, decidedly superior to the ordinary Réjpats, and socially hold much the same position as 
other Janjias.’? They do not approve of widow-marriage. 


The Kanial (No. 6).—Ih« Kaniél belong, according to Mr. Steedman, to that miscellaneous 
body of mon who call themselves Rajptits, and hold a large portion of tlw south-eastern corner of 
the Réwalpindi district ; and are of much the same class as the Budbdél and Bhakril, They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far cast as Gujrat. 


: 

454. The Rajput tribes of the Salt-range.—The Kahut (No. 7) and Matr.—tI havo 
classed the Kahit as a separate caste under No, 103 of ‘l'nble VIly A. But they prubbly belong 
to the group we aro now considering, and I therefore show them in Abstract No, 8) and discusa 
them here. With them I notice the Mair, for whom ] have no separate figures; and with thege 
two are commonly associated the Kasar, who will be described under the Lead Muyhal. These 
three tribes occupy the Dhani country in tehks/l Chakw4l of Juhlam ; the Kahita holding Kalviténi 
or its southern portion, the Mair tho conire, andthe Kasar the north. All three stato that 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Baibar’s army, and were located by hin in their 
present abodes which wre then almost uninhabited. They scem to have been ever violent and 
maaterful, and to have retained their indepeudence in a singular degree, A graphic description of 
their character by Mr, Thomson is quoted at length under the head Mughal, to which I must refer 
the reader, They most probably belong to the group of Rajput or guast-Rajpit tribes who hold 
the hills on either bank of the Jahlam, and the Kahita hills of Réwalpindi now hold by the 
Ketwal and Dhanidl, and the town of Kaltita now in the hands of the Janjia, still bear their 
name, They now belong to the Salt-range and not tu the Jalilam hills, but I have put them in the 
Abstract among the tribes with whom they arc probably connected by origin, They are sometimes 
said to be Awan, os indeed are the Dhind also, Their bards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is qnite possible that some of them may have returned themselves as cither Awan or Mughal, Of 
the 8,766 Kahiut returned from Jahlam, all but 293 have shown Mughal as their clan. Besides the 
Kahit shown under No. 103, Tablo VIITA., 177 Rajpits have returned their tribe as Kahit. The 
more respectable Muir call themselves Minhas, probably the same word as the well-known Manhés 
tribe presently to be described; and ‘t may bo that thc Mair have been returned as Manhés 
Rajpits, 

The Jodra and Gheba.—I havo no scparate figures for these tribes, tho only Gheba who have 
returned them#ves as such being apparently 105, of whom 89 aro in the Peshdwar division, 
They may have returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Réjpit, or as some 
other RAjptt tribe, or as RAéjpit simply without specifying any tribe. Tho tradition which 
mokes the Sidl, Tiwdéna, and Ghebu descendants of Saino, Teno, and Gheo, the three sons 
of Rai Shankar Punwar, has already been noticed under the hoad of Siél. An amended 
genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s Punjdt Chiefs. The Sial and Tiwdna appear to admit 
the relationship, and, as already noticed under the head Dhiind, it is not at all impossible that this 
group of Liijput tribes may be of Punwar origin. Tho Gheba are said to havo come to the Panjab 
some time after the Sidl and Tiwana, and to have settled in the wild hilly country of Fatch Jhang 
and Pindi Gheb in Rawalpindi, Here they held their own against the Awéus, Gakkhars, and 
neighbouring tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them, The Jodra aro said to have come from 
Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustaén, whence also Colonol Cracroft says that tho 
Cheba traditions trace that tribe, and to have held their present tract hefore the Gheba settled 
alongside of them, They now occupy the castern half of tho Pindi Gleb, and the Gheba the 
western half of the Fatch Jhang tahketZ in Rawalpindi, the two tracts marching with each other, 
I am informed, though unfortunately I cannot remember who was my authority, that the 
Gheba ig really a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrellod with the others, and took the 
name of Gheba which till then had beon simply a title used in the tribe; and the fact that the | 
town of Pindi Gheb was built and is still held by tho Jodra, and not by the Ghceha, lends somo 
support to the statement. The history of the Ghoba family is told at pages 588 ff and of the 
Jodra family at pages 635 ffof Sir Lepel Griffin's Punjéb Cheefs. Colonel Cracroft describes 
the Jodra as “fine, spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
‘brawlers, aud aro cver ready to turn out and fight out their grievances, formerly with swords, 
**and now with the more humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The same writer says that the 
Gheba are “a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and onergy, not addicted to crime, though their 
“ readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for their 
“ rights in land, and their factions with the Jodra and Alpidél, are notorious,” 


The Januja (No. 8),.—The head-quarters of the Janjia are the eastern Salt-range, but they 
are found in small numbers throughout the Multén and Derajdt divisions, aud in Hushydrpur 
Gencral Cunningham thinks that they arc Aryan, anda branch of the Anuwdn, Awén, or sons of 
Anu, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Chach a tract in Raéwalpindi, with the 
. Old kings of the Hund on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to have borne the name of Chach 

or Jaj. Sir Lepel Griffin is inclined to think that they are a branch of the Yédtibanal 
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Réjpits, now chiefly represented by the Fhatti, who held Kashmfr till the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Panjab, and whose history has been briefly sketched under the bead Bhatti; 
and Abu Faz] als» makes thema branch of the Yadu stock, They themselves say they aro 
descendants of Réja Mal Réthor, who migrated ahout 980 A.D. cither from Jodhpur or from 
Kanauj tothe Jahiam and built Malot; and the Janjiia genealogies show a striking unifor- 
mity in only giving from 18 to 28 gonerations since Réja Mal. One of his sons is said to have 
beer called Jud, the old name of the Salt-range ; and Mr. Rrandreth states that only the descend- 
ants of his brother Wir are now known as Janjia, If this be +o, and if the identification by 
~ General Cunningham of Bibar’s Jud with the Awan be accepted, the connection of the two tribes 
by traditional dercent from a common uncestor follows. The Janjia once held almost the whole 
of the Salt-range Tract, but were gradually dispossesyed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the 
Awius (if they he 1 soparate people) in the west; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
parts of the range as trihal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of Babar’s 
invasion, They still ocenpy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, and are always addressed as Raja They do not permit widow marriage, Tho 
history of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs 50 ff of Brandreth’s Jahlam Report, and that of 
its leading family at pages 602 ff of the Panjdb Chiefs. The tribe is very fully descrihed by 
Mr, Thomson in his Jallam Report. He too makes them Raéthor Réjpits from Jodhpur, and says 
they aro the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jahlam. Ie dosxeribes them as 
physically well-looking, with fine hands and feet; much given to military service, especially in 
the cavalry ; poor agriculturisls, bad men of business, and with great pride of race, 


455. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border.—The Manhas (No. 9).—The Manhés or Jamwal 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra, They say that their ancestor came from 
Ajudhia and conquered Jammu, and founded the city of that mame. Some say that before this 
conquest they first settled in Sfilkot; others, that they went first to Kashmfr, then to Sitlkot, and 
then to Jammu, All seein agreed that they moved into Jammu from the plains, The name 
Jamwal appears to have been the old namo of the whole tribe, but to be now confined to the reyal 
branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
commonly styled Manhes, The Manhdés intermarry with the Salahria and other second-class 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood, They call their elde t son Réja and the younger ones Mian, and 
use the salutation Ja¢! They are for the most part Hindus, at least in the cis-Jahlam tract, 
They pour water on a goat's head at mukldwa, and consider that his shaking his head in consequence 
is pleasing to their ancestors, The Manhas are found in large numbers throughout the country 
below the Jammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Gurdi-pur, but especially in the 
two first, ln Siilkot 765 Manhas have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 7-41 as Saiahria, and 
776 as Raylibansi; while in Gurdispur 2,080 are alo shown as Raghban'i So of the Jat Mauhds 
of Gajranwila, 13825 are Virk who have shown themselves as Manhds also. The Manhés are 
real huvbandmen, and therefore occupy & very inferior position in the local seale of Rajpat 
precedance, 


The Chibh (No, 10).—The Chibh claim to be descended from the Natoch Rijpits of Kaneyra, 
at least on the female side? If so, their po ition must once have been much higher than it now 
is; but the stury is probably untrue, I lave .agze-ted under the head Dhtind that the Chibi may 
perhaps be Punwar, Their ancestor Chib Chand is said to have left Kangra some 1,400 years ago, 
and have settled at Bhimbar in the Jammu hills, The tir-t Chibh to become a Musalmin was one 
Sir Sadi of the time of Aurangzeb, He died a violent death and is still vencrated ssa martyr, 
and the Mahomedan Chibh offer the scalplocks of their male children at his tomb, till which 
ceremony the child is not considered a true Chibh, nor is the moucher allowed to cat ineat, Within 
the Panjab the Chibh are found almost entirely in the northern portion of Giijrét under the 
Jaminu hills, The hills above this territory are their proper home, and are attached to the State 
of Kashmfr, The tribe has also given its name tothe Chibhél, or hill country of Kashmfr on the 
left bank of the Jahlam along the Hazdra border, though 1 believe that they do not now occupy 
thove hills, Tho Chibh i, a tribe of good position; they, like the Janjiia, enjoy the title of 
Raja ; Saiyads and Gakkhars do not hesitate to marry their daughters; and {ill the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate them:elvos, Now-a-days, however, they follow the plough. The 
history of the Chibh chiefs is related at page 583 of tho Panjab Chiefs. The Chibh are identified 
by some with the Sib of the ancients, 


The Thakar (No. 11).—The Thakar Réjpits shown in the Abstract are almost all Salahria 
Rajpate of s(alkot, whore 5,279 men returned them-clves as RAjpat Salaria Thakar, They are 
shown again under the head Salahria. So 921 of the Nabha Thekar are Chauhdn, The signifi- 
cance of the expression ‘Thakar is discussed under the head ef Rajpitsof the Eastern Hills ; but 
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1 Mr, Brandreth says that Major Tod comes to the same conclusion ; but f ave Boukt unable to 
find the passage, | 

* They have however a wonderful story about a son of one of the kings of Persia: marrying the 
daughter of a Raja in the Deccan, and waving by her de-cendants, one of whom Nahar Chand (F) be- 
came king of Kangra. His son Chibb “hand became ruler of Bhimbar ; hence the Chibh, 
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Thiékur is also sometimos used by the high Rajputs of the hills as a title of dignity, and the éwo 
words are often confused. 


The Salahria (No. 12).—The Salahria are Sombansi Rajptits who trace thoir descont from one 
Radja Saigal of fabulous antiquity, and from his de:cendant: Chandra Gupta. Thcy say that thoie 
eponymous ancestur came from the Decean in the time of Sultan Mamdéh as commander of a 
force sent to suppress the insurrection of Shija the Khokhar, and settled at Sfalkot; and that 
his descendants turned Wusabnén in the time of Pahlol Lodi They aro for the most part 
Mahomedan, but still employ Brahmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They murk tho fore- 
heads of the bride and bridegroom with goats’ blood at their weddings, Their head-cuarters are in 
the ca:tern portion of }:falkot, but fhey are also found in CGurdispar and Lahore. The Thakar 
returned from Sfaélkot under No. 11 of the Abstract: are for the most part Salahria, and have heen 
included in the figuros for both: tribes ; whilo 741 of the Sialkot Salahria show the solves as 
Manhés sud 347 as Bhatti, In all these cases the men are shown under both headings. In Gurdds- 
pur 8,712 of the Salahria are shown also as Bagar or Bligar, and have been included under both 
Salahria and Bégri. 


The Katil (No 18).—'The Katilare a Rajpdt clan in Gurdaspur, regarding whom [ have no 
information save that they intermarry with the Sulahria. 


The Raghbansi (No 14).—The Raghbanusi Rajpitsare perhaps most wumerous in the eastern 
parv of the North-Western Provinces. In the Panjab they aro chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-muntane of Gurdaspur and Sialkot, though there are a few in the Jamna districts also. 
But the name would appear to imply little more thao traditional origin. Thus of the Gurdéspur 
Raghbansi 2,080, and 775 of those of Sialkot, have returned themselves as Manhds also, and are 
shewn under both headings. 


456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.-- The last. and in nuny respects 
the most interesting group of Rajput tribes that I have to discuss, are those of 
the Kangra and Simla Hills and the sub-montane tract at their foot between 
the Beféis and the Jamna. Not only are the Hill RAjpats probably those 
among all the peoples of the Panjib who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes, but they have also retained their independence long- 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Réjas of Kénera TLills never ay 
became subjects of the Musalmén ; and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in Northern India. 
Thus the Kangra Iills are that portion of the Panjab which 1s most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proport-on which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus hears to the total population, but still more because there has never 
been any Musalman domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted people the absolute freedom of Islém in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still [{indu population, deprived of 
their R4éjpat rulers, more wholly into the liands of their priests. It is here 
then that. we may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as 
thst in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they entered the 
Panjéb. It is certainly here that the Bréhman and Keshatriya occupy 
positions most ncarly resembling those assigned them by Manu. 

The constitution of RAjput society in these hills will best be explained 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes’ Kangra Report, and by the 
farther extracts which | shall make under the head Thakar and Rathi. The 
extracts are long; but the matter is so inportant ay bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that [do not hesitate to give them. Mr. Barnes 
writes :— 


* Any momber of a royal house, whether belonging to the Dogar cirele of municipalities across 

the R&vi, or to the Jalandhar circle on this side of the river, is cs-entially Rajput. Those also 

‘with whom they condescend to marry arc included ander this honourable category, The name 

‘is assumed by many other races in the hills; !ut by the general feeling of the country the 

appellation of Rujptit is the legitimate right of those only to whom I have here restricted 
it. 

« The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by the honorary title of ‘ Mf4ns,’ 

“ When accosted by their inferiors they receive the peculiar salutation of ‘ Jai Dya,’ offered to no 


* 
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«other caste. Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged ; and as there are endless 
« gradations evon among the Miéns, the inforior first repeats the salutation and the courtesy ix 
“qsually returned, In former days greut importance was attached to the Jai Dya: unautho- 
rized assumption of the privilege was punished asa misdemeanour by heavy fine and imprison- 
“mont, The R&ja could extond the honour to high-born Réjpéts not strictly belonging toa Royal 
“clan, auch, for instance, as the Sonkla or tho Manhés, Any deviation from tho austere rules 
“of the caste was sufficiont to doprive the offender of this salutation, and the loss was 
“tantamount to oxcotmmunication. The Réjpits delight to recount stories of the value of 
“this honour, and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its abuse, The Réja Dhién Singh, the 
“ Sikh Minister, himsolf a Jamwal Mfén, desired to extort tho Jai Dya from Raja Bhfr Singh, 
“the fallen chiof of Nurpur. Ho held in his possession the grant of a jégfr valued at Rs, 25,000, 
“duly signed and sealed by Ranjit Singh, and delayed prosenting the deed until the Nurpur 
* chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bh{r Singh was ao Réja by along line 
“of ancostors, aud Dhidn Singh was a Réja only by favour of Ranjft Singh. The hereditary 
“ghiof refused to compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to effluence rather than 
“scrord the Jai Dya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior, The derivation 
“of the phrase is supposed to be Jad, victory, and Ded, king ; being synonymous, when used 
* togother, to tho national expression of Vive le Roi, or ‘ the king for ever,’ 


“¢ A Mé4n, to prosorve his namo and honvur unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
maxims :—/irst, he must never drive the plough; secondly, he must never give his daughter in 
“marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself much below his rank ; thirdly, he must never accept money 
“in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter ; and lastly, his female houschold must observe strict 
“ seclusion, The prejudice against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all ; that stop can 
“ nevor be recalled, ‘Lhe offender at once luses the privileged salutation ; he is reduced to the second 
“grade of Rdjputs ; no Mfdu will marry his daughter, and he must go a step lower in the social scale 
to get a wife for himself. 1n every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded position, In 
 mootings of the tribe and at marriages the Rajpits undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at 
“ moals with the Wal Bah, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; and many, to avoid the 
“ indignity of oxclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculturo is as 
« qld as tho Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-carth with an iron plough-share ; others de- 
claro that tho offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour, Tho prvbable reasou is that the 
legitimate weapon of tho Kshatria, or military class, is the sword ; the plough is the insignia of a 
 Jower walk in life, and the exchange of a noble for a rader profession is tantamount to a renuncia- 
“ dion of the privilogos of caste, | 


« The giving one’s daughter to an inferior in casto is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“agriculture, Kvon Ranjit Singh, in the height of his prosperity and power, felt the force of 
“ this prejudice, The Raja of Kangra deserted jis hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
« sisters to Dhidu Singh, himself a Mfan of the Jammu stock, but not the equal of the Katovh 
prince, Tho Réjpits of Katgarh, in the Nurpur parganah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
“and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh’s alliance ; and whon 
“ Midn Padma, o renegade Pathania, marricd his daughter to the Sikh monarch, his brothren, un- 
deterred by the menaces of Ranjit Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the Jai 
“Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants, The seclusion of their women 
“is also maintained with sovero strictness, Tho dwellings of Rajputs can always be recognised by 
“ ono familiar with the country, ‘The housos are placed in isolated positions, cither on the crost of 
9 hill which commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a fvro-t sedulously preserved 
“19 form an impenotrable screen, When natural defences do not cxist, an artificial growth is promot: | 
“ of to afford tho nocossary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from | 
* tho house, stands tho ‘ mandi’ or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one unconnected with the 
* housohuld can vonture to intrude. <A privileged stranger who has business with ‘the master of the 
“ house may by favour occupy the vestibule, But oven this concossion is jealously guarded, and | 
“ only those of decent caste and respectable character are allowed 40 come even as far as she | 
“mandi” A tomarkable instance of the oxtremes to which this scclusion is carried occurred under | 
* my own experionco, A Katoch’s house in the Man:li territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
“dey. There was no friondly wood to favour the csuape of the women, and rather than brave 
“ the public gaze they kept their apartinouls aud were sacrificed {o 8 horrible death, Those who 
* wish to visit their parents must travel in covered palanquins, and those too poor to afford a con 
 voyance travel by night, taking unfrequonted roads through thickets and ravines, bag 

Ye 


“ Itis melancholy to see with what dovoted tenacity the Rajput clings to these deep- 
«prejudices, Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest the sTiisailades they have ale eee ts 
“maintain their faucied purity. ln the quantity of waste land which abounds in the hills, a 
“ yoady livelihood is offored to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread; but this 
« alternative involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather follow any pre- 


2 Hence the word Jaikéri commonly used to denote first-class Réjpits in the hills, 
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“ carious pursuit than submit to the disgrace,” Some lounge away their time on the tops of the . 
* mountains, spreading nots for the capture of hawks; many a day they watch in vain subsisting on 
‘berries and on game accidentally entangled ini their nets; at Iast when fortune granta 
them success they despatch the prize to their friends below, who tame and instruct the bird . 
« for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in sporting either 
* with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun: one Réjpdt be-ts the bushes, and the 
« other carries the hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that rises to the view. At the close 
“ of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro- 
* long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up forwild pi 

“ returning from the fields, ard in the same manner bartcr their flesi yor other necossarios of life, 


' However the prospect of starvation hns already driven many to take tho plough, and “he number 


* of secediers daily increases, Our administration, though just aud liberal, bas a levelling ten- 
‘« dency ; service is no longer to be procured; and to many the stern slternative has arrived of tak- 
ing to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the paugs ci hunger and death, 
** So long as any resource remains the fatal step will be postponed, but itis easy to foresce that 
* the struggle cannot be long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
“ pressure of want will eventually overcome the scruples of the most bigoted 

“ Next to the royal clans iu social importance are those races with whom they are connected 
“ by marriage. The honour of the alliance draws them also within the exclusive circle. It is not 
“easy to indicate the line which separates the Rajputs from the clans immediately below him, and 
« known in the hills by the appellation of R&thi; the Mfin would restrict the term (Réjput) 


_ to those of royal descent ; the Rathi naturally sceks a broador definition, so as to include his own 


‘¢pretensions, Altogether, I am inclined to think that the limit I have fixed will be admitted to 
‘be just, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Rajpiits who are themselves tho mem- 
‘bers of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them, Among these (second-class) tribes 
‘the most eminent are the Manhdas, Juridl, and Sonkla Raéjpits, The two former are indeed 
« branches of the Jammuwél clan, to which they are considered but little inferior, They occasional- 
‘ly receive the salutation of Jai Dya, and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another class 
tof R&jptts who enjoy great distinction in tho hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 
‘ Rénas whose title and tenure generally preceded even the Réjas themselves, Theso petty chiefs 
‘have long since becn dispossessed, and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities which 
‘¢T have enmerated, Still the name of Rana is retained, and their alliance is engerly desired by 
‘the Mféns, All these tribes affect most of the customs of Réjpits, They select sccluded spots 
for their dwelli.iga, immure their women, are very particular with whom they marry or betroth 
“ in marriage, but have generally taken to agriculture, In this particular consists their chief dis- 
** tinction from the Midns,” | 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there are now-a-days not many even of 
the better Raéjpat families who do not themselves do every kind of field work 
other than ploughing. He also points out that the Rajpits of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakars of the first. grade. For the ab- 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Réjpéit and Thakar, see the 
extracis quoted under the head Thakar (section 459). Finally I may state 
that throughout the Hill States, the Réjpits of proximate descent from ruling 
cLiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Keshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from mere Réjpits. I have taken two figures together. The Réj- 
pits of the sub-montane of Hushy4rpur, Jalandhar, and Ambéla differ little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following Kéngra proverbs illustrate My. Barnes’ description of the Hill Raj- 
pits: “It is bad to deal with a Réjpat ; sometimes you get double value, 
“ and sometimes nothing at all : ” and “ A R&jpat’s wedding is like a fire of 
“ maize stalks ; great rolling of drums, and very little to eat.”’ 


» Abstract No. 82 on the next page* gives the figures for the several tribes 


- roughly grouped by locality, those of the higher hills coming first, then those 


of Hushyérpur, and then those of Jflandhar and Ambéla. Many of these are 
mere local clans named after their principal seats. It is probable that all these 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what: that stock 
was seem to be lost in obscurity. Unfortunately the Settlement rd Hi give 
little or no information regarding these tribes or clans ; while Mr. Coldstream’s 
report, from which I had hoped for much information, is wholly silent on the 
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Abstact No, 82, showing the Rajput 
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tribes of the Eastern Hills. 
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45 ses sae 6 | Bilaspur, 
a = | 1 i ae | 8 | Total Hill States, 
7,144 6,754) 5,819 | eee 18,493 | 26,809 | 2,654! 13,284 | British Territor:. 
| 1,488 | 2,676 1 7,318 | Native States. 
| 2,655 20,602 | Province. 
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subject. The figures for tribal divisions of the Réjpits of the Hill States 


appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed the divisions themselves do sot 


seem to be very clearly marked. Mr. Barnes writes :— os: 

“Each class comprises numerous sub-divisions, As the family incroased, individuals left the 
“ court to settle on some estato in the country, and their descendants, though still retaining the 
* peneric appellation of the race, aye further distinguished by the name of the estate with which 
“ they are moro immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
* the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity, Thus among tho Pathdnias or Nurpur Mféns 
“ there are twenty-two recognised sub-divisions ; the Golerias are distributed into thirteen distinct 
" tribes ; the Katoch clan lias four grand divisions, cach of which includes other subordinate de- 
“nominations, A Réjyit interrogated by one who he thinks will understand these refined distinc- 
“ tions, will give the namo, not of his clan but of his patronymic, Toa stranger he giveagpo 
“ detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajput.” 


457. Rajput tribes of the Eastern Hills.—The Katoch, Goleria, and Dharwal (Nos. 1, 2, 
8).—Tho Katoch is the family of the Kangra dynasty, a dynasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbroken line of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whose kingdom once included the whole of tho Hoshyérpur and Jalandhar districts, The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch, Sir Lepel Griffin writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and the neighbouring Hill Réjas :— 

“ Antecedent to what are called historic times, conjecture must take the place of truth; but 
“it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, by the side of which the noblest names 
“ of Europe seom but as of yesterday, contain some semblance of {he truth, These quiet mountain 
“valleys, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and by snow, lay altogether ont of the path of the 
“ invading armies which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 
“ Hindustén from the north-west. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
“ their strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
“ lived for thousands of yeara, and their royal dynasties may have heen already ancient when 
. oe leading the Israclites out of Egypt, and the Greeks wero steering their swift ships to 

‘ Troy,’ 

Their pride is expressed in the following proverb :—“ Inthe house of the Katoch the work- 
“man geta coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rico”? The Katoch claim to form a third soction of 
the great Réjpit stock, Strajbansi and Chandralansi being the other two. They say they ave de- 
scended from an ancestor called Bhiimi who was formed from the sweat on Bhagwat(’s forehead ; 
and ‘e3 bhtiméa means carth, it may be that their division completes the triplet of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Earth-born races. 

Tho Goloria are the ruling family of Goler, anda branch of the Katoch stock ; the Dharwél 
I cannot idontify. Some of the Kangra Ra&thor have returned their clan as Dharwél. 


The Chandel and Pathial (Nos. 4, 5).—The Chandel are oe of the 86 royal races, and are 
fully described in Elliott’s Races of the N.-W. Provinces, Vt is not impossible that they are 
the samo stock as the Chandal, outcastes where subjects, Réjprits where dominant, They are returned 
chiefly from tho Native State of Bildspur, It would be interesting to know how this lowost: of all 
the Rajput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bilaspur 
ia Chandel, The Pathidl appears to be among tho most distinguished of the second class Rajputs, 
and might, according 10 Mr, Lyall, moro properly be classed as first-class Thakars, In Kangra 
8,451 persons have entered themaclyosas (tondal Pathidl, and are shown under both headiugs. 


The Pathanla (No. 6).—This is the tribe to which the ruling family of Narpur in Kéngra 
belonged, and is said to take its name from Pathdénkot in Gurdaspur, “ the first possession which 
“the family ocenpied on their emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindtst4n ; ? though in this 
case it would seem more probablo that they gave their name to the town. I have, however, receiy- 
ed a tradition, though not from good authority, that the Pathdnia Réjpits only occupied Pathdn- 
_ kot somo five or six centuries ago, They aro chiefly found in the Hushydrpur and Kéngra dis- 

tricta. They are said to be of the same stock as the Katoch. 


The Jaswal (No. 7).—Tho Jaswél are the ancient ruling family of the Jaswin dun in the low 
hills of Hushyérpur. They aro nearly allicd with the Katoch house of Kangra. 


The Dudwal (No. 8).— The Diidwal arc tho ancient. ruling family of Dutdrpur, and are said 
to take their name from Dada in Kangra on the Hushydrpur border, The Rénaa of the Bit 
Ménaswal or tableland of the Hushydrpur Siwdliks were Diidw4l Ré JpGts, and the clan still holds 
the tract, They aro chiefly found in Hushydrpur, 


The Laddu Kilchi and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10, 11),— The Kilchi is said to be aclan of the Manj 
Rajpata, which see further on; but the Hushyaérpur Kilchi have returned their second sub- 
division as follows: Bhatti, 240; Chauhdn, 265; GQhorewaha, 184; Laddn, 905 ; Manj, 127 ;N 
1,279 ; Pathanis, 86, Of the Khoja 2,278 have shown themselves as J anjda and 1,189 as Néra, 
Of the Laddu 906 have shown themselves as Kilchi also, All these are confined almost entirely 
. to Hushyérpur, and are probably local clans, 


i 
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The Naru (No. 12)—The Néru are with the exception perhaps of the Manj, the most widely 
spread of the Hill Réjpits ; but their head-quarters are the districts of Jélandhar and Hushyér- 
pur. The Naru would appear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hushyér- 
pur, many or most of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jdlandhar say that they are Chandrabansi and came from the hills; while those of the east of 
Jdlandhar about Philaur, who are all Musalmdng, say their ancestor was a Paghbansi Réjpit who 
came from Ajudhia, entered the service cf Shahdb-ul-din Ghori, and eventually scttled near 
Philaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Rdja of Jaipur or Jodhpr, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and settled at Bajwdra in Wushyérpur. The Naru 
held the Haridna tract on the Jalandhar and Ilushyérpur border till the Sikhs dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jélandhar Narn was Mau, a name which, as Mr. Barkles- points 
out, suggests an origin from eastern Hindustin or Centrai India. Of the Hushyérpur Ndéru 
1,279 have also shown themselves as Kilchi. 566 as Manhbds, and 903 as Condal. 


The Ghorewaha (No. 18).—The hent-quarters of the GhorewAha are the Jalandhar district, 
of which they occupy the castern curner, and are found in small numbers in lF the 
adjoining districts. ‘To the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Naru. 
They are almort all Musalmin, They are Kachwaha Rijpits, descendants of Kash, the second son 
of Réma. They say that Nija Min, sixth in descent from Kash, had two sons Kachwéha and 
Hawiha, ard that they are of the lincage of Hawaha. The two brothers met Shahdb-ul-din Ghari (!) 
with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day; hence theiz name. The division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The Réhon Ghorewdha, 
who are stil] Hindus, would seem to have iminigrated moreslately than the rest of the tribe, as 
they trace their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still lve in Kota and Bundi in 
Raéjpitana. Mr, Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewdha conquest of their present territory at 
some five centuries ago, In the time of Akbar their possessions would scem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. ° 


The Manj (No. 14)'.—Tho Manj are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 
Réjpits, if our figures are to be accepted as correct, They hold the south-western portion of the 
Jélandhar and the north-western portion of the Lidhidna district, and are to be found in all the 
adjoining districts and States, There are also some 9,000 0f them shown in the Pindi district, 


These last are the Alpidl of fhat district who have returned themselves as Manj Alpidl; but: 


whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Liidhiana and Jaélandhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Bhatti Rajpvits, and descended from Raja Salvdhan, father of Raja 
Rasadlu of Sfalkot, Some 600 years ago Shekh Chiichu and Shekh Kilchi, two Manj Réjputs, are 
said to have setiled at Hattr in the south-wert of Liidhidna, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country ; and the Jalandhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
time of Ala-ul-din Khilji. As however they state that Shekh Chichn was converted by Makhdim 
Shah Jahénia of Uchh, who died in 138% A.D., it would appear that if the tradition hay any 
foundation, Ala-ul-din Saiyad must be meant. After tho dissolution of the Dehli Empire the 
Manj Rais of Tulwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the Satluj, till 
dispossesxed of it by the Ahliwdlia Sikhs and Ranjit Singh; and even earlior than this the Manj 
NawAbs of Kot Isa Khan had attained considerable importance under the Emperors, Northo 
the Satluj the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality ; but they held a large tract 
of enuntry in the south-west of the Jalandhar district about Talwan, Nakodar, and Malsian, and 
held «och of it in gégfr under the Mughals, but were dispossessed by Tira Singh Gheba and the 
Sindbinwéla Sikhx, The Manj are now all Musalmén, though many were still Hindu after the 
time of Shek) Ch4chu. ‘Their gcnenlogi-ts live in Patidla,as do thoseof the Bhattiof Jalandhar. 
In the dyin-t-d4kbari the Mavj are wrongly shown as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ghorewaha of Ludhisna. 


* The Taon (No. 15).—The Téoni are also Bhatti and descendants of Réja SalvAhan, whose 
andson Rai Tan is their eponymcuus ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amba, is said to have 
uilt Ambdla, They occupy the low hills and sub-montane in the north of Ambila district 
including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to have 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 


. CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 


458. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82).—The 
figures for these castes are given in Abstract, No. 71 on page 219.* The Rawat 
has already been described in section 445. The Thakar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and R&thi, are the lower classes of Hill 


1 For the greater partof the description of the R&jpfitse of the JAlandhar district, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr, Barkley, who has given me access to a most valuable collection of 
M8, notes made when he was Deputy Commissioner of that district, 
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Réjpats who, though they are admittedly RAéjpits and give their daughters to 
Rajpats, who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard defined in 
section 456 which would entitlethem to be called R&jpit, but are on the 
other hand above the Réwat. The line between R&jpit and Thakar ig 
defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following section. The line 
‘hetween Thakar and Rathi may be roughly said to consist in the fact that 
Ré&this do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage ; though the 
term Rathi is commonly applied hy RAjpits of the ruling houses to all below 
them. Again the line between R&thi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to 
draw ; in fact in Chama Rathi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry together, and it is said that Rathi isin Chamba and Jammu 
only*another name for the same people who are called Kanet in Kdélu and 
Kféngra. Thus no Kanets but numerous Raéthis are returned from Chamba. 
On the other hand, no other of the Till States returns either Thakars or 
Rathis, having probably included the former with Réjptits and the latter with 
Kanets. Fiven My. Lyall says: “Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to 
apply to any but the lowest class ;”? and speaking of Kélu, he says: ‘The 
“children of a Bréhman or RAjpat by a Kanet wife are called Br&hmans and 
“ Raéjpats, the term RAthi being often added as a qualification by any one who 
“ himsclf pretends to unmixed blood.” . 


459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of the distinction between Thakar and 
Rathi :-— 


“The Rathis are essentially an agrieultural class, and prevail throughout the Nirpur and 
“ Nidéon parganahs. The Réthis and the Ghiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
“these hills ; and it i: o remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abound; while in the poorer uplands, where the 
“crovs are scanty aud the soil demands severe labour to compensate the hnshandmen, the Rathts 
“ predominate, It is wrare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to mect a Ghirath in the more 
“secluded hills, Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the different hebits and 
‘associations create] hy the different localities have improseed upon cach caste a peculiar 
“ physiognomy and character. The Réthis generally area robust and handsome race; their 
“foatnres are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fair; and thew limbs athletic, as if 
‘exercised and invigorated by the stubborn «oil upon which their lot is thrown, On the other 
“hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted and sickly ; goitro is fearfully 
“provalent among his race ; and the reflection ocenrs to the mind that, however teeming and 
“* prolific the soil, howover favourable to vegetable life, tho air and climate are not equally adapted 
“to the development of tho human frame. 

“The Rithis are attentive and careful agriculturists, Their vomen take little or no part in 
‘the labours of tho field, In origin they belong neither to the Kehatriya nor to the Sidra class, 
‘but are apparoutly an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly increased by 
“ defoctions from tho Rajpits, and hy illegitimate connections. The offspring of « RAjpat father 
‘by a Sidra mother would he styled a Réthi, and accepted as such by the brotherhood, The sects 
“of the Réthis aro innumerable; no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. 
¢ They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distinguishing names 
“are generally dorived, A Rathi is cognizant only of the sects which immediately surround him, 
“ They form a society quite suficient for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and 
“ ramifications of his tribe, The higher sects of the Rathis are generally styled Thakars. Thoy 
“are affronted at being called Rithis, although they do not affect to be Réjpdts. The best 
“ families among the Thakars give their danghters in marriage to the least cligible of the Rajpits, 
“and thus an affinity is established between these two great tribes. The Réthis generally assume 
“the throad of caste, They avoid wine, ard are extremely temperate and fragal in ¢heir habits, 
“ They take money for their daughters, or exchange them, --s practice reprobated by the Shéstras 
“and not countenanced by the highest castes, On the death of an elder brother the widow lives 
“ with the next brother, or, if she leaves his honsehold, he is entitled to recover her value from 
**the husband sho selects, Altogether, the Réthis are the best hill subjects we possess ;—their 
“‘ mannera are simple, quict, and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
“the use of arms ; honost, manly, industrious and loyal.” 


Here he makes Thakars first class Réthis. Mr. Lyall on the other hand 
seers inclined to class Thakars as second or third class R&jpats. Speaking of 
ft ; 
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the caste tables which he appenda.to his reports, in which he classes thé Hindu: 


population under the heads of first grade Brihman; second grade Brdéhman ; 


first grade Réjptit ; second grade Réjpit; Khatris, Mah&jans, Kirdrs, &c. ; 
first grade Stidras, Thakars, Réthis, &c. ; second grade Sidras ; he writes:— 


“The Réjptit clans of the second grade might more properly be cal..d first grade Thakars : | 
“among the most distinguished and numerous of them arethe Habrols, the Pathidla, the DhatwAla, . 


“the Indaurias, the Nangles, the Gumbaris, the Rdénes, the Banidls, the Ranats, the Mailes, 
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“They marry their daughters to the Mifans, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis, In 
‘*the statoments most of the Thakars have been entered as second ciass Raéjpits, ard a few ag 
“ first class Saidras, Must of the Thakars entercdin this lnst class might more properly have been 
“ glassed x9 Rathis, The Nurpur Thakars are al! no bettor than Rithis, A Thakar, if asked in 
“what way he is better then a Réthi will say that his own manners and socia) customs, 
“particularly in respect of sclling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c., are mre like 
“those of the Mfan class than those of the Ra&this are. The best tine of distinction however 

is tho marriage connection; the Mfin will marry a Thakar’s daughtor, but not a R&thi’s, 

The Réthi’s daughter marries a Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a Mfén. No 

one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to be addressed as one, The term is uuderstool to convey 
"some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between Thakar and Rathi is however very loose, 
«A rich man of a Rathi family, like Shib D{4l Chaudbri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an 
* impoverished Kija, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thakar Réjpit. So 
‘againa Raja out riding falls in love with a Pathial girl herding cattle, and marries her 
“ whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters tv Mfans, The whole thing reminds one 
‘of the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested 
in the struggle are greater here, a3 a man cannot separate himself eutirely from his clan, and 
“must take it up with him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game 
“are hero stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 


And the quotation from the same report given on page 221* may be referred to. 
The Rathi does not seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two proverbs 
about him: ‘The Réthi in the stocks, the barley in the mill;”? and “A 
Rathi, a goat, a devotee, and a widow woman ; all need to be kept weak, for 
“if strong they, will do mischief.” 

Of the Thakars of Kangra 2,273 have shown their tribe as Phil, and 
4,304 as Jarautia. In Gurddspur !,007 are shown as Pangliéna and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 6,000 altogether show Késib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical gotva. Among the Raéthis of Kéngra there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barhéi, 3,029 Changra, 1,879 Dharwél, 1,632 GurdwAl, 1,118 
Goital, 1,101 Mangwal, 518 Phawél, and 1,774 Raékor. In Chamba there aro 
2,350 Chophal. Altogether 15,000 show themselves as Késib. There is a 
local saying that there are as many clans of R&this as there are different. kinds 
of grass. 

459a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103).—These have been 
already discussed together with the Raéjpats of the Western Hills in secs 
tions 453, 454. 
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PART IV.—MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. | 


480. Introductory and General.—I have roughly grouped the tribes and [P, 258] 
castes which I propose to discuss in this part of the present chapter under three 
heads, Minor Dominant. Tries, Minor Agricultural and Pastoral Tribes, and 
Foreign Races. The figures for cach group will be found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion of the castes which compose it. No very definite line can 
be drawn between the several groups ; but. the gencral idca of the classification 
has been to include jn the first. such tribes or castes as, while not of sufficient 
magnitude or gencral importance to rank with the four great races which have 
been discuss'd in the two preceding parts of the chapter, yet occupy a‘ social 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and cither are or have been within 
recent times politically dominant in their tribal territories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important clement in the agricultural section of the population, 
occupy a subject or subordinate position, and have not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella- 
neous assortment of persons who bear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal, which 
purport to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps most of them, are really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 
But no general grouping of castes in the Panj&b can hope to be exact; and 
this appeared to he the most convenient place in which to discuss then. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the chapter complete the essentially land-own- 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panjéb. The BrAhmans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large arcas ; but. they will be more 
conveniently dealt with under a separate head in the next. part. of the chapter. 


MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 


461. Minor dominant tribes.—The tribes or castes which I have included 
in Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those which are, like the Jats and «p 16g. 
Réjpats, dominant in paris of the Panjah, but. are not so numerous or 67. 
s0 widely spread as to rank with those great: races. Indeed many of them 
are probably tribes rather than castes or races; though in some cases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, the Karrél, Gakkhar, 
Awfn, and Khattar of the Salt-range Tract, the Khokhar, Kharral and 
D&adpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, Meo and Khan- 
zidah of the astern Plains; while the Qijar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest, comes last by himself. With the Western Plains group are 
included the Kathia, Iffns, and Khagga, for whom I have no separate figures : 
indeed it will be apparent from a perusal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all these minor castes in the western half of the Province are 
exceedingly imperfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the ill- 
defined nature of the line separating Jats from Réjpdts already alluded to 
sources of <faiee confusion, but many of these tribes have set up claims to an. 
origin which shall connect them with the founder of the ,Mahomedan religion, 
or with some of the great Mahomedan conquerors. .. 
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Thus we find many of them returned or classed as Shekh, Mughal, o. what. 
not ; and the figures of the Abstract alone are exceedingly misleading. I have 
in each case endeavoured to separate the numbers thus returned, and to include 
them under their proper caste headings ; and it, is the figures thus given in the 
text, and not those of the tables, that should be referred 10, Even tiese are, 
not complete, for till we have the full detail of clans we cannot complete the 
classification. 


The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subject 
which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass by 
unnoticed. I will only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-range Tract is to claim «Arab or Mughal, and in the rest of the. 
Province to claim Réjpat origin. The two groups of tribes which ocvupy the 
mountain country of the Salt-range and the great plateaus of the Western 
Plains ave the most. interesting sections of the TPanjéb land-owning classes, 
need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
return. 

462, The Karral (Caste No. 101).—The Karréls are returned for Hazfra 
only ; and I have no information concerning them save what Major Wace gives 
in his Settlement Report of that district. We writes: “The Karrél country 
‘consists of the Nara z/déqah in the Abbottabad fahsi/. The Karrdéls were 
‘formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, from whom they emancipated them- 
‘selves some two centuries ago. Originally [indus, their conversion to Isl4m 
‘is of comparatively modern date. Thirty ycars ago their acquaintance with 
‘the Mahomedan faith was still slight ; and though they now know more of 
“it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 

still observ. ble in their social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
“ their fields, which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, 
“their character is crafty and cowardly.” Major Wace further notes that the 
“Karrfils are identical in origin and character with the Dhdands.” This 
would make the Karrals one of the Rajpat tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jahlam; and I have been informed by a native officer that 
they claim Raéjpat origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kaydni Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars; or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came from Kay4n, but was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great! But the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Réja 
Rasfla of Panjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 
sons, Seo, Tev, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sifls, Tiwdnas, Ghebay, and Karréls. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Saiyads, and Dhands. 


463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68).—The Gakkhars aro the ancient rulers 
of the northern portion of the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, just as are the 
Awans and Janjias of the southern portion of the same tract ; and it appears 
probable that they at one time overran Kashmir, even if they did not found a 
dynasty there. Their own story is that they are descended from Kaigohar 
of the Kay4ni family then reigning in Ispah4n ; that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countrics for many generations, but were eventuall 
driven back to K4bul, whence they entered the Panj&b in company wit 
Mahmid Ghaznavi early in the ]]th century. This last is certainly untrue, 
for Ferishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkhar army 
in the neighbourhood of Peshéwar. Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that they were 
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} 1 : 1 7 L 
‘emigrants from Khorésén who settled in the’ Panjéb not later than 300 
A.D., and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahomedan invasion of India. 
Ferishtah writes of them during Muhammad Gbhori’s invasion in 1206 
A.D. — 
« During the residence of Muhammad Ghori at| Lahore on this occasion, the Ghakkars who 
- “ inhabit the country along the banks of the Nflébh up to the foot of the mountains of Siwélik, 
* exercised unheard of crucltics on the Muhammadans and cut off the communication hotween the 
“ provinces of Peshéwar and Multan. These Ghakkars were a race of wild barbarians, without 
* either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon asa female child was born, to 
carry her to the duor of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
‘ knite in the other, that any person who wanted a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
“ mediately to be put to death. By this means they had more men than women which occasioned 
* the custom of having several hushands to one wife, When this wife was visited by one of her 
« husbands she left a mark at the door, which heing observed by any of the other husbands, he with- 
“ drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to inake incursions on the 
¢ Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chicftain was converted to the true 
« faith while acaptive. A great part of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
religion, were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith ; atthe same time most of the 
« infidels who inhabited the mountains between Ghazni and the Indus were also converted, some 
‘by force and othors by persuasion, and at the present day (1609 A.D.) they continue to profess 


the faith of Isl4m.” Briggs’ Ferishiah, i, 183 f. 

The Gakkhars however did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on his return from Lahore. 

General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaride of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be descendants of the great. Yueti or Takhari 
Scythians of the Abfr tribe, who moved from Hyrkania to Abry4n on the 
Jahlam under either Darius Iystaspes (circa 500 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings. The whole origin and carly history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at. pages 22 10 38, Vol. IL of the Archzolo- 
gical Reports, and at pages 574 to 581 of Griflin’s /'‘anjéb Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early history is given in Brandreth’s Settle- 
ment Report, of the Jahlam District. As Mr. Thomson says: “ The 
“'Puranian origin of the Gakkhars is highly probable ; but the rest of the 
“theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems little use in 
“ going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishtah, who represents the Gakkhars 
“as a brave and savage rave, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, 
‘Cand much given to polyandry and infanticide. ’? They have now, in 
apparent imitation of the Awiéans, set up uw claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many ofthe Rawalpindi Gakkhars returned themselves as Mughals, while 
I amiold that some of the Gakkhars of Chakwa4l entered themselves as 
Rajpats. 

464. At present the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal- 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
lateaus at the foot of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Harfpur 
in Hazéra. To the figures givenin Table VILI-A should be added 1,543 
persons who returned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned themselves as Mughal Kaydni, of whom 
8,861 were in Rfwalpindi, 592 in Johlam. and 93 in Koh&t. This would 
raise the total number of Gakkhars to 31,881, of whom about half are in 
Réwalpindi. They are described by Mr. Thomson as compact, sewy, and 
vigorous, but not large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavalry in Upper India; proud and seli-respevting, but not first-class 
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agriculturists ; with no contempt for labour, since many work as coolies oi 
the railway ; but preferring scrvice in the army or police. Their race feeling % 
is strong, and arule of inheritance disfavours Gakkhars of the half-blood..} 
Colonel Cracroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marri 
to any other class execpt Saiyads, that they keep thew women very strictly 
secluded, and marry only among the higher Rajpiats,.and among th in onl 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. ‘ Some of their 
- © principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show unmistakes 
“ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
“and, though the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 
“up toin the district ay men of high rank and 
“ position, and in times of commotion they would 









GAKKHAL CLANS. “ assurcdly take the lead one way or the other. ”’ 
Rugiél a ALL, Thus the character of the “ savage Gargars ”’ 
Iskandral ... |. 2,668 | seems to have been softened and improved by 
Firozél ... ... 1,822] time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
Surepel - = ee have returned their clans, which are very well 


| marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
TE "a few of the largest. Their local distribution 


in the Jahlam District is fully described in Mr. Thomson’s Settlement Report. 


465. The Awan (Caste No. 12).—The Awins, with whom have been 
included all who returned thetaselves as Quibsh&hi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once held independent possessions of very con- 
siderable extent, and in the western and central portions of which they 

are still the dominant race. 

They extend along the whole 

AWAN JaTs, length of the range from Jahlam 

to the Indus, and are found in 
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——__——-—-—_———————_ wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
term Jat which in those parts means not very much more than e¢ cetera. 
Thus we find among the Jats of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Awan, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

(P, 256] The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
mately with the western border of the Chakw&l and Pind Dadan Khan 
tahstis. They have also spread castwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multaén and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the western Salt-range, 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Pathans advancing from 
the Indus and Tiwénas from the Jahalm. , 

Their story is that they are desuended from Qutb Shéh of Ghazni, him- 
self a ect of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet’s daughter, who came from Hirét about 1035 A.D. and 
gettled in the neighbourhood of Pesh4war. Thence they spread along the 


Ca 
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“Salt-range, forming independent’clans by whom the Chief of Kaélaébégh was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are more probably “descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven south 
“from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from Hirat to India, ” and that 
they entered the Panjab not’ more than some 250 years ago as a conquering 
army under leaders of thcir own, and dispossessed the Janjia Réjpats of the: 
Salt-range country. General Cunningham, on the other hand, is inclined to 
identify them with the Jad, whom Babar mentions as being descended from . 
the same ancestor as the Janjaas and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of his invasion, and who were sv called from the old name of Mouut 
Sakesar which is still the tribal centre of the Awdn race. He would make 
both the Awfns and the Janjias Antwan or descendants of Anu ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-range at 
the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which drove them southwards to take 
refuge in the monntains.  (Archaological Reports, Vol. II, page 17ff) 
B&bar describes the Jud and Janjias as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt-rangze and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Cliefs were called Malik, a title 
still used by the headmen of those paris. The Jalandhar Awdns state that 
they came into that. district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought them with him from the Salt-range ; and it is not. impossible 
that they may have accompanied the forces of Babar. Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at. Dehli, keeping up at the same 
time their connection with their Jélandhar homes. It is almost. certain thai 
My. Brandreth’s theory is incorrect. The Awfns have been almost the sole 
occupants of the Mi&nwiéli Salt-range Tract for the last. 600 years. © Mr. 
Thomron considers the whole question in sections 73-74 of his Jahlam Settle- 
ment, Report, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that. the Awans are a Jat race who came throuyh the passes west of Derah 
Ismail Khan and spread northwards to the country near Sakesar. a conelasion 
towards which some of the traditions of Derah Tsméil Khan also. are said to 
point. To may add that. some of the Awfns of Gajrit are said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Wace alsois inclined to give the Awdnsa Jat 
origin. In the yenealovical tree of the Kélabigh family which used to be the 
chicf family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traced frou Qutb 
Shéh, several Lindu names, such as Rai Harkaran, occur immediately below 
{he naine of Qutb Shah. The Awans still employ Hindu Brahmans as 
family priests. : 
466. Mr. Thomson describes the Awfns as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent. and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldered, but not tall ; strenuous but slovenly cultivators ; and essentially 
a peasant race. Colonel Davies think: svarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : “ The Awaéns are a brave high-spirited race but withal exceeding- 
ly indolent. In point of character there is liitle in thet to admire ; headstrong” 
“ and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
are constantly in hot, water ; their quarrels leading to affrays and their affrays 
* not unfrequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off against this it must 
* be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
“cannot boast. of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably: 
“ free from crime. 7? Mr. Steedman says: ‘““ The Awdns hold a high, but 
“not the highest place among the tribes of the RAwalpindi District. As a rule 
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“they do not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes, and the. 
“ children of a low-caste woman by an Awé4n are not considered truce Awéns. ??: 
In Jahlam their position would s&ircely seem to be so high asin Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to tho zaminddr or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars al Janjuas who are Suhv ox gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 570,’ of his 
Panjib Chiefs. The Awéns 
have returned very few large 
AWAN CLANS, sub-divisions. L give the 
figures for some of the largest, 
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1. Khokhar we 13,888 [ 7. Rabki) .,. 6,118 | : 

2, Madhwil ... 11,908; 8, Khurdna,, 6,105 inthe margin. Of the Kho- 

8. Ehattas a 1,378 9, Derhat ak res khar 5,f": are in Rawalpindi, 

4, Kalghau .. 11,166 | 10. Gulshthi.. 3,4 aT ae ‘ . 

§ Rehan .. 8,394] 11, Kang ., 2,979 243 + Jahlam, 3,949 in 

6, Jand . $6,288 112, Chain ... 2,826 Shéhpur, 2,488 in Bannu, and 
| 


3,301 in Hazéra ; while of the 
Khatiar 10,916 are in Rawal- 
pindi. These me..are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Awéans, but have returned themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
~ the three tribes having a common origin. 


467. The Khattar (Caste No. 182).—The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the Awans, and to by, like them and the western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shah Qureshi of Ghazni. But the 
Awéns do not always admit. the relationship, and the Khattars are said often 
to claim Réjpat origin. Mr. Stevdman however aveepts their Awén_ origin, 
and says that an Awan admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior 
section of the tmbe to whom he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar families 
at pages 56] to 569 of his Panjab Chie/s, thinks that. they were originally 
inhabitants of Khorésin who é¢um* to India with the carly Mabomedan 
invaders. But Colonel Cracroft notes that the Khattars of Rawalpindi. still 
relain marriage customs which point to an Indian origin; and they them- 
selves have a tradition of having been driven out of their tervitory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghanistan, and returning thenes with the armies of 
Muhatimad Ghori. General Cunningham, on the other hand, woald identify 
them with a branch of the Kator, Cidaritiv, or little Yichi, from whom the Gajars 
al.» are descended and whos: early history is related in section 480. (Arehao/o- | 
grcal Reports, Vol. JI, page 80). They now hold the tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of the Kala Chitta Pahar from the Indus to the ® 
boundary of the R4walpindi ¢aisi#, and from Usman Katar on the north to the 

(P. 267) Khair-i-Marat hills on the south, and which they are said to have taken from 
Gajars and Awéns. The figures of Table VITI-A are very imperfect, as’ the 
Khattars of Réwalpindi have returned thems ‘Ives as Awéns. Under the caste 

yeading of Awan no fewer than 11,278 persons have shown their clan as 
hattar, of whom all but 362 are in the Réwalpindi district, thus bringing 
up the total numbers for the Province to 12,523. Colonel Cracroft writes : 
“The Khattars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regar to crime. Their 
tract has always been one in which heavy crime las flourished ; they are bad 
 agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are 
often backward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters 
* to inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of the family | 
‘and even then only for some special reason.’? On this Steedman notes 
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“ Since then they have become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
“violence. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
‘“ Gakkhars, Awfns, Ghebas, Jodras, and othé@r high class Rajputs.”’ 


468. The Khokhar (Caste No. 58).—The figures of Table VITIA under 
the head Khokhar only represent. a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjéb. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a RAjpit tribe, and most of the 
Khokhars of the cential 
districts have so return- 
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Native States ve 1} 9,649 9,88 Rajputs, especially the 


Province... ... | 36,137 | 55,880 


183,848 | latter, and Mr. Thomson 
Add Awan Khokhar 


telly me that in Pind 
162,286 | Dédan Kh&n the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 
entirely distinct from 
the RAjput Khokhars. The figures in the inargin show those who are returned 
as Khokhar, RKajpat, Khokhar, and Jat Kbokhar respectively. In the cast of 
the Panjéb Khokhars appear to be admittedly of RAjpat origin, though in 
JAlandhar at. least) they are said to intermarry rather with their own clan,¥ 
Shekhs, Awans, and the like, than with their Rajpat neighbours. But in the 
west. the Khokhars have set up a clainn to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Qutb Shah of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the Awans ; 
and the claim is often admitted by the Aw&ns themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the Awan’s own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466, have returned them- 
selves as Awin by caste and Khokhar by clan, and should probably be counted 
aa Khokhars and added to the figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 
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- even among those Khokhars who arv still recognised as 
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that the annals of Jaisalmer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar may be a 
misreading for Gakkhar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of ihe clans of the 
R&thor Réjpits. In bah&walpur I find that 2,412 of the Khokhar Réjpits 
have returned their main tribe as Bhatti. On the whole it would appear 
most probable that they are really RAjpts, perhaps not of the purest descent ; 
while the low repute in which R&jpits are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qureshi origin, which would quickly spread among 
a Musalman tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very stricily observed, the Khckharg intermarry with the local 
R&jpat tribes. Sir Lepel Grifin indced separates the Ktokhar Rajpits from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the Awd4ns; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the Awé&n tradition 1s apparently spreading, 
Ra ipits throughout, 
he country side. At the same time tlhe Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
ave been at one time or another so powerful that’ Khokhar is almost ag 
favourite a name as Bhatti for the clans of the lower castes in the Panjab; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokhar 
Réjpits, just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokhar Cludhras. 
Colonel Davies notes that many of the sovial customs of the Khokhars of 
Shéhpur denote [Lindu origin ; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb Shéhi myth. 


469. The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jahlam 
and Chandb, and especially in the Jhang and Shéhpur districts; but they are 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sathuj, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satlnj. Pind Daidan Khdn is said to have taken its name from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was Réja of those parts in the time of 
Jahangir ; and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjias and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 5899 of Griflin’s Panjab Chiefs. 
In Jhaag too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokhars of Gujrat and Sialkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
ally settled at Garh Karfnah, which they cannot identify,! and were ejected 
Ly Tamerlane ; and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills ; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the Chan&b, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sub-montane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not upwards from the south. In Akbar’s time the Khokhars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dastiya parganah of Hushydrpur; and the 
Mahomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power- 
ful in the Upper Béri odd at the time of Taimur’s invasion.” 

The Khokhars of Sh&hpur are said to be split up into innumerable clans, 


among whom the Nissowfna, notorious for their thieving propensities and 


working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 


generally lawless character, are alone important ; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultural classes, hard- 


IR ae I aT nay SESLISTTED, 


1 Mr, Steedman suggests Koh Kerdna, lying south of Shébpur, in the Jhang district. : 
* The English Editors generally suggest Gekkhar as an emcndstion: probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar, ; 
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40. The Kharral (Caste No. 77).—The Kharrals wonld appear to be 
a true R&jpit tribe, 
though a very consider- 


(Small num! Ge aha ene tas able portion of them 
mail numbers omitted 1p the detaus, bub meludec 
in the totals.) have been returned as 


.. —.--_-___—~| Jat. The figures in the 
margin show the total 
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Firozpur ... | = 1,441 | 278 | 1,719} The few Kharrals of 
Multan . | 2,492 Hike ! 500 3,356 Jalandhar are there re-« 
Thany wes Se 489 | ie 2,054 3,216 ° . 
Monigomery 15,648 | 2,361 | 3444 | 21,448 cognised as Rajputs, and 
Dornh Tamail K hau i. 1,300! 1,300 | the Kharrals of Mont- 
Bahawalpur ve | 237 | 2,042 | 2,279 | yomery claim descent 

ee 4 s a i ¢ é ix us ” ae 
British Territory sia | oe : 14,242 | 51,668 from Raja Karan. They 


Native States 
Province ... 


2,042 2,285 ‘ 
18,845 | 18,819 | 16,284 | 53,948 | are found in large num- 

| | hers only along the 
valley of the Ravi, from 
its junction with the Chanéh to the boundary between Lahore and Mont- 
gomery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore dnd 
Guajrinwila dér, and smaller numbers are found all along the Saiuj valley 
as high up as Firozpur. The tribes of this portion of the Ravi are divided 
into two classes, the Great Révi tribes and- the Little Ravi tribes. The 
former are pastoral rather than agricul(ural, and include the Kharvals, 
K&thias, and many of the great. tribes of Mahomedan Jats. They look down 
upon the little Ravi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri- 
cultural rather than pastoral, consisting of Ardins, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes connnon in the Eastern Panjfb. The ereat Rfvi tribes are notorious 
for their propensity (to cattle-stealing, and among thea yonng man is not 
allowed to wear a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stcaling a 
buffalo that. he is able to support her, while a headiman who has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as “an 
“ orphan.”’ 

471. Among the tribes of the great Raévi the Kharrals are the most 
northernly and one of the most important. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upper Révi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
heing at Kot; Kamflia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sil Réjpats of Jhang. 
The Kamflia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are now 
the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Report contains details of 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the history of the family is' 
narrated in full at pages 509f of Griffin’s Punjdéh Chefs. They trace their 
origin from one Bhipa a descendant of Réja Karan, who settled at Uchh and. 
wag there converted by Makhdfin Shéh Jahfnia. From Uchh they moved 
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up to their present territory. There are now very few in the Mult&n district ; « 
but the fact of their being found along the Satluj, though in small numbers - 
only, lends some support to the story of their having come upwards from — 
below. Captain Elphiastone thus describes the Kharrals in his Gugaira 
Report :— 

* The ‘ Kharrals ’ are the most northernly of the ‘Great Ravi’ tribes. They oc upy a great 
“ portion of the land between Gugaira and the Uahore district, on both sidos of the river, and 
“ extend some distance into t :¢ Gujranwala district, In turbulence and courage they havo been 
“ always considered to excel ail the others except the Kithias ; but the tract occupied by them 
“ has been gradually denuded by the ranid extension of cultivation, of what formerly ‘onatituted 
“ their createst strengt’,—heavy jungle, In case of disturbances. tlerefore, they havc had at more 
* yecent periods to evacuate their ow) lands on the approach of Jarge mil'tary forces, thus 
“sustaining much damago by the destruction of their villages. Their most celebrarcd leader, 
* Abmnad iXhan, who was killed in September 1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed 
* the combinel tribes, however, inno less than five insurrections, which to a certain extent all 
proved successful, their chief object—the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus—having usually 
Leen aceomplished at the expense of a moderate fine impose on them under the name of 
“ * Nazarana,’ after the conclusion of peace. This success had spread hi: renown far and wide, 
“and bad given nim a great influence over {he whole of the ‘Great Ravi,’ as was proved by the 
“ outbreak of 1857, which appears tu have been mainly planned and organized by him, In 
stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
« their activity and endurance are remarkable, Like all the other Jats they pretend to a descent 
“ from the Rajprits, and like that class Jook down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
“plough. The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exclusively left to the Vysiwans 
* and inferior castes, the Kharral proprictors contenting themselves with realizing their share of 
“the produce, They only possess land in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well-cultivation 
“ being too laborious a task even for their dependants,” 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure, hospi- 
table to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agriculture ; and that they 
still follow many Tlindu customs, especially on the occasion of marriage. In 
Lahore they sppear to bear a no etter character than in Montgomery ; and 
there isa Persian prover): “The Dogar, the Bhatti, the Wattu, and the 
“ Kharral are all rebellious and ought to be slain.” Sir Lepel Griffin 
writes of them: ‘Through alt historic times the Kharrals have heen a 
‘turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, ever impatient of control, and 
“delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Mahomedan 
“tribes, they subinitted with the greatest reluctance to Tindu rale; and 
it was as much as Diwfin SAwan Mal and the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; 
* for whenever an organised force was sent against them they retired into the 
“marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost, impossible to follow them.” 
Ts Gdjrénwila they are said to be “idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and 
“ notorious thieves, their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habita 
“ nomad and pradatory.”’ 


472, The Kathia, Khagga, and Hans.—The Kfithia is another of the 
Great Ravi tribes, and comes next in importance among them to the Kharral. 
It is not shown in onr tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to have 
returned himself as Kéthia. But there are 3,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,972 in Multan who have its a their caste as Punwfr ; and as the Kathias 


claim to be Punwér Réjpits, afd were so entered in the settlement, it is pro- 


bable that these are the Kathias./ This is the explanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
cluded under the head R&jpGt in our tables. The K&thias are almost confined 
to the Ravi valley of the Multén and Mottgomery districts ; but they hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, which they are said to have acquired 
from the Siél in return for aid afforded to the latter against the Naw4b of 


PANJAB CASTRS. 


Multén. - They are supposed to be the same people as the Kathi, who in their 
stronghold of Sangala so stoutly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. 
The question is elahorately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 

of volume Ll of his Archeological Reports, and in Volume I, pages L017 of . 
Tod’s Rdjasthdn (Madras Reprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report, :— 


« The remarkable fact that » people called ‘ Kathaioi’ occupied a part of the Gugaira district 
‘¢when Alexander invaded the Panjab, invests the Kathia tribe witha peculiar interest, After much 
“enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Kathias of the present day have a 
“strong claim to be considered the descendants of the same ‘ Kathaioi’ who so gallantly resisted the 
“Macedonian conqueror, Their own account of their origin is, of course, far different, Like all 
¢ Jnts they take a particular pride in tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about the time of 
“their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar, But an examination of their 
alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
“origin must he altogether fictitious, They state that a prince named ‘ Khattya ’ reigning in 
“Rajputana, was compelled tu yicld np one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Dehli. 
“ After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Rajput honour, he contrived to assemble 
“a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces: he was, however, overcome by 
“superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had heen slain. He was 
“then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dehli. where the Emperor treated him with 
“kindnoss, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
“an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards he was sent with a force to subdue a 
“portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in insurrection, and after conquering then was so much 
“attracted by the beauty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
for himself and his descendants, All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunate- 
“Vy for the credibility of this story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the 
“matter is by assuming that the prince had no less than 150 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared b 
“the chief mfrdisi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is 
“arranged with more accordance to probability, the line is only bronght down to a few of the princi- 
pal families of the tribe. 


“Jn thoir habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jut triher. Refore the accession of 
“Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattlo grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrais and Fattinnas 
“thoy still keep up Hindu ‘ Parohits,’ who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities, an 
“undoubted sign of their conversion to Mubammadanism having been of recent date, They are 
“a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ‘Great Ravi’ do not allow their children 
“of either sex fo marry until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they justly consider, 
“too early marriages would be detrimental to the ‘physique’ of the race, Their chief and favourite 
“article of food is buttermilk ; the consumption of wheat among thein is very inconsiderable,” 


Mr. Purser, however, gives a somewhat different: account of their migra- 
tions. He says :— 


“ The Kathias have been identified with the ‘ Kathajioi’ of Alexander’s time, According to 
“their account they are desconded from Raja Karan, Sdrajbansi, Originally they resided in Bikaner, 
“whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiiwdr, Irom there they went to Sirsa and 
“then to Bahdwalpur. Next they crossed over to Kabula and went on to Daira Dinpanah, Here they 
‘‘quarrellod with the Bilochis and had to leave, They then settled at Mfral: Sidl in Jhang. They 
“stole the cattle of Aldwal Khin of Kamflia, who was killed pursuing them. Safdat Yar Khan 
“ obtained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of 
“their settling on the Ravi, Thus the Kathias obtuined o footing in this district. They always held 
“by the Kamélia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The 
“Kathias are Punwir Réjpits. There are two main divisions ; the Kathias proper, and the 


« Baghelas.” 

This would make the Kathias of the Ravi immigrants from Kéthiawér. 
But a Pandit of Gujarat who was sent into the Panjib by the Réja of Jazd&n, 
one of the principal Kathiawér States, to make enguiries on the subject, tells 
me that the Kathiawér Réjpits, who also claim descent from Réja Karan, 
have a tradition that. they came to their present territory from the Panjab vid- 
Sindh and Kach. The Kfthia tradition is that they were driven out of Sarsa 


Rénia, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, about the time of Tamerlane’s, 
invasion.. 
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The Khagga and Hans appear to have returned themselves as Qureshi, 
and are described in section 503 under the head Shekh. : 


478. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79).—The Déudpotya are the reigning 


wtamily of Bahéwalpur, and usually claim to be Qureshi Arabs, though occasion- 


ally said to be RAjputs ; but all that is certain about their ~wigin is that their 
ancestor Déiid Khan was a Juléla by occupation, if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VITT A as Déiidpotras, 1,421 persons hive returned 
themselves as Shekh Déudpotra, of whom 1,287 are in the Multén district. 
The tribe is practically coufined to Bahawalpur and the neighbouring portions 
of Multén, part of which was once included in the Bah4walpur State. 


_ Their founder Déad Khfn ts said to have been the son of cue Jém Junjar 
of Shikérpur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh ; while another story makes him a Wattu R&jpit. Both accounts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates their origin thus: ‘* When 
“ Nadir Shéh proveeded to establish nis authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
“cestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 
“The Shah made him deputy of the upper third of the province; but, becoming 
“suspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
“then migrated up the Satluj ard seized lands by force. They fabulously trace 
‘their origin to the Caliph Abb&s; but nay be regarded as Biloches changed by 
“long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satluj, they 
*‘ reduced the remains of the ancient Langéhs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
“ficance.’”’ (History of the Sikhs,—113, note.) 


474, The Dogars (Caste No. 46).—The Dogars of the Panjab are found 
in the upper valleys of the Satluj and Beds above the lower border of the 
Lahore distric!., and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sialkot. There are also considerable colonics of them in Hissfr and Karnél 


They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in his Firozpur Report :— 


“In my account of the Firozpur ilaqua I have already alluded to the Dogars, who are supposed 
“to be converted Chauhan Rajputs from the neighbourhood of Dehli. They migrated first to the 
“neighbourhood of Pak Pattan, whence they spread gradually slong the banks of the Satluj, and 
“entered the Firozpur district about 100 vears ago, The Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 
“a common ancestor named Bahlol, but they arc called Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
“of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons, Bambu, Langar, and Sammu. The Dogars of Firozpur and 
‘‘Mullanwala arc the descendants of Bambu; those of Khai the descendants of Langar ; the descen- 
“ dants of Sammu live in the Kastr territory. ‘There aremany other sub-castes of the Dogars in 
* other districts along the banks of the Satluj, as the Parchats, the Topuras, the Chopuras, &c, 
«T,e Chopura Dogars occupy Mandot. The Firozpur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
and descent to the other sub-castes, They are very particular to whom they give their daughters 
“in marriage though they take wives from all the other families, At one time infanticide is said 
‘‘to have prevailed among them, but I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir H, Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them that ‘they aro tall, handsome, 
“and sinewy, and are remarkable for having, almost without exception, large aquiline noses ; they 
“*are fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to 
“« kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“<¢tou fond of their own free modo of life to willingly take service as soldiers.’ The Jewish face 
“which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, 
“and makes it probable that there is very little Chauhan blood in their veins, notwithstanding the 
“fondness with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of Rajputs. 
“Like the Gujars and Naipils they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among them, 
“especially in the Firozpur ilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the principal Dogars 
“have begun to wear any covering for the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with 
“the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any covering either of 
“sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve 
*‘ evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in which they 
“resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox Muhammadans,” 


+ 
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475. “Mr. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claim to be Chanhén and vhe other Punwér Réjpits, and he notes their alleged- 
advent from P&k Pattan, but not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district, it can hardly 
have been since the Ghagyar ceased to fertilize the intervening country, and¥ 
the date of the migration must have hcen at least some centuries back; and 
the Dogars of Hiss&r came to those parts from the Panjib, probably from the 
Satluj across the Sirsa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a, riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks: they bear 
the very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. I suspect 
that their origin was probably in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered the Firozpur district about 1760 A.D., and during the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion of the district, 
while their turbulence rendered them almost independent of the Sikh Govern- 
ment. Jn 1508 we recognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it under 
our protection against Ranjit Singh ; but it lapsed in 1830. 


The Réjpat origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenonsly denied by their Réjpat neighbours, though I believe that Dogar, or 
perhaps Doghar, is used in some parts of the Province to denote one of mixed 
blood. Another derivation of the name is doghger or milkman. The Dogars 
seem to be originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and_ still 
to retain a strong liking for cattle, whether their own or other people’s. 
They are often classed with Gajars, whom they much resemble in their 
habits. In Lahore and VFirozpur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but’ 

further north they seem to have settled down 


DOGAR OLANS, und become peaceful husbandmen. They are not 
rhea nes one wood cultivators. Their social standing seems 
Tagra i re to be about that of a low-class Raéjpat; they 
Mabu . 1,892 are practically all Musalmans. The Dogars have 
Chokra - 1,627 returned hardly any large clans; some of the 


largest are shown in the margin. 


476. The Ror (Caste No. 55).—The real svat of the Panjél Rors is in the 
great dhad& jongles south of Thanesar on the borders of the Karnal and 
Ambéla districts, where they hold a chaurast nominally consisting of 84 
villages, of which the agllage of Amin, where the Pfindavas arranged their forces 
before their last fight With the Kauravas, is the ¢#4a or head village. But the 
Rors have spread dowh‘the Western Jamna Canal into the lower parts of 
Karnal and into Jind in considerable numbers. They are said also to hold 12_ 
villages beyond the Ganges. They are fine stalwart men, of very much the 
same type as the Jats, whom they almost cqual as lusbandmen, their women 
also working in ghe fields. They are more peaceful and less grasping in their 
habits than the glats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter woulé be kept at arm’s length. 


Of their origin 1 can say nothing certain. They have the same story as 
the Aroras, of their having been Réjputs who escaped the fury of Paras R&m 
by stating that their caste was aur or “another.” The Aroras are often 
valled Roras in the east of the Punjéb; yet I can hardly believe that the frank 
and stalwart Ror is of the same origin as the Arora. The Amfn men gay that 
they came from Sambhal in M uridahéd ; but this may only be in order to 
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'“ considerably more than double any other class of cultivators except Chamars. 
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eonnect ienuelves with their neighbours the Chauhdén R&jpits, who ceriathty 


came from there. But aimost all the Rors alike | 
seem to point to Badli in the Jhajjar fahsfl of 
~| Rohtak as their immediate place of origin, though 
Sagw .. 1,848| some of them say they care from Réajpiténa. 
Maipla .. 1,567] Their social status is identical with that of Jats ; 
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Khichi 1,207 : : wi : 
on | and they practise #arewa or widow-marriage, 
ss hols OO cael though only, they say, within the caste. Their 


sub-divisions seem to be exceodingly numerous. A 
few of the largest are given in the margin. The Ambéls Rors would appear to 
be mostly Sagwal. 


477. The Taga (Caste No. 86).—The Tagas of the Jamna Khédir of Dehli 
and Karnfl, the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Gaur Brahmans by origin, and to have acquired their present: name because 
they “abandoned 7’ (449 dena) priestly functions and took to agriculture. 
Their origin is discussed at great length in Vol. I of Elliott’s Races of the 
North-West Provinees, paves 106 to 115; and they are there identified with 
the Takkas, a possibly Scythian race who had the snake for their totem, and 
whose destruction hy Rfja Janamajiya is supposed to he commemorated 
in the tradition of that monarch’s holocaust of serpents. The difficulty felt 
by Sir H. Elliott in accounting for their tracing their origin to Harifna 
is perhaps explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border 
of Harifna as the place where the holocaust took place ; and the name of the 
town is not improbably connected with sémp or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jamna Khédir, holding villages which have 
been untouchew by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude their women, hut are hal cultivators, especially the Mahomedans. 
About three-fourths of the total number have adopted Islim and ceased to 
wear the sacred thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Br&hmans do not 
intermarry with them, and they employ Br&éhmans to officiate for them in the 
usual manner. They are poor agriculturists. They must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Tagus or criminal Bréhmans of the same tract discussed in 
section 586. 


' 478. The Meo (Caste No. 834).—The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mew&t.or the hill country of Alwar, Gurgfon, and Bhartpur. 
They are found within the Panj&b chiefly in Gurgéon, though a considerable 
number have spread into the south of the Dehli district. They are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will he seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 

They are so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 


of Alwar, that I cannot. do better that quote the passage almost in full, adding 


to it Mr. Channing’s remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows :— | 


* The Meos are numerically the first race in the State, and the agricultural portion of thom is 
They occupy about 

“half the Ulwar territory, and the portion they dwell in lies to the north and east. 
“They are divided into fifty-two clans, of which the twelve largest are called ‘ Pals,’ and the 
“pmaller ‘Gots,’ Many of these are not settled in Ulwar, but would be found in Mathra, Bhartpur, 
“and Gurgaon. Of the 448 villages belonging to the Mcos the Ghaeeria clan holds 112, the 


'“ Dhtagab 70, the Landdwat 64, the Nas 68, the Singal 54, the Oulot 58, and the Pundlot 22. 


se It has already been set forth in the historical sketeh that the Meos—for they no doubt are 
* often included under the term Mewatti—were, during the Mubammadan period of power, always 
“ notorious for their turbulence and predatory habits: however, since their complete subjection by 


Ne 
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 Bakhtéwar Singh and Banni Singh (during the first-half of this century), who broke up the 
“large turbulent villages into a number of small hamlets, they have become generally well 
“behaved; but they return to their former habits when opportunity occurs, 

“In 1857 they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried off cattle, &., but did not succeed in 
« plondering any town or villnge in Ulwar. In British territory they plundered Firozpur and 
“ other villages, and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. ; 

“Though Mcos claim to he of Rajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
“f2om the same atock as the Minas, The similarity between the words Meo and Mina Suggest 
“that the former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 
in name (Singal, Nai, Dulot, Pundlot, Dingal, Balot); aud a story told of one Daria Meo, and his 
“ Jadylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahr a caste 
“called Meo Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would scem farther to connect the 
“two, However, it is probable enough that apostate Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded 
many of the clans, asthe Jegends tell. 

«The Meos are now all Musalmans in name; but tl eir village dcities are the satne as those of 
* Hinda zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals, Thus the Hcli is with Meos a season 
“of rough play, and is congidcred as important n festival as tho Moharram, Id, and Shahrdit; and 
' « they likewise observe the Janamashtami, Dusehra and Diwali, They often keep Brahmin prie-ts 
“to write the pflé chilth,, or note firing tho date ofa marringe, They call themselves by Hindu 
“names, with the exception of ‘Rim ;’? and ‘Singh’ is afrequont affix though not as common as 
“<¢ Khan,’ 

On the Amfiwas, or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon, Meos, in common with Hindu 
* Abirs, Guijars, &c., ceaso from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect af Chabitra ’ to § Bairdji’ or ‘ Mantimin,’ However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
« they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples ; and when the sanctity of a 
“ threatened place has been urged, the returt has been ‘ Zum to Deo, IIam Meo? You may be a 
* Deo (God), but Tam a Meo ! 

* As regards their own religion Mcos are very ignorant. Few know the kalima, and fewer 
“ still {he regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely noglect, This, however, only applies 
“ to Ulwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make them more observant of religious 
“ duties. Indeed, in Ulwar, at certain places where there are mosques, religious observances 
* are better maintained, snd some know the kalima, say their praycrs, and would like a school, 

‘ Meos do not marry in their Pal or clan, but they sre lax about forming connections with 
“ women of other castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
“« Brihmins take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but. the ceremony itself is performed 
“by the Kazi, 

“As agriculturist-, Meos aro inferior {o thoir Hindu neighbours, The point in which they 
* chiefly fail is working their wells, for which they Inck patience. Their women, whom they do 
“ not confine, will, it is said. do moro field work than the men ; indeed one often finds women at work 
“in the crops when the men are lying down, Like the women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
* their bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
“ badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
“ dhott and kemrt, and not pahjamds. Their dress is, in fact. Hindu, The men often wear 
‘“‘ gold ornaments, but I believe the women are seldom or never ullowed to have them, ” 


To this Mr. Channing adds :— 


_ My own enquiries on the subject were imperfect when they wer. interrupted by my transfer 
“ from Gurgaon ; but they led me to a conelusion which I find has also been adopted by Major 
« Powlett, that the Mfnas and Meos are connected, and J should be inclined to add that both are 
“probably representatives of tho earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of the country. In Tod’s 
* Réjasthén, Vol. II, page 76, I find it stated that Mewas o is an name given to the fastnesses in 
“the Aravalli hills, to whieh Minas, Kolis and others make their retreat. Pdél is. on the same 
*‘ authority, the term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; ite import is a 
** defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence ; and Pélis the term given to the main Sub- 
* Divisions of the Meos and also of the Mfnas, ‘These latter, who in Gurgaon are known only asa 
“body of professional criminals, were the original masters of the Sta(e of Amber or Jaipur, 
* the RAjpit. kingdom of which was founded by Dhole Rae about A.D, 967 after subduing the Minas, 
“ Tod also states that in Jaipur the Minas are still the most numerous fribe, and possess large 
“ immunities and privileges ; formerly the tfka of sovereignty waa marked by blood taken from 
“the great too of a Mfna of Kalikho, another token, as I intepret it, of the ancient sovereignty of 
“the tribe. Moos aro often mentioned, although net in Gurgaon, as Mina Meos: and in the 
“ older Muhammadan historians and in Tod, J find expeditions ayainst their country spoken of as 
“ expeditions agninst the Mawasat, nnd in later time aa against the Mawas, These facts incline | 
“me to the belief that the Moos are such of the aborginal M{na population of the Aravalli bills as 
“ were convertd to Muhammadaniem, and that. their name is probably a corraption of Mewasati 


‘* or the men of the mountain passes. ee other eugquiries may he able to confirm or refute this 
_** theory, which I only put forward tentatively. 
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“‘ Any Meo will tell glibly enough that the tribe is divided into twelve Pdlaand Cfty-two'. 
“Gots; but no two enumerations of the Pals that I have seen correspond precisely ; and the 
“ fifty-two Gots include the Pél«, and are not, as would at first appear, in addision to them. The 
“ following enumeration of the Pals is perhaps correct :— 


1. Balant. 6. Chirklot. 9, Yunglot. 
“2. Ratdwat, 6, Dimrot, 10. Dahngsal, 
8. Darwél, 7. Dulot, 11. Signal 
4. Landawat, S, Nai, 12, Kalesa or Kalsékhi, 


Besides these there is » thirtecnth Paldékhra or little Pal Péhat, ‘She Péls which are strongest 
“in Gurgdon are the Dahngals in the nerth of Nah; the Chirklots in the south-east of Nuh and 
“in the country rowid Punahina; the Lindéwats, Dimrots, and Dulots in the Firozpur 
“valley, andthe Darwals in the country south of Nuh, These Meo sub-tribos still possess 
«a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.” 

The principal Meo sub- 
divisions returned in Gurgfon 
are shown in the margin. In 
Ambala and perhaps elsewhere 
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1. Chirklot  ... 26,467/ 8 Blot al hon 

2, Dhangal ,.. 24,075 | 9, Tanur or | the word Meo seems commonly 
3. Dimrot vee 10,277 Tanwar .., 2,432 | to be used as equivalent to 
. Sas oe near 1 a cote ae | Men or fisherman ; and it may 
. Taandawat .., dé . Badgnjar ... 2, ; 7 
6, Dulot “" 3'o90 | 42! Golwal 7”. 2io0g ; be that some of the Meos re 
7. 


Dherwil .., 2,944] 13. Pébut |. 1,639 | turned from other districts 
| 1, Bailina =... 1,380 | than Gurgdon and those bor- 


during upon it, are not true 
Meos. 


479. The Khanzadah (Caste No. 123).—The Khfnzédahs are practically 
confined to Gurgéon so far as the Panjéb is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes thers thus :— 


“ They are the Mewati Chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the representatives 
“of tho ancient Lords of Mewdt. Th se Mewitis are called Khanzadahs, a race which, 
“though Musalman like the Meos, wa; and is socially far suporior to the Meos, nnd has nu love for 
“them ; bul who in times past have united with them in the raids and insurrections for which 
“ Mewat vas so famous, aud which made it a thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, In fact, the 
“ expression Meowati usually refers 10 the ruling class, while Moo designates the lower orders, The 
‘latter term is evidently not of modern ongin, though itis not, I believe, met with in history; and 
“the former is, 1 think, now unusual, Khinzidah having taken its place. 


“The Khanzadahs are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among the 
“aristocracy. In social rank they are farabove the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
“ Hindu extraction, they are better Musalmans, They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 
‘a knowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines, But Brahmins take part in their 
“marriage contracts, and they observe some Iindu marriage coremonics, Though generally as 
* poor and ignorant asthe Meos, they unlike the latter say their prayers, and do notlet their 
“ women work in the fields. 


“They are not first rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
tage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the Gangetic cities, 
“but these have no connection nuw with {he original Khénzidah country. Those who have not 
“ abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military service, and about fifty are in 
“ British regiments, In the service of the Ulwar State there are many, There are 26 Khanzddah 
ad mule in the State, in most of which the proprietors themselves work in the field and follow the 
“ plough, 


“The term Khaénzadah is probably derived from Khanazéd, for it appoars that Bahddur Néhar 
the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, e-sociated himself with the turbulent 
“ slaves of Firoz Shah aftor the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
“receive the name of Khanazid (slave) from his brethren. The Khdinzidahs themselves indig« 
“nantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khan Jadu (or Lord Jédu), and was intend- 
“ed to render still nobler the name of the princely Rajpiit race from which they came, Cons 
“ verted Jadtis were called by the old Musalman historians Mewétis,a term Chand applies toa — 
s Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of which racethe J&di Maharaja of Karauli calle himself the 
“ head. 
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“ Khdnzddas are a race who were formerly of much more importance than at present ; they 
claim to have heen formerly Jédu Réjpéts, and that their ancestors Lakhan Pél and Sumitr 
“ Pél, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpur, were converted to Islam in the reign of Firoz Shah 
(A.D, 1851 to 1888), who gave Lakhan Pél the name of Néhir Khan and Sumitr Pal the name of 
 Babadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them KhanzAdahs and made them 
“ bear rule in Mewat, At first they are said to have lived at Sarahta ncar Tijara, and afterwards 
“ according to tradition, they povsessed 1,484 villages. However this may be, there is no doubt 
“that they were the ruling race in Mewat duwn to the time of Babar; since then they have 
.. © gradually declined in importance, and now in this district own only a few villages near Nuh and 

- a the north of Firozpur. Traces of thoir former importance exist at Sohna, Bundsi, and Kotila, 
* Kotila waa one of their chict fortresses; tho village is situated in 9 small valley, wholly 
“ surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of 
“ this pasa is the Kotila jhfl, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies 
along # narrow strip of land between the lake and tho hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
“the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above the 
“ villago isa small ruinod fort. The village now belongs to Meos, Some of the buildings bear 
* witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they aro more intimately 
* connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
appearance, They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but the Mco inhabitants of five 
* villages in,the Firozpur tehsil profess: to have been formerly Khénzadahs, and to have become Meos 
by intormarriage. Their traditions also, which point to Sarahta as their anciont home, agree, I 
“ think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos,- If my supposition that the 
* Moos are convertod Minas is correct, I aim inclined to suspect that the Khaénzidas aro the repro-« 
“sentatives of the noble class among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asil or un- 
* mixed class among tho Minas known ax Mainas, ” 


The Kh&énz&dahs of Gurgaon have returned themselves as Jéddbansi in 
the column for clan, and they commonly say that this is their only got. 
Khanzfdah, or “ the son of a Khan ” is precisely the Musalindn equivalent to 
the Hindu Réjpat or “ son of a Raja ; ”? and there can be little doubt that the 
Kh&nzédahs are to the Meos what the Raéjpits are to the Jats. 


480, The Gujjar (Caste No. 8).—The Gijars are the cighih largest caste 
in the Panjab, only the Jats, Réjpats, and Pathfns among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Arains, and the Bréhmans, Chamérs, and Chuhras exceeding 
them in point of number. They are identified by Gencral Cunningham with the 
Kushfn or Yachi or Tochari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered Kabul and the Peshawar country ; while his son 
Hima Kadphises, so well known to the Panjél) Numismatologist, extended hig 
sway over the whole of Upper Panjab and the banks of the Jama as far down 
as Matha and the Vindhyas, and his successor the no less familiar king 
Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Tochari, These Tochari or Kushin are the Kaspeirivi of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second century of our wra, Kaspeira, Kasyapapura, or 
Multén, was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
3rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king 
of the united Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Pesh&war; and from that time the Ydchi 
of Kabul are known as the Great Ydchi, and those of the Panjab asthe Kator 
or Little Yachi. Before the end of the 3rd century a portion of the Gijars 
had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly afterwards 
separated from their northern brethren by Indo-Scythian wave from the north. 
In the middle of the 5th century there wava Gujar kingdom in south- 
western Réjpaténa, when:e they were driven by the Balas into Géjardt. of the. 
Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 9th century, Ala Kh&na the | 
Gijar king of Jammu, ceded the present Gujar-des, corresponding very nearly — 
the the Gujrét district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gfijrét is [p, a¢a j 


ae 
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said to have been built or restored by Ali Khan Giajar in the time of Ab bar: : 
The grounds for General Cunninghaiwn’s identification will be found in full 
detail at pages 61 to 82 of Vol. IL, of the Archzologteal Repurts. 


The present distribution of the Gijars in India is thus described by Gener- 


_ al Cunningham :— 


“ At the prosent day the Gujars are found in groat numbers in every part of the North. 
“West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara monntains to the Peninsula of 
“@Qujrat. They are specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jamna, near J gfdri and 
“ Buriya, andin the Saharanpur district, which during the Int century was actually called 
“ Gujarat. To the east they occupy the petty Stute of Samptar in Bmdelkhand, and one of tho 
“northern districts of Gwalior, which is still cailed Gujargér. They ae found only in small bodies 
“and much scattered througheul Maswrn Rajputana and Gwalior; but taey aro more numerous in 
“the Westorn States, and specially towards (Giujarat, where they form a large part of the 
“ population, The Rajas of Rewari to the south of Dehli aro Gujars, Im tha Southern Panjab 
* they are thinly seatiered, but their numbers increase rapidly towards the noth, where they have 


' given their name to several important places, such as Gujranwala in the Rechna-Doab, Gujrat 


*P, 166- 
67, 


“in the Chaj Doab, and Gujar Khau in the Sindh Savar Deab, They are numerous about Jahlam 
“and Hassan Abddl, aud throughout the Hazara districts ; and ¢hey are also found in considerable 
“numbers in the Dardu districts of Chilis, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in the 
* contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Panjab they essentially belong to the lowe? ranges and sub-montane 
tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jamna in considerable numbers, 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they are almost unknown. The figures showing their distribution are given 
in Abstract No. 83 at page 254%. Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 
that district they form 13} per cent. of the total population. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. ‘Throughout the Salt-range 
Tract, and prehably under the castern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribes now settled there ; but in the west the Gahkhars, Janjaas, 
and Pathdns, and in the east the Rajpats have always been too strong for 
them, and long ago deprived them of political importance. In the Peshdwar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gajar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race." Bat throughout 
the hill country of Jammu, Chibhal, and MWazara, and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the north of Peshdwar as faras the Swat river, true Gdjar 
herdsinen are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, which 
is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the Panjabi or Pashto current in those 
perts, Here they are a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their 
herds up into the higher ranges in summer and descending with them into 
the valleys during the cold weather; and it may be said that the Gajar is 
a cultivator only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more 
given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 


It is impossible without further investivation to fix the date of the Gijar 
colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively Musalman 
except in the Jamna districts and Wushyérpur, and they must therefore 
have entered those districts before the conversion of the great mass of the caste. 


The Jélandhar Gijars date their conversion from the time of Aurangzeb, a 


very probable date. The Firozpur Gijars say that they vame from Dérdnagar 
in the south of India, that they moved thence to Rania in Sirsa, and thence 
again to Firozpur vs@ Kasar. The Musalman Gadjars of all the eastern half 


2 On the other hand, Mr. Steedman is of opinion thatthe figures for the Gijars of Réwal- 


| pind are very much undeg the mark, and that many of thom must have been returned as Jats, 


jptts, or perhaps even Mughals, 
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of the Province still retain more of their Hindu.customs than do the majority 
of their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petticoats 
instead of drawers, and red instead of blue. It is noticeable that Gjr4t is 
to the Gijars what Bhatner and Bhattiéna are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 


481. The Gijar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of counten- 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly in- 

“ferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without any scruple and the proverb 
“gaye: “The Jat, Gijar, Ahir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met.’’ 
But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute tothe Jat. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his women, though not secluded, will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle ex- 
tends to those of other people. The difference between a Gajar and a Rajpit 
cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat: “The Réjpat will steal 
“ your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say he knows where it is 
“ and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. 
The Géjar will.’ The Gajars have been turbulent throughout the history of 
the Panj&b, they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, 
and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high 
one: “A desert is better than a Gdjar: wherever you sec a Géjar, hit 
‘him.’ Again: “The dog and the cat two, the Kéngar and the Gijar 
“two; if it were not for these four one might sleep with one’s door 
“open :” so “ The dog, the monkey, and the Gujur change their minds 
“ at every step ; °? and “ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
. © Gijar.”? As Mr. Maconachie remarks: ‘ Though the Gdjar possesses two 
qualifications of a Inghlander, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
other people’s cattle, lhe never seems to have had the love of fighting and 
“ the character for manly independence which distinguishes this class clsewhere. 
“On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowardy fellow; and I 
“do not know that he improves much with the march of civilization, though 
“ of course there are exceptions ; men who have given up the traditions of 
“the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest— 
“ generally.” 

Such is the G&jar of the Jamma districts.!. But further west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wave describes the Gujars of 
Hazéra as “a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with no 
“ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields; and 
“many of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says that 
the Gujars of Jahlam are the best farmers in the district (perhaps not exces- 
sive praise in a district held by Gakkhars, Awins, and Rajpits), though 
the Maliér or Ardin is «a better market gardener; and that they are 
quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt-range) Jats, but with few 
attractive qualities. Mr. Steedman gives a similar account of the Gijars of 
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4 Mr, Wilson, however, writes: The Gujar Villages in Gurgéon ‘have on the whole stood 
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the late bad times better than those of almost other caste--better than the J&ts, and almost as - 


“wollas the Ahfrs, Our Gurgdon Gajare are very little given to thieving, and I ha ier 
‘tg high opinion of them.” y g hjeving, an ve rather 
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Rawalpindi, calling them “ excellent cultivators.” So the Gujars of Hushyér- | 
pur are said to be “a quiet and well-behaved set.” In J4landhar Sir 
Richard Temple deseribes them as “ here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but 
“ more industrious and Icss predatory than usual ;”” and Mr. Barkley writes: 
« At present, after thirty years of British rule, they ais probably «a little 
“ given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population. It is 
still generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
“ with agriculture ; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But in 
FYfrozpur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as “ unwilling cultivators, and 
“ preatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of their criminal pro- 
pensities. Thus it would appear that ihe further the Gdajar moves from his 
native hills, the more he deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him- 
self tu his neighbours. The following description of the Gijars of Kangra 
by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

“The Gujats of the bills are quite unlike the caste of the same designation in the plains, 
“There they are kuown as an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to 
“ cultivation and improvement ; buf above and below they are both addicted to pastoral habita, In 
“ the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe,—they cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadis keep 
“ flocks of sheep and goats and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffalocs, These people live in the 
“skirts of the forests, and maintain their oxistence exclusively by the sale of tho milk, ghee, and 
“other produce of their herds, The men graze the cattle, and freqaently lie ont for weeks in the 
“woods tending their herds. ‘The women repair to the markets overy morning with baskets on their 
“heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots 
‘containing the proportion required for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually 
‘drive their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich grass which the 
“rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temporate climate and the 
“immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Guijars are a fine, 
“manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in mannor, and 
“in these hills are not distinguished hy the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the 
“plains, ‘They are never known to thieve, Their women are supposed to be not very scrupulous, 
“ Their habits of freyuenting public markets and carrying about their stock for sale unaccompanied 
“by their husbands undoubtedly expose them to groat temptations; and Iam afraid the imputa- 
“tions against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown women, and may be 
*“soen covery morning entering the bazaars of the hill towns, returning home about the afternoon 
*‘ with their baskets emptied of their treasures, The (iujars aro found all over the district, They 
“abound particularly about Jowala Mukhi, Tira,and Nadaun. There are some Hindu Gujars 
“especially towards Mandi; but they arc a small sect, compared to the Musalmans,”’ 


It has been suggested, and is I believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gdajars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are all of one ethnic stock; and this because 
there is a close communion between them. It may be that they are the same 
in their far-distant origin. But I think that they must have cither entered 
India at different times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking 
40 is precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank 
than the former. But the social standing of Jats, GUjars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the Jats were the camel 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the Gdjars the cowherds of the hills, and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classifica- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continuous with the similar clagsifivation of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and RAjptts, and of the castes below them as Tarkh&ns, 
Chamfrs, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribution of 
the tribes before we van have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gdjars 
and RéjpGts which has struck me as being more than accidental; but the 
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subject needs an immense deal of work upon it before it :an be said to be even 
ready for drawing conclusions. 


482, Gujar Tribes.—The Gijar tribes and clans appear to be very 
numerous, and apparently new local sub-divisions have sprung up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 
the opposite page* in Abstract No. 84 is far more general than is the case with *P. 186- 
other castes of equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent. of the 87. 
Gijars of the Province ; but they comprise 69 per cent. of those of Gujrat, and 


robably include most of the great original tribes. The Khaténa and Chechi , 
ar surpass the others in number. 


MINOR AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL TRIBES. 


483. The minor agricultural and pastoral tribes——The group of castes 

for which the figures are given in Abstract No. 85 on page 266+ are not fP. 190- 
separated from the castes and tribes already discussed by any clearly defined %. 
line. Indevd it is quite a matter of opinion whether some of these should not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 
But the group now to -be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultural community, and seldom if ever occupy the position of 
the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of country. They may be divided 
into three classes, though here again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. 
The first consists of the market gardeners proper or growers: of vegetables, 
and includes the Mali, Saini, Arfin, and Béghbéu, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistinguish- 
able. The cultivation of vegetables is looked upon as deyrading by the agri 
cultural classes, why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is yencrally used 
for, their fertilisation; and a Rajpdt would say: “What! Do you take 
“me for an Aréin ?” if anything was proposed which he considered derogatory. 
The second class comprises the Kanet and Ghirath, the low-class cultivators 
of the hills, and the Kamboh, Ahir, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
status. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers ; others 
again tu the Ghosi and Gaddi which constitute the third class, and are 
astoral rather than agricultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile districts of the eastern plains and sub- 
montane tract, and in the hills where the proud Réjpats look upon labour 
at the plough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Derajét where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embraces all cultivators of this class. 


484. The Mali and Saini (Caste Nos. 45 and 31).—The Sainis would [P. 267” 
ae to be only a sub-division of the Malis. In Bijnor they are said to be 
identical, and Iam informed that the two intermarry in many, but not, in all, 
parts of the North-West Provinces. 1t is probable that the Sainis are a MAli 
tribe, and that some of the higher tribes of the same caste will not marry with 
them. The Mil, the Mfdlakdra or florist of the Purdns, is generally a market 
or nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns where 
manure Js plentiful and there is a demand for his produce. He is perhaps the 
most skilful and industrious cultivator we possess, and does wonders with his 
land, producing three or even four crops within the year from the same plot. — 
He is found under the name of Mali only in the Jamna zone, including the | 


ere ces aie ee ek ee ee Pes homie omen Yam: 





‘Mr, Wilson notes that the “Gtijars und the ‘Bargajar tribe of Rajpats are often found 
together; and suggests that the latter may be to the Guijars what the Khénzddahs are to 
the Meos and what most Rajptits are to the Jats, 
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eastern portions of Hissar, his place being taken by the Saini in the eastern . 
sub-montane districts, and by the Arfin or Baghbfn in the remainder of the - 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the few Mélis shown for 
the western districts were returned as Malifr, the Panjébi form of Mé4li; and . 
some of them as Phuléra or Phulwéra (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Malidr under Ardin). 

The Sainis, who, as I have just explained, are probably a MAli tribe, are 
said to claim RAjpGét origin in Jdlandhar ; but Mr. Barkley writes of the Sainis — 
of that district : “They consider themselves the same as the Malus of the 
“ North-West Provinces, and to be connected with the Aréins, though the 
“ latter know nothing of the relationship. They are uot found west of the 
“ Chanfb, but are numerous in some parts of the Ambéla district.” They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and RAvi,but not to have reached the Chan&b valley. 
Both they and the MAlis are properly tribes of Hinddstén rather than of the 
Panjéb. About 10 per cent. of the Sainis are Siklis, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rawalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mughals have returned their 
tribe or clan as Saini; but it is probable that: these have no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Ripar in Ambéfla are described “an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory and intriguing.”’ 


The Méflis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the Malis. 


The largest of the M4li sub-divisions are the Phal with 11,646, and the 
Bhagarti with 15,658 persons. The 


RR ATA===T_- Saini do not appear to have returned any 

' SAINI OLANS IN HUSHYARPUR. large clans except im Tlushyarpur, of 
Boli . 8,462 | Alagni ... 2,182 which district some of the largest clans 
Pawén .., 2,980 | Manger... 1,892 are shown in the margin, and in Gurdas- 
Gaddi ... 2,708 | Badyél ... 1,142 pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
Hamarti ... 2,506 | Barayat... 1,120 5. Salahri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 


Badwal ... 2,226 


TS SE Nt hE ee 


of the clans of Ardfins and of Sainis in 
Jalandhar bear the same names, and thoge 
not always merely names of other and dominant. tribes. 


485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65).—The 
word Baghban is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M4li, and means 
simply a gardener. But it is commonly used for the Ar4in in the west of the 
Panjab ; and even as far east as Jélandhar there are two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arfins is often distinguished hy the 
addition of Bdghbdndn to its name. Unfortunately the Peshawar divisional 
officer has included those who returned themselves as Ar4in or Malifr under 
Baghb4n, and I cannot give separate figures for them. The Baghbdns of the 
R4walpindi division are discussed below. 


The Arfins, or as they are called on the Jamna R4&ins, are probably a 
true caste in the Satluj valley aud throughout the Eastern Plains. But in the 
western half of the Panj&éb excepting on the Satluj, the word seems to be used 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes: “ Ardin, Réin, Baghbf&n, 
“ M6h, and Maliér are in Jhang and Réwalpindi a very mixed body of men, 
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the names denoting occupation rather than caste, and are invariably held in 


“very low repute.’ The Malifr of the Réwalpindi division for the most part 


returned their clan as Janjda, Qutbsh4hi (Aw4n), Khokhar, or Bhatti, though 


some of them give what are apparently true Aréin clans, such as Wé&band. | 


Table VIIT A gives no Ardins or Béghbéns in the Réwalpindi district, but 


the fact is that by an unfortunate error, not detected till after the tables were 


ih print, the Maliérs of R&walpindi and Jahlam were entered as Maniférs 


under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for Baghbfn in the 


Abstract, and it follows that all the Rawalpindi and Jahlam Baghbéns of the | 


Abstract were returned ag Maliér, and not as Béghbin. So too, the figures — 


for Muzaffargarh and the two Deralis are very imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Ardins or Maliars in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that Méliand Aréin 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Panjéb, Ardin, Maliér, and Baghbén are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when published, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. ' 


486. The Ardins are found in great numbers throughout the northern, 
central, and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Ré- 
walpindi and Multén divisions ; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than acaste. Their 
strongholds are the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, and more 
especially the districts of Jélandhar and Lahore and the State of Kapdrthala 
where they form respectively 17:4, 10°3, and 16°3 per cent. of the total popn- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious, but like all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where, 
however, they are found in very large numbers their position is higher, as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception Musalméns, and would appear to be a true Panjab tribe, to 
have come from the neighbourhood of Multan, and to have some affinity with 
the Kamboh. Mr. Purser writes: “ The Ardins of Montgomery know nothing 
“of their origin. They claim to be Strajbansi RAjpits, and to have come 
“up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
“supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 


*P. 106 
107, 


“from the west, eo it is likely the Ardins did too. This is rendered more'pro- _ 


“bable by the fact that the Ardins of Sahféranpur are said to have come from 
“ Afghanistan. They do not seem to have got much below the Lahore border. 
«Their chief divisions are Gahl4n, Chandor, Chachar, Sindhu, and Barfr.”” I 
- find that the Arfins of Firozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from Uchh 
or Multfn, and are supposed to be akin to the Kamboh. In Sirsa the Satluj 
Arfins meet those of the Ghaggar. They two do not intermarry, but the 
Arfins of the Ghaggar valley say they were Réjptts living on the Panjnad 
near Multin, but were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad Jalél-ud-din 
of Uchh. They claim some sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great 
famines of 1758 and 1788 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys 


of the Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the’ 


Sumras, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arfins emigrated, 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rémpur. They marry only with 


the Ghaggar and Bareli Ardéins. The Satluj Arfine in Sirsa say that they are,’ . 
like the Arfins of Lahore and Montgomery, connected by origin with the: 


Hindu Kambobs. Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 


[P. 268] 
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Kamohs who have become Musalmfns, and that the Ghaggar Arfing - 
emigrated in a body from Multén, while the others moved ually - 
, up the Satluj into their present place. He describes the Aréins of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, | 
‘even § sing the Sikh Jats from Patidla; and > considers them at 
least equal in social status with the Jats, over whomn they themselves claim 
‘superiority. The Aréins of Firozpur, Ludhidéna, Ambéla, and Hissér also 
race their origin from Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hissér Argins 
fire said to be merely Mahomedan Malis. : 
Of the Ardins of Jélandhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin ,are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
relationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He further states that they are- 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
250 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hénsi to 
Multén, while those of the Jalandhar Ardins whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hissfér. The Jalandhar Ardins themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district: in jdgtr ; while the Karnal Rains also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Arfins originally came from 
the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Panj&b; and that at an 
early stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them- 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring country became more arid, they moved on into the Jamna dis- 
tricts and Cis-Satluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Mélis is pxo- 
bably based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
mfn 
*P, 196+ Abstract No. 86 on the opposite a a shows some of the largest Ardin 
97. clans. I have included under the head Arfin 987 persons who have returned 
tlemeelves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Ardin clan. Of these 850 
were in Multfn, 34 in Montgomery, and 103 in Muzaffargarh. 


487. The Kanet (Caste No. 20)—The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat- 
ing class of all the eastern Himflayas of the Panjféb and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kalu and the eastern portion of the K4&ngra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Beyond this tract, in Kaéngra proper, their place is filled by Ghiraths. 
‘The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Réjpdts of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too prond to cultivate with their 

_own hands, and who employ the Kanets as hnsbandmen. The Kanets claim 

| _ to be of impure Réjpit origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
. glpriginal stock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them from... 
} 161-. Réthis (¢. 0., pase 251+), and in Chamba both have been included under the © 
3. latter head.. The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by’: . 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of Vol. XIV of his Archwological .. 
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“Reports. He identifies them with the Kunindas or Kulindas of the Sanskrit 


classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that great’ 
Khasa tace which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the whole Sub- 


Hiimalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advancing wave of immigration, now separates the 

ans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 
int$ two great tribes, the Khasia and the Réo, and it is probable that the 
*Khasias are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan immigrants 
‘and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page 236* supra. The 
distinction between Khasia and Réo is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed 
for a twice-born man; the Réo that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the Réo does not. But the dise 
tinction is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where the two 


tribes frecly eat together and intermarry, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 


488, Mr. Lyall thus describes the Kanets of Kalu :— 


“The Kanets are often classed by other Hindus as on a par with the Rathis of Kangra. Just 
“ag the Rathis claim to be Rajputs who have lost grado by taking to the plough, or the offspring 
“of Rajputs by Sudra women, so the Kanets say that they are the children of women of the hills 
“by Rajputs who came up from the plains. By one story both Kancts and Dagis were originally 
‘of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen PAndab, had cach a son by the 
* daughtor of a Kulu rakhas or demon, One of these sons married a Bhotanti, or woman of Tibet, 


“¢ who fed him with yak’s flesh, so ho and his children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
“ancestor of the Kanets. | 


“ Both of these stories perhaps point to the conclusion that the Kanets and Dagis are of mixed 
“Mughal and Hindu race, General Cunningham says a8 much of the Kanets of Kanawar, and 
« connects the caste name with the word Karfna, which implies mixed blood, The Kanets are 
“divided into Kassiyas and Raos. The Raos say that the origin of this division was that a Raja 
“of Kulu ordered the Kanots to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to Hinduism ; 
“ thoso who obeyed were called Kassiyns, and those who stuck to their old ways Raos, It isa fact 
“that at the present day the former are more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story 
“ig otherwise probable, as one can sco that the foreign priests round the Rajas were always 
“ striving to mako the Kulu pooplo more orthodox Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmins, and 
“less devoted to the worship of their local divinitios, The Kassiyas wea, the janeo, and pretend 


*P, 181. 


“to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by tho Reos, They intermarry and eat. . 


“and drink together out of the samo cooking pot, but not out of the aame dish or plate,” 


He adds that they are not tall, but strong and active, and generally have [P. 370] 


handsome figures. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks; others are as dark as the ordi- 
nary Panjabi. Of the “so called Kanets of Léhul ” he writes that they “ are 
“a mixed race, but the Mongolian clement predominates over the Indian. 
Many of those who live in the lower valley are no doubt descendants of 
“ Kanet settlers from Kulu and Bangéhal; the rest are pure Tibetan, or near] 
80.” In Léhul the Kanets, like all other classes of the people, will eat cows 
. and bullocks which have died a natural death. They never wear the sacred 
thread. The social status of the Kanet appears to be very low. A Sunér 
will marry a Kanet woman, but he will not give his daughter to'a Kanet, 


‘nor will he eat from the hand of a Kanet, though his wife will do so. In | 
- Léhul even a Bréhman or Thakar will take a Karet Woman as a canes nae 


wife, and the offspring of the latter, who are known as Garu, will in.a. 
: generations wank ea Tokar as Garu, will in .a few 


. Those of the former however can never rise tp full > 


‘*P, 161- 
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equality with the pure BrShman, “though they are commonly known aa 
Bréhmans. The fathers will not eat from the bands of sons begotten in this 
“manner, but will smoke with them. ‘ | 


| General Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal clans—. 
Mangal, Chauhfn, and Réo. The Chauh4n will almost certainly be Khasia. 
“With respect to the Mangal I have no information, nor do I find it in my 
| papers, unless Pangaldna be a 

misreading for Mangaléna 


KANET TRIBES. | or Mangal. ‘The principal 
1. Késlb ... 67,2826, Panyaléna,. 19,067 : Munet peneetiet returned in 
2, Chauhén ... 38885 6, Thaker .,. 7,356 | Our papers aie shown in the 
8. Rio » 32,218 7, Punwar .. 7,129 margin. More than half the 
4. Khasia ... 29,285 8, Lastiri ... 8,859 Késib are in Bashahr. The 


name belongs to a Brahmini- 

cal gotra, and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. ‘The Chauhdn are principally returned from Mandi, Suket, 
Néhan, Keonthal, and Jubbal; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangra; the 
Pangalina from Suket; and the Punwér from Néhan. General Cunning- 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Cnauhdn, the lower Pabar, | 
the Rapin, and the Tons valleys to the Réo and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kilu proper, and tle Réo in Seordj. 


489. The Ghirath, Bahti, and Chang (Casie No. 29).—The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in K&ngra proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in th. part to the cast. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the Ching, as it appcars that one and the same people are known as Ghirath 
in Kféngra, and as Bahti in the eastern and Chang in the western portion of 
the lower ranges. All three intcrmarry freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 were 
returned as Ching. The Jdlandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of K4ngra and Hushy4rpur are thus described by 
Mr. Barnes :— 


“ My previous romarks (quoted on page 251* under the head Réthi) will have introduced the 
** yeader to the Girths, They form a considerable item in tho population of these hills, and in 
“ actual numbers exceed any other individual caste, With the Girths I have associated the fow 
* Jats that resido in this district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Girths, prevalent 
‘about Haripur and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. Tho Girths are sub- 
‘ divided into numerous sects. There isa common saying that there are 360 varictie: of rice, and 
‘that the sub-divisions of the Girths are cqually extensive, the analogy arising from the Girths 
* being the usual cultivators of rice, The Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
* Rihlo. They are bound again in the ‘Hul Doon,’ or Haripur valley. These localities are the 
“ strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsxewhere in every portion of the district, and 
“ generally possess the richest lands and the most open spots in the hills, The Girths belong ¢o the 
“ Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities whercin they are 
“found. The open valleys, although containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible 
“ portions of the hills, The more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy sud seclusion, 
* although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile 
** valleys to lesa fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 
fields, and the men were not degraded by being pressed us porters. 


“ The Girths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race, Their fertile lands yield. 
¢ double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various processes. 
“of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their ficlds, the Girth women viet ‘Wood, : 
“ vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many sit half the day . 
“ wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are constantly seized. for 
“ begdr, or forced labour, to carry travellers’ loads, or to asaist in the various public buildings in 
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_* course of. construction, ‘From these détails it will be perceived that the Girths hayé no easy | 
' ® time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must be most elastic to bear up against 
“ this incessant toll; mn | 
- “ To look at their frames, thay appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
, “ short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly 
“in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. [oth men and women have coarse | 
_ © features, more resembling the ‘[artar physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see &: 
_ “handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called pretty. Both ‘sexes are 
“ extremely addicted to spirituous drinks, Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious 
“and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though intemperate, they are still | 
“ thrifty,—a Girth seldom wastes his substance in drink, In their dealings with one another they 
“are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
.° Rathi, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or 
’ “ thread of caste, They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them, The younger — 
“ brother takes his brothor’s widow; if se leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
* the country to her restitution and under us he shculd at all events receive money com- 
“ pensation.’ 


The Ghiraths are said to be of Réjpit origin by mixed marriages or 
- illegitimate intercourse, but I have no trustworthy information on the subject. 
| They are essentially agricultural, and the proverb says :—‘ As the rice bends 

“in the ear the Ghirath lifts his head.’”’ Their social position is low. “You 

can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastity of a buffalo,” 

and they practise widow-marriage, for “ You can’t make a Ghirathni a widow, 

“any more than you can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.’’ 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight largest 
are given in the margin. BhArd- 
w4j is another Brahminical goétra, 

Guinaro TRIBES, and probably returned through 
Kendal... 24,892 8, Rorn ... 25682 misapprehension. Chhaébru is 


1. bd 4 

2, Bhérdwéj ... 8,880 6, Badist |. 2,058 found only in Hushydrpur, and 
8. Pathéri .. 3,091 7. Chhora ... 1695 Chhora and Bhattu only in 
4. Chhabra... 2,717 8, Batty ... 1623 Kénora. The others ovcur in 


both districts. 


490, The Reya (Caste No, 147),—Having thus disposed of the two 
great inferior cultivating castes of the hills, I shall take the others as far 
as possible im order of lovality from east to west. The Reyas are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they tvok to practising darewa or [P. 271] 
widow-inarriage. They are now quite separate. They eat and smoke with | — 
Jats aud agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not mairy them 
except by éarewa. They own nine villages in De li, and the names of their 


clans are sometimes Réjpat and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Mabhrauli where the Quth pillar stands. 


491. The Lodha and Kachhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 142).—These are two 
well-known cultivating castes of Hinddstéu, and are found in the Panjab 
chiefly in the Jamna districts, though a few of thein have moved on westwards 
to the great vantonments. They are almost without exveption Hindus. The 
Lodhas are said to be numerous in Hushangébad, and to be distinct from the 
Lodhi outcasts of Central India; but the Lodhas of Dehli would appear to. 
be of very low sovial standing. It is said that there are two distinct castes of 
Lodhas, one spelled with the hard and the other with the soft d, and perhaps 
this may acvount for (he apparent confusion. The Ambéla Lodhas cultivate + 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The Kéchhis are said to be the 
| market gardeners of Hindustan, and of low standing. In the Panjéb 1 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar 
produce ; indeed in many parts they are called Singhéri (from Singhdra, a. 
‘water-nut) as commonly as. K4chhi. - 
492. The Kamboh (Caste No 38.)—The Kambchs are one of the finest 
cultivating castes in the Panjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
but’ they are no less industrious and skilful than the Ardins. Thev are found — 
in the upper Satluj valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Karnél. They are especially numerous in Kaptrthala. The Jamna Kauibohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there hax quite lately 
been a very large influx of Kan:bohs from the northern tracts of Patidla into 
the great didk jungles between ‘Thénesar and the river. The Satluj Kambohs 
of Montgomery are divided into two branches, one of which came up the 
river from the Multfin country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kaparthala, both movements having taken place under the 
Sikh rule. They claim descent from Réja Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir, The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the trans- 
Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently true. They 
are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and the Karn4l Kambohs 
trace their origin from Garh Ghazni ; but the fact that 40 per cent. of them 
are Hindus and 23 per vent. Sikhs is conclusive against their having had any 
extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote period. I have in section 486 
noted the fact that Arfins and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related. Indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called Aréin if he 1s 
Musalmén and Kamboh if Hindu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact of a very considerable proportion of the Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Firozpur, Patidla, N&bha, and Maler Kotla having returned 
themselves as Musalmins, although Musalinén Ardins are also numerous in 
those tracts. In Jalandhar the village of Bhalow4l is owned partly by 
Kambohs and partly by Ardins, both being Musalmén. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the west, and are both of much the same sovial standing and 
agricultural repute. The detailed clan tables will probably throw light on 
the question, though in Kaptrthala, the stronghold of the Kaimbohs, their 
clans were. not recorded. It is said by some that the chicf distinction is that 
the Kambohs take money for their daughters, while the Ardins do not. 
But the sovial standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Aréin, and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequently engages | 
in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or even as a private 
servant, while his wife not unfrequently (ends money even where he 1s a mere 
husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh General called Shahb4z Khan com- 
manded 5,000 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal. Musalmaén 
Kambohs held Sohna in Gurgéon some centuries ago; and the tombs and 
mosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be dis- 
tinguished as Qalmi or “men of the pen,” and not to intermarry with the 
agricultural section of the caste, But this is probably a mere social custom and 
not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not scein to bear as high a character for 
honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb current in the North-.: 
West Provinces: “ The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the Kashmiris; all three 
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-toptes (dadedf),”’ and Mr. Benton of Karnfl describes them as “ notoriously: 
deceitful and treacherous.’ On the other hand Sardér Gurdiél Singh states,’ 
I know not on what authority, that “during the reign of terror in India, it 
“was the Kambohs who were trusted by the rich bankers for varrying- 
“their cash in the disguise of fagirs.’? The Kambohs are said to be exception- : 
ally numerous in Mirat. Their loca- 
tion under the hills lends some slight . 
support to their tradition of origin . 


1, Thind .. 10,894, 6. Sande .., 4,821) from Kashmir. 
2. Jausan ... 6,685 | 7. Jammin 2,615 


AAS a! SLR nat be eta eerie! 


KAMBOH CLANS, 


. vi = eres . ue aa ert The Kambohs seem to have return- 
5. Mahrok... 4,880 | | — ed very few large sub-divisions. The 


|} Sfigures for the nine largest are given in 
the margin. 

498, The Ahir (Caste No. 27)—The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit Adhira, or “milkman.” But in 
the Panjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in quite the 
first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh and somewhat 
superior to the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gajar, who will eat and smoke with them; but they do not seem ever to have 
been, al. any rate within recent times, the dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Pethaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Rewéri and 
the country to the west of it still locally known as Hirwéti, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the parganah- in 1838. A very full description of 
them will be found in Elhott’s Races of the North-West Provinces, and ulso 
in Sherring, 1, 3327. The west coast of India and Gujarét would appear to be 
their ancicnt homes, but they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In the Panjab they are chiefly 
found in the south of Dehli, Gurgfon, and Rohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a consider- 
able proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindus, and ;p. a7 1 
are said to trace their origin from Mathra. They are industrivus, patient, 
and orderly ; and though they are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country- 
side, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being | 
even betes cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak: “ Kosli (the 
head village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand swag 
gerers.”” Soin Dehli: “ Rather be kicked by a R&jpat or stumble uphill, 
‘than hope anything froma jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir ;’’ and again: 

. © All castes are God's creatures, but three castes are ruthless. When they: 
get a chance they have no shame; the whore, the Banya, and the Ahir. ’’ 
But these stigmas are now-a-days at least wholly undeserved. 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the 
Naudbans of the ventral dodé, the Jédabans 

ui waceue: of the upper dodb and the Mathra country, 

and the Gwédlhans of the lower dodé at 

| i ve + $8.96 Benares. The Abfrs of the Panjéb have | 
Guiltene "95/187 ‘returned themselves as shown in the margin, _ 

Of the Gwélbans more than 16,000 are’ 

found in Patiéla. Within these tribes they ’’. 
have numerous clans, among which the Kosali of Rohtak and Gurgdéon' 
number “7,322. | [ie 


figraves of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtams are also called 
' Bahrépias. The Mahtams of Gijr&t and Sidélkot returned themselves under 
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d 494. Tho Mahtam (Caste No. 51).—There has been a confusion ’ in the 


that ndfne, and were included under Bahrdépia in Table VITIA. I have 


restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. 85, pave 266.* The Mah- 


‘tama, or as they are called in the Jdlandhar division Mahton (nasal 2), are 


found’ chiefly in the Satluj valley, and along the foot of the hills between 


-Jélandhar and Gajrét. They are of exceedingly low caste, beng almost out- 


casts; by origin they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bawarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themsclves to 
husbandry and are skilful and lahorions cultivators. The great majority of 


them are classed as Hindus, but abort one-fifth are Musalmfn, and as many 


again Sikh. But the Musalm4n section, even in the Mu'tén division, cat 


wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 


admitted to religious equality by the other Musalméus. They appear, how- 


' ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Muzaffargarh, in grass huts on the 


river banks, whence the sayinge—‘ Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur.”” Mr. Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery :— 


“ They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on by their neighbours, Their story is 
‘that they were Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
“throne. Kanungos were called makta, and thusthey got their name, The first mahta was cise 
“ missed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jalandhar. His descondants emigrated and settled along 
“the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in such situations, and working in earr 
“ was their chief occupation. It was not till the Nakkai chie!'s held sway that they settled down 
“ permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
“form of chaddary déina, and so became Sudras, They are also ecnlled ‘ Bahrupias,’ which name 
“is a corruption of ‘ Bho-rdép-ias,’ and means peoplo of many modes of life, because they turned 
‘‘ their hands to any business they could fir (yet cf. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 54), Cunningham 
“(History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, ‘the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family 
“ «hy family and village hy village eastward away from the Ravi and Chanab.’ This would seem 
“to give tho Mahtains a western instead of castern origin as claimed by them. They own a good 
“many villages (19), most of which arc in good condition. Where thoy are not proprietors of the 
“ whole village, they reside ina separate groupof huts at some distance from the main 4dédi, 


'. © They are great hands at catching wild pigs; but it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated 


“lands that they excel, Though industrious t)ey do nut care much fur working wells, and profer 


. “ cultivating lands flooded by the rivors. They are quarrelsomo and addicted to petty thieving. 


“They are of medium stature and stoutly made, ”” 


495. There is a Bahrap tribe of Banjéras or, as they are called in the 
Panjab, Labdnas ; and thie Labfnas and Mahtams of the Satluj appear closely 
to resemble each other. Elliott’s description of the Bahrép Banjéras at page 
54, Volume I of his Races of the North-West Provinces, tallics curiously in 


‘some respects with that of the Bahrapia Mahtams of Gdjrét given by Captain 


Mackenzie at. section 71 of his settlement report of that district ; and on the 


‘whole it seems probable that the Mahtams are Banjéras or Lab4nas, in which 
_ cage it is possible that the Satluj group have come up from Réjpaténa, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banjéras of 


the lower hills. ‘This is the more probable as I find that the Jélandhar 
Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered R&hon from the Gijars, 


and were in turn deprived of it hy the Ghorewéha Rajpdts probably not less 


than five centuries ago. At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyérpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher sovial 
position than the Mahtams of the Satluj; and it may be that the two are 


“'yeally distinct. Sardfér Gurdiél Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the 


uk woe 
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Mahton of Hushyérpur are of good Réjpat blood, though they have'lost caste — 
by taking to ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social : 
standing is not much below that of Raéjpats. He thinks that the name may 
‘be derived from Mahta, which he says is a title of honour current anitng the 
RéjpGts of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the Hushyaérpur Mahtons high social stand- 
‘ing. On the other hand, Mr, Wilson says that the Labénas of Sirsa "ould 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satluj, whom they con- 
sider utterly inferior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 
Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 


496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118).—It is perhaps probable that these men 
-are the sane as those discussed under the head “Sarcra’”’? in the section on 
Hill Menials. But 1 have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. The Surrdras which are fonnd in Hazfra belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibhdl, or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wace belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhiand, Satti, and 
Kharral of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to take them 
with the Kharrals. They are chiefly found in the Abbottéb4d tahsi, where 
they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalmén. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125).—The Ghosi is I believe an Ahir tribe ; 
but in the Panjab the name is only used for Musalmaéns, and is often applied 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gajar, Abfr, or of any 
other caste, just as Gwila is used for a Hindu cowherd. The Ghosi proper 
is only found in the eastern districts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Réwal- 
pindi division are, according to my papers, entered as Ghasidra or “ grass-cutter,” 
while the 337 of the Multén division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Musalmén 
Ghosi, but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
watered by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands! The 
Ghosis are a purely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjéb. They are 
however sometimes butchers. 


498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81).—These figures appear to include two 
. entirely distinct classes of people. The Mugalman Gaddis of Dehhi, Karn, 

and Ambala are apparently a tribe found in the upper dodé of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a snub- 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gfdi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by hereditary occupation milkmen ; but in Karnal, where they 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own several vil- 
lages. ‘They are poor husbandmen. And a further confusion may possibly 
have, taken place from the fact that a desvendant of a Rajpat father 
by a widow of another caste married by farewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed if is not quite impossible that here we may have the con- 
necting link between the two Puen At any rate the word Gaddi, as used . 
in the Panjéb proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range bet- | 
ween Kéngra and Chamba and of its continuation in the latter State. 
_ Tbe term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region; 
but the true Gaddis, whom General Cunningham is inclined to identify with 
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the ancient Gandaride, or Gangaride, are apparently of Khatri origin. Mr. 
- Barnes thus describes them :— ; | 
‘The Gadis are the most remarkable race in the hills, In features, manners, dress, and dialect 
_ “they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. ‘I'he Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
'*gnowyTtange which divides Chamba from Kangra, A few of them have wandcred down into | 
“the valleys which skirt the hase of this mighty chain, but the gr .t mujority live on the’. 
“heights above; they are found from an elevation of 8,500 or 4,000 feet up ‘o 7,000 feet. 
Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the ra 
‘opposing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition amoug themselves that thelr 
“ ancostors originally came from the Panjab, and that during the horrors of the Mahomedan 
‘invasions the population of the cities fled from the open country before thoir iv. -aders and 
“took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhsbifed, The term ‘Gadi’ is a. 
“ generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, Khatris, and a fow Rajputs and 
“* Rathis, The majority, however, sre Khatri,, avd the sub-divisions of tue caste correspond 
‘exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the Lanjeb at the 
‘present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, but are known by the names of Badi, 
“Sipi, Hali, &. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of 
‘their wealth consists of flucks of shcep and goats, which they foed half the year (the 
: “winter months) in the valleys of Kangra, and for the other half drive across the rango 
‘into the territories of Chamba. They hold lands on this side and 2’so in Chamba, and in 
“former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has mutorially 
“weakened the te.ure of the Chamba Chicf, and many continue all the year round on this 
“side of the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with 
“these simple people, whenever fined hy the Kangra authorities, to pay a similar penalty 
into the Chamba treasury. 1 am afraid our institutions have taught them groator independence, 
“and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than the observance, Many Gadis 
‘cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks grow the 
“summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor,’ as the province on the other side of the snow is designated, 
“They all wear woullen clothes, which they make up at home out of the wool from their own 
“flocks, The men don a remarkable high-pcaked cap, with flaps to pull down over the ears 
“in case of severe weather. The frunt is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, 
“or with tufts of the Impeyan phoasant, or red beads, the seeds of parasitical plants growin 
“in the forests. The rest of their dress isa frock, mado very capacious and loose, Tiebtes | 
“round the wat, with a black woollen cord. In the body of thiy frock the Gadi stores 
“the most miscollancous articles ; his own meal, tied up in an untanned leather pouch, with 
“two or three young lambs just born, and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatocs for his 
“master are the usual contents. His leg: are generally bare, but occasionally ho wears woollen 
‘‘trowsers very loose at tho knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle 
“over which if lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
“wear the same frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured with the same woollon cord, 
“Their garment fits rather tightcr about tho body, and is both modest and becoming, The 
‘“head-dress is a ‘chaddur,’ or sheet, thrown loosoly over the upper portion of the body, 
‘‘aud sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 
“of ornament, The Gadis are a very simple and virtuous racc; they aro remarkable, even 
“among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth; crime is almost unknown 
“among them; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deacrting their linsbands, Like 
, “oH the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners,—they 
“constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style quite peculiar to themselves, 
“They are grea: tipplers, and at these festive mectings the natural hilarity is considerably 
“enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely racee The women frequently are 
“very fai® and beantiful,—their features are regular, and the expression almost always mild 
‘and engaging. The Gadis wear the thread of caste, and are much stricter in Hindu customs 
“and observances than most of the inhabitants of the highcr ranges of the Himalaya. They 
‘are not a very widely=diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
“inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on the southern face 
“of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, ‘Khatri,’ and their posie 
“tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally they were 
“ fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.” 


’ They are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains. They are all Hindus, but locally distinguished from the jdndre or 
cotton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rajpat Gaddis intermarry; and in 
some places the Bréhman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
true dis are the best of the classes, and “ number among them the best. 
shepherds, and the richest and most influential men.’’? It is not improbable | 
' that in Chamba, their true home, the Réjpat and Brdhman Gaddis are less: 
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“numerons than in Kéngra. The Gaddi are a simple and rustic people. The 
proverb says? The Gaddi'is a good natured fool ; ask for his cap and he gives 
“vou his coat.’ And again: “In no-man’s-land one makes friends with 


“ Géjars and Gaddis.” 
FOREIGN RACES. 7 


409. Foreign Races.—I have called the groups of which the figures are | 
given on the next page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races, because they bear  *P. 207. 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
origin. It will presently be scen how little real mght many of them have to 
the names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the group, but 
‘, they have been classed with the preety castes. The present group is divisible 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Tark and Mughal, and the 
Ghulém and Qizilbash.’ The last two and probable many of the Arabs and 
Tarks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear; but 
the Shekhs and Mughals are for the most part mere pretenders. What Réjput 
is to the Hindu, Sheikh, Saiyad, and in the west of the Panj&éb Mughal, are 
to the Musalmén ; and every convert of low caste who wishes to glorify himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose origin is lowly or has been for- [P. 274) 
gotten, trace their desvent from the people of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson puts it: “ Pride of race 
“leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and pride of religion is a 
“ nerpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry.’? 


500. The Arab (Caste No. 140).—Arabs are returned in the Panj&b 
chiefly from the Mult&én and Peshfwar divisions. They are probably Arab 
merchants from Bombay, where I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned as the mother-tongue of 
only 63 persons. More than half the Arabs in the Panjab are to be found in 
Peshfwar itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Peshdwar is a 
city in which may be found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
our Shekhs, whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves ag 
Arabs, but I do not think it likely. The true Shekhs are of course of Arab (P. 275] 
origin ; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the Panjéb is of 
any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 


501. The Shekh (Caste No. 17).—She#h is an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely among the tribes of 
Arabia with Chaudhrt among those of the Panj&b. Thus the title should 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of true Arab. 
descent. But it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. Ifa RAjpét 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a Réjpat or 
Jat; though I have known Musalmfin Rajputs who had fallen in life and | 

~ taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations | 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of impure calling becomes Musalmfn and retains lis occupation, or at. 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, he also retains — 
his caste name or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dindfér or:*: "' 
Musalli. But the class which lie between these two extremes, and. are”: ' 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupas" . 
tion as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, very generally 

_ abandon that name on their conversion to Islam and adopt the title of Shekh, ~ 
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There is‘ Persian proverb: ‘The first year I was a weaver (Juléha) ; the « ° 
“next year a Shekh. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.”” ‘Moreover ° 
many of the inferior agricultural Musalmén tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin; and_ - 
though they are still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
he.true composition of our figures for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
e largest sub-divisions can be cxamined. In one respect I myself am res- 
ponsible for the ancertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
There are certain agricultural tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and TlAns of Montgomery; and these men I 
included under the head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do go, 
and I shall give separate figures for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in our 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the Multén and Derajft division are shown in Abstract No. 72, page 224.* a 106. 
Shekhs do not bear the hest of characters in some parts. In Rohtak ane 
they are said to “supply recruits to our armics and jails with praiseworthy 
indifference,’ and in Derah Ismail Khan the Naumuslim Shekhs are described 
as “a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.” The true Qureshis of the south- 
western districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bahé-ul-hagq the 
renowned saint of Multan, who are known as Jl4shmi Qureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 4907 of Griffin’s Punjdb Chiefs. They are chiefly 
found in the Multén, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 
502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh—Qureshi.—The figures be- 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi :—— 


QURESHT] SHEK US. 


Drasrrrort ann Srare., | Number. | Drerrror anp Starr, | Numbor. District AND Srate. | Number, 


SATEEN a oe 





ee ET SS oo ee 





ens ee ea 





~— ey 


Dehli na sus 19,355 [Sialkot — see 8a 2,103 | Muzaffargarh iss 8,265 


Gurgaon... am 8,977 | Lahore... . 13,330 ] Derah Ismail Khan ... 2,496 
Rohtak a as 1,212 | Gujranwala i 2,343 | Derah Ghozi Khan ., 1,780 
Sirsa one ees 1,701 | Firozpur Ps $,461 | Banna... wai 8,666 
Ambala sw. ivi 16,629 | Rawalpindi 12,420 | Peshawar ... ‘ine 8,601 
Ludhiana ... an 1,076 | Jahlam __se... Tr 8,684 | Hazéra sa... as 2,438 
Simla ” ‘ 1,923 | Gujrat. ne 4,000 | Kohat ons sit 2,843 
Jalandhar ... vs 8,616 | Shéhpur ... oe 4,276 | Patiala... ua 5,874 
Hoshydrpur... oe 1,977 | Multan __se.. a 6,100 | Bahiwalpur sis 3,901 
Amritsar... ves 123,309 | Jhong = ww We $,087 Sree and ___ 888 
Gurdéapur ... is 2,043 | Montgomery os 9,199 161,854 


A Nr eee eee eee 
The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged. Conse-. : 

quently it is the favourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 

feared that comparatively few of those who have returned themselves as 
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“Qureshi have any real title to the name. Among those who 80 style themselves 


many claim to belong to the Fardgqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
or to the Sadfqis or descendants of Abul Bakar the first Caliph, both of whom were ; 


- Qureshi by tribe. But the term Sadigi is often confused with Sidyi, a title 


[P. 276] 


derived from the same root and meaning “ the true ;”’ but which, in the east of 
the Panj&b at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumuslim to. 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants, 

Naumuslim— means nothirg more than a new Musalmfan ; and only 3,491 
of our Shekhs have, by returning themselves as Shckh Naumuslim, admitted 
their true origin. Those men are scuttered in small namber- about the Pro- 
vince, but 1,437 of them arc in Bah&walpur. 

Ansari.— Ansfri or “ auxiliaries ”? was the title given to the believers of 


Medina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca; and those who 
Claim descent from these men style themselves Ans&ri. As many as 7,215 of 


our Shekhs have so returned themselves, of whom 1,501 aru in Ambéla, 1,539 
in Multfn, and the rest scattered ahout the Province. One large section of 
the Shekhs of Pénfpat commonly style themselves Ans&ri; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhfjarin. 

Muhajarin.—The faithful who avcompanied Mahomet in his Hajtrahk or 
flight from Mecca were called Muhfjarin or “ the fugitives or emigrants,” and 
their descendants still retain the title. In the Karn4l district 8,560 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Pfnfpat just alluded to. 

5038. The Hans and Khagga—The Hifns is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 








Bene margin; but it is very probable that many of the 
Hans have returned themselves as Shekh or Qureshi 

District. |Numbers| and not as Hans, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
———| They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afghénistén 

Multan 622 | and thence to the Panjab, where they settled at Pakka 
Jhang vee 7 | Sidhér in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Montgomery... { 268 Alamgir the Hfns tribe, under their chief Shekh Qutb, 
Tora, ...| 897 | attained independent rule over a portion of that dis- 


_ 





mma 


trict and retained their independence till the time of 
the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 


‘the streams which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home. 


At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 
' Khaggas.—The Khappas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 





en ammmebesinel 








but had better have kept separate. The numbers 


Tae KHagaas, returned are shown in the margin. But here again 

—| many of them have probably returned themselves as 

District, ° [Numbers Shekhs or Qureshi. Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
“The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 

“after the conquest of Multfén by Ranjit Singh. 

leg nee “They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
Moutgomery "| 172 | “ Khagga, Jalél-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad Irék. 
Mursffargerh,..| 64 | “ Khagega is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
Tora: ...| S08 | the name was given to J alél-ud-din by his spiritual 


908 





“taken by a storm,” 


“teacher on the ocgasion of his rescuing a boat over- 


; 
t 
vt 
. ; 4 A 
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504, The Néekokara and Jhandir—The Kokdéra or Nekokfra, who are 
chiefly found in the Jhang district, claim to be Hashmi Qureshis, who came 
from Bah&walpur some 450 years ago. They hold land in Gdjrénwéla also, 
“but are not a very important tribe. In Gijrénw4la many of them are fagirs, : : 
and they panera) bear a semi-religious character. 


The Jhandir—are also said to be of Qureshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc- 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can read and write, and they are: 
‘particularly free from ill deeds of «very description.” They own land in the 
-extreme south of the Jhang district. They are said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 


| 605. The Sarai, Miana, and others.—Saral—The Sarai family are the 

descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at H&jipur in 
Derah Gh&zi Khan. Some account of their history will be found in 
My. Fryer’s report on that district, and in Mr. O’Brien’s Glossary, They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional office, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or pérhaps only 
namesakes, of Schl, a Kaurava RA&jpat and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says: “ Sehl or Schr became a titular 
“appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai.”’ 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 


Miana.— Min is used in the west of the Panjéb to denote any holy man: 
meena and his descendants will often style themselves Miéna. 
Thus the head of the Sarai family just described is 
known as the Mian Séhib Sarai. But in Hazara at 
least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
Seer, | new convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Midna, 
Name of Castes.| “"C"° | and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 
Shekhs.| hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 

Ulama. There are 3,282 in the R&éwalpindi and 188 





RETURNED AS SHEKHS, 


Nae 








et cern 


Number 





Bodla ange in the Derajat division. 

Détidpotra ...| 1,421 Besides the classes discussed above, the castes shown 

Kalél sa 270} in the margin appear from a rough examination of the 
Awén vee 449) Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as; 
ae a aia Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. They 

Mochi bs 107 | are described in their proper places. Of the Bodlas 
Réjpat 106 | returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hiss&r, 749 in Sirsa, 

29 other castes, | ) 


685 | 339 in Ffrozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
is eae Bahféwalpur. Of the Daétdpotras F287 Hs in Multan. 
Besides these, men returning themselves under the 
following names have been classed as Shekh: Shekhra,.a contemptuous 

diminutive of Shekh ; Pirzéidah, or descendants of a ptr or Musalmfn spiritual 
‘guide ; Shekhzfdah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have been only 883 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. Inthe Lahore division 
‘the Bhardis (caste No. 48) have been most erroneously classed as Shekh, to 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in GGjrénwéla, and 1,646 in Firozpur. | 
_ 506. The Turk (Caste No. 126).—I shall not attempt to touch upon the 
much debated question of the distinction between Turks and Mughals... It 
will be sufficient to say that a Tark in the Panjfib means, probably invariably, 
a Tarkomén native of Tarkistén and of Mongolian race, In the Dehli terri- 


Tee etiaittanlltnn anitemmemneenmentiaad 
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tory indeed the villagers, accustomed to describe the: Mughals of the Empire 
as Tiirks, use the word as synonymous with “ official” ; and I have heard my 


“Hindu clerks of Kéyath caste described as Tirks merely because they were 
, in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier also the word Turk is com- 


"monly used'as synonymous with Mughal. The Tarks of the Panjéh are prac- 


” tically confined to the Hazara district, and are doubtless the representatives 
“of the colony of Kfrlagh Tirks who came into the Panjiéb with Tamarlane 


(13899 A.D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Haz&ra 


‘district, which apparently included the Tanéwal, Dhamtaur, and Swati coun- 


try, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were disnosseased 
of their territory by Sw&tis and Tandolis from across the Indus about the 


beginning of the 18th century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 


their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a “ wanderer ” ; 
thus in poetry the Sun is called “the Térk of China,’’ that is of the East, 


“or “the Tark of the Sky.” The Turks of Gurdaspur are said to be rope- 


(P. 277] 


‘makers by occupation (see further sections 412 and £16). 


507, The Mughal (Caste No 87).—The Mughals proper or Mongols, 
for the two words are only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panjéb with Babar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punjib really belong to that race. ‘They are also numerous in the 
R&walpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Mughal 
armies, and where they find a more kindred people than in the great Panjab 
plains. But ss will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gdjrét are described by Mr. Monckton as “an unhapp 
“race. Puffed up with pride cf birth, they account themselves above all 
“ other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
“itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, though of high descent, 
“they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 
“such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them; while to lower classes they 


“themselves will not stoop; and the consequence is that social relations are 


” © sometimes at a dead-lock.” The description applies with a truth to the 


_ Mughals of the Dehli territory. Even on the frontier the 
' bear a good name. ‘The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 


ughals do not 


cultivator over the earth ” ; and again: “Trust not the Mughal’s letters. 
“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.”’ 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province; but are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 


_in R&éwalpindi, Jahlam, and Hazfra. It is certain that a very large number 


of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
| as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain- 


ly. groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 


noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently confined to 


Dehli and the R&walpindi and Peshéwar divisions, for men of low caste to 


call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 


| Shekhs. Thus we find among the sub-divisions of those returned as Mughals 


“1,612. Kahérs in Hazéra, and in Réwalpindi 3,655 Sainis and 1,263 Rawéls ; 
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while in the ‘eight: districts’ just specified no fewer than 2,724 other members: 

of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and this is doubtless only a specimen of what has taken place on a very ex- | 
tensive scale. Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- | 
anism often take the title of Mughal. Onthe other hand no fewer than 
——_7—__———=|_ 2,510 persons have returned them- © 

ecwaree: __Mvoman tRInEs. | selves as Pathfén by caste and 














' . Mughal by tribe, of whom 1,169 
ional deals are _ the’ Peshiiwar rie e S 
in the Derajét, and 401 in Raéa-- 
ee a : ia Me walpindi and Jahlam. Further 
S{élkot we tee 1,654 light will doubtless be thrown 
rieivhet fa is a pee Phen upon the composition of the . 
Gujrat - - "590 3,633 | so-called Mughals when the de- 
Shahpar Sas see 1,148 179 tailed tables are published. Of 
a = a 34 | the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Hardee ae > 1,014 141 | Chughatta and the Barlés seem 
Bahéwalpur... - 1,488 oe to be numerously represented in 


|! the Panjéb, the former number- 
ing 23,593 and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 
true Mughals. Their numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous ure given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rawalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkhar and 3,861 as Kaydni, the latter also 
of which names perhaps refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kay4ni.! In 1864, Colonel Cracroft’ gave the number of true Mughals in 


the Rawalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. : 


508. The Kasars of Jahlam—The Gakkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have apparently returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
fewer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar as their clan. These 
Kasars occupy the north of the Dhani country about. Bubiél and Chaupeda. 
They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of Bfbar and so obtained possession of their territory which was then almost 
‘uninhabited. Their present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea; for 
up to the time of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare’ dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither R&jput, 
Awan, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a pas- 
sionate and revengeful race, careless of human life, but good cultivators though 
somewhat exacting landlords. ‘ Envy is their most odious quality; every 
“ family is distracted with mean jealousies wich are sometimes prosecuted with 

| “astonishing rancour, and not unseldom degenerate into criminal greed. It 
“ is fair to add that their vices seem to he gradually losing strength. Many 


‘T have not been able to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. The city of | 

mien was the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai Kubid, and Kai Khasru ; and some say that the Gakkhars 

. gall themselves Kaydni because they claim descent from these three Kings. Others say that the 
ee prope’? and especially the Chughattas and Qizilbdéshes, are Kayénis; and that the 

Gakkbara call themselves Kandni or Canaanites because they claim descent from Jacob and Joseph 

who lived in Canaan ; and that it is this word which has been misread Kayéni, = 
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| “of the headmen are personally very engaging, good horsemen, keen sportsmen, * 

_f¢erith frank manners and a good presence; and it is sometimes difficult to 
-."“4 understand how they should have such a mean side to their character.” 

‘* 609, Ghulam (Caste No. 180)—These men are returned frem the 
Peshéwar district to the number of 3,347 under the name of Ghulém 
’ Kh&naz&d, and from Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Khénazéd 

simply. The latter may be an error for Khanzfdah. The Pesh&war inen show 
their clans as Turkhel Ghuldun and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in war who were made slaves (ghuldm), whence their name. They 

“are still chiefly employed in domestic service, and are generaliy attached to 

their hereditary masters, thoagl some of them have taken to shup-Feeping 
“and other occupations. 

[P. 278] | Since writing the above, which is based upon the information of a highl 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshéwar, 
find that Muhammad Haiydét Kb4n states in his Hatydt-t-afghdns that the 
Qizilhb4sh of Kabul described below are collectively known as Ghulém- 
khénah. If so, our Ghulfém Khanazids are probably nothing more than 
Qizilbiéshes. But the class described above does exist in Peshéwar in consider- 
able numbers. 


509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181),—The Qizilbésh! are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which Nadir Shéh invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Qizilbash, and notably Mir 
Jamlah the famous minister of Aurangzeb. They are said to take their 
name frow a red cap of peculiar shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of that sect, and which his son Shh Tumésp compelled Hu- 
mfytn to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,200 
families of Qizilbash in the city of Kébul alone, where they were located by 
Nadir Shah, and still form an inportant military colony and exercise considera- 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghaénis- 
tan. Besides the number of Qizilbésh returned as such, 66 were entered as 
Pathénr, of whom 48 were in Derah Isméil Khan. Sce also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghulam. 


\ In the caste table the word is spelt Kizal, but 1 belicve Qist? is correct. 
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PART V.—RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE, (.97 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. mo 


510. General and Introductory.—The classes discussed in this part of the | 
chapter form an excecdingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all. 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, artisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Bréhman and the semi-priestly N4i, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Maniér. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. ‘The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Braébinan and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders of fugirs ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
N4i, the Mir4si, and the Bhét ; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fifth the carriers and pedlars such as the Banjéra _ 
and Maniér ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such. ay’: “**” 
the Kashmiri and Kéyath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else- 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figures and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 

eneral discussion of them to be profitable ; and I shall consider each under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri- 
bution throughout the Panjab. | 


PRIESTLY CLASSES. 


511. Priestly castes.—The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 
and of which the figures are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,* may #P, : 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and fagirs. 17. 
The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my reiuarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The Brahmans are of course . the 
‘very type of a Hindu caste, while the pujaris of our tables probably belong for 
the most part to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneons. — 
The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen- 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of ‘gla returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both | 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many of 
the religious orders next to be discussed ; while the Bodlas are almost 
- eertainly a clan of Réjpats who have acquired a character for sanctity. Theore- 
tically, the two groups should occupy very different positions among the fol- 
lowers of their respective faiths. The Brahman is a priest, and entitled as such’ 
to reverence and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion : the Saiyad , 
merely claime al Boe in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law of the Pro«. 
phet, and the Mubammadan religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it hils already been pointed out in the Chapter on Religion that there is really | 


ar 
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little to choose between the Hindu and the Mosaliién an ii jay the spiritual 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either’. 


has the advantage, it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ-. 


ed under the present group are by no means purely priestly ; they are also 
large owners and cultivators of land. But their most dietinctive characteristic. 


is their saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land- 


owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 


the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 


. is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small 


512. The Brahman (Caste No. 3).-—The Bréhian or Levite of the Hindu 


- easte system is the third most numerous caste in the Panjé:,, outnumbering 
all but Jats and Réjpats. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 


theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 


_. , first hundred pages of Sherring’s first volume and the whole of the second 
..-wolume of Wilson’s Jndian Caste are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 


brooke’s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panjab 


are very striking. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 


[P. 280} 


maximum in the hills of Kféngra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as from 13 to 15 per cent. Throughout 
the remainder of the Panjéb the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
are essentially [indus ; it gradually decreases from east to west, being 
markedly smaller in the ventral and Sikh districts ; it. is still smaller in the cis- 
Indus Salt-range Tract ; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Bréhmans may be said comparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Br&hmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 


The function and position of the Bréhman in his sacerdotal character have 
been already described mm the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 


_ himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 


(P, 281) 


as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he officiates at all 
ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total number; and the 
;amainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
(Jod, Lut their sacerdotal functions being purely passive. These men supple- 
ment the offerings of their clients by practising agriculture very eriansively : 
and it may be said that wherever the Brahmans are numerous they are, ex- 
cepting only the educated Pandits or Padhas, land-owners and cultivators. 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a large 
part of their subsistence comes to them without the necessity of toil render 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the R&jpits they look upon the 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in the hills a 
Bréhman who ploughis is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classes 


of the caste. In social position the Brféhman is of course pre-eminently first in 


the Hindu portion of the Panjab, though he is thought but meanly of on the 


frontier. Yet even where his position is most readily admitted he has failed to 


make himeelf beloved. He is grasping, quarrelsome, and overbearing, inflated . 
with pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he holds 


"|. pimself aloof from the clients whose poskets he preys upon, and declines to 
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ee PANTABCABTES. 
upon which he lives. "A Dim, a.” 


“ Bréhman, and a goat are of no avail in time of need.” Where Bréhmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol- 


low ; and the villages have a proverb: ‘As famine from the desert, so comes 


“ evil from a Br&hman.”’ So their avarice is expressed in the saying—-“ The 


“ Mulla, the Bh4t, the Brfhman, and the Daim; these four castes were not 


“born on giving day,’’ and their love of good living by the proverb: “ Dine 
“with a Brihman and jog along the road with a Kirér” (the Kirfrs being 


great talkers). On the whole the Bréhman has but little real influence over | 


the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conservative tendency of the women. The Br&hmans of the hills have 


@ social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 


‘the hill Réjpits. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175* and 


179+ bear upon the subject. They too are divided into grades, each grade 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the lower classes will marry Kéyath or Banya, and in Kulu even Kanet 


women. The mixed class of Pahari Mah4jans is described below under mer-- 


cantile castes. In the hills of Hazéra on the banks of the Jahlam these 
Mahfjans, who are also called Dhakochi, seem to include the whole Bréhman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Bréhman-Mahé- 
jane dnd these I have classed as Bréhmans. Itis probable that some of the 

ahéri Mahféjans also are really Bréhmans. The Hill Bréhmans universally 


eat meat, from which the Bréhmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex- 


treme west, scrupulously abstain. Of -the total number of Bréhmans only .. 


about 7,000 are returned as Sikh, the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Guru Govind. nof* being 
acseptable to the Brihman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 


parohits or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 


There are also 3,500 Musalmfin Brdhmans, chictly in the Dehli district. 
These men are known as Huseni Brahmans, and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of All4éh from 
Musalmans. 


618. The divisions of the Brahmans,—The Braloninicial gofras have already been described 
in section 858. The Bréhbman caste or class is divided into ten great sections, all based upon 
geographical distribution, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups cach containing five sections, as follows :— 


«f.—The five Dravidas (south of the Vindhyas), 


The Maharashtra (of the Mahratta country). 

The Tailanga or Andhra (of the Telugu country). 

The Dravida (of the Tamil or J)ravida country). 

The Karnata (of the Carnatic). ‘ 
The Gurjara or Gdjardti (of Gdjardt in Sindh) 


B.—The five Gaures (north of the Vindhyas). 


The Gaur (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see below), 

The Saraswat or Sirsit (of the Panjab, beyond the Saruswati). 

The Kanyakubja (of Kanau)j). 

The Maithila (of the Mithila country). | | 
10. The Utkala (of Orissa), 


Of these great divisions the Panj&éb Bréimans belong for the most part to the Gaur in th 
Jamne and south-eastern districts and the castern hills, aud to the Sareit ta the remainder of the 
Province. The figures are given below in Abstract No. 89,a few districts in which only small 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may be suid that a line drawn north-east and south«west 
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through Simla and Patiala roughly divides the Gaur from the Sdrmit. I append a a | | 


some of the principal divisions of the Brdhmans to bo met with in the Panjéb, and 
theyeeader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in the beginning of blr 512, prere 
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', The Gaur Brahman.—~There has been, much dispute about the position of the Gaur from. 


which this section is uamed., Their traditional place of origin is Hariéna, and their present: 
home is the on of the North-West Provinces lying west of 

of the Panjab defined above ; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste, 
General Cunningham suggests that Gaur is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Bréhmans are far more strict in all 
caste observances than the Sarat Bréhmans, from whose hands they will not eat bread, and upon 
whom they look down. ) 


The Sarsut Brahman is the Brfihman of the Panjéb Proper, and takes his name from the 
Saruswati which lies near his eastern boundary. He is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gaur, and he is certainly much less rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and smok- 
"gag with most uf the stricter Hindu castes, such as Ranyas, Khatris, Side, and Kayaths, He 
ete flesh in the hills, and perlaps in some parts of the plains also. 


The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahmans.— Those men are scattered in small numbers all over 
the Province, The Grijarati rdlimans probably belong to the Gurjara section already mentioned. 
The Dakaut or Dakotra Brilinans are fortune-tellers and astrologers, andcamefrom Northern 
Réjpiténa, They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they arc sometimes, in Réjpitina 
which is their home, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken from my 
Karnél Report :— 


« Offerings to Bréhmans aro divided into bdr and grahka for the days of the week, and tw> 
“ grahén for Réhu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sup and moon, 
* These two are parts of a jin (Rakehas), who, when sitting at dinnor with the gods and jins, 
‘drank of the nectar of the yods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
“and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Rahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
* noctar, is the more worthy, When anybody wishes to offer to Bralimans from ‘Illness or other 
* cause, he consults a Braliman who casts his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven 
“ srahie should be made. The grahine are most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
as Rébn being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit, The Gaur 
« Bréhmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (t¢/) or wrad, 
black blankets or clothes, salt, &., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor satnaja, 
“ which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in them; these belonging to the grahe whore 
*¢ offerings are forbidden to them, An oxception, however, is mude in favour of a black cow, 


“The Gujarati or Bids Bréhmans who came from Giijarat in Sindh are in some rexpects 
“ the highest class of all Bralimans ; they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they 
* woot him, while they will not eat. ordinary bread from his hands, They are fed on the }2th 
“day after death, and the Gaurs will not oat on the 13th dav if this has not been done, But 
“they take inauspicious offerings, To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
“eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes 
“if washed, buffaloes, and safudja, “hey xl take ua special offering to Réhu made by a sick 
* porson, who puts gold in phi, looks at his faco in it, and gives it toa Gujrati, or who weigha 
“ himself against safndja and makes an offering of the grain, A buffalo which has been possessed 
“hy a devil te that dogreo that he has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village) 
“ or a foal dropped in the month of Sdwan, or buffalo calf in Mag. are piven to the Gijarati as 
“being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gujardti takes a small allows 
* ance (seort) of grain from tho thrashing fluor, just as does the Gaur. 


“The Daékauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Hija Jasrat, father of Rémchandar, 
“had excited the anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other graka but him, Saturday 
© accordingly rained firo on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia, Jnsrat wished to propitiate him, but the 
« Bréhmaus feared to take the offering for dread of the cunsequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
dirt of his body one aka Rishi who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Dékauta by a 
 Sadra woman, The other Bréhmans, however, disowned him; sc Jasrat consoled bim by pro- 
 wising that all Brahinans should in future consult his children, The promise has been fulfilled, 
“Tho Dakauts aro pro-eminent as astrologers and suothsayers, and are consulted by overy class 
‘on all subjects but the dates of weddings aud the names of children, on whish the Gaurs advise. 


Alfgarh and Mathra, and the part 


' : “ 
‘4 ‘ 
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«They are the scape-goais of the Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky - 


“ offerings which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes, Especially 
“ they take tho offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, ond Ket. ‘They ure sv unlucky that no Bréha, 
' man will accept their offerings ; and if they wish to make them they have to give them to theif 
own sister’s sons, No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, and at 
_ “weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they only eat food cooked by a 

' Bréhman, In old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.x; but-this has 

now failed them. They and the Gujardtis are always at enmity, because, as they take many 
¢ of the same offerings, their intorests clash,”’ 


The Pushkarna Brahmans take their name from the sacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhat 
near Ajeoer. One section of them is said to have been originally Beldérs or Ods who were reised 
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to Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating the tani’ They still worship the pickaxe, | 
They are the hereditary Bréhmans of the Réjptiténa Bhatias, and are more strict in caste matters 
than the Séreit. They are found in some numbers in the western districts of the Panjéb. 


The Mahabrahman or Acharj.—This is the Br&hman -vho performs the funeral ceremonies. | 


- After the cremation he fs seated on the dead man’s bedstead and the sons lift hin up, bedstead | 
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and all, and make obeisance tn him. He then receives the bedstead nds+tl the weaving apparel 
of the dead man. He rides on a donkey, and is considered so impure that in many villages he is 
not allowed to come inside the gate. 


The Mubial, Moyal or Mial ming; aes isa subesection of the Sirstit section, who are 
said to be so named from the seven Mdéagns or clans of which they consist. They are almost 
confined to the suh-montane Salt-range Tract. They say that certain of their ancesto-s rose to 
high position under the Mughals, simce when they have abaudoned all performance of priestly 
functions or claim to a sacerdotal chazvacter, and cultivate lard, bat exspec'n!l; take service in the 
army or as clerks, They object to be called Brahn-ans, as the enlistment of Bralmans is said to 
be forbidden in our army. This is their own account; but in Haziira proper the Mulddls perform 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblutions just like other Brdhmans, Another story derives 
their name from a place called Mava, ‘ now deserted,’ 


Dharukra Brahmans are Gaur Bréhimuns of the Dehli Territory who have taken to widow- 
marriage, and with whom other Brahmans will uot intermarry. They sve much the same as the 
Dasa or Doghla Bréhmans.” 

Chamarwa and Gurra Brahmans.—These are the Braihmana who minister to the Chamars, 
Aheris, and other outcastes. They are not recognized as Brihmansby the other classes; and 
though they wear the sacred thread itis perhaps possible that their claim to Brébman origin is 
unfounded, Yet on the whole it seems most probable that thev are truc Brahmans by descent, but 
have fallen from their high position, Thoy are often called Chamarwa Séchs, 


514, The Pujaris and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120).—Pujari means really no- 
thing but an officiating priest ata temple or shrine, and in the majority of 
cases would be a Bréhman or fagir. But the Pujévis of the shrines in the 
Kangra and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct. caste, composed originally, it is said, of 





B. 0TK%8. a mixed collection of Nais, Braéhmans, Ré&jpits, 
Jalandhar 7 4s | and Jogis, who all intermarricd. Those of the 
Hushyarpur ” 15 | great shrines, such as Jawaélamukhi and Bawan, 
Kangra os are called Bhojkis; and I have included under 
= ered the head Pujaéri 1,274 persons returned ag 
Lahore bs 135 on: rs at ee ° 
Thang 7 1| Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
Kapurthala ~ 10; the margin. They are all priests of Devi, and 
Bilaspur sat 136 


their name is said to be a corruption of Pdjki. 
1,274| The Bhojkis are said by Mr. Barnes to be “ not 
“ Brahmans, though they are the hereditary priests 
“of these celebrated temples. They all wear the 
* sacred thread ; they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
“and are a debauched and profligate set; the men are constantly in the 
“Courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
“morality.”? Colonel Jenkins of Kangra writes of them as follows :— 

- The Bhojkis are perhaps a unique feature of this district. They are attached tothe great 
“temples at Kangra and Jawalamukhi and are supported by the income, They claim to be 
« Sd4ratit Brahmins ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, as no ordinary Brahmins 
«would eat ‘kachi rasoi’ with them, They appear to occupy much the same position as the 
* Ganga Putras of Benares, and the probability is that they are merc‘ Jogis’ who lave obtained 
a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they have entered, The word is evidently 
«connected with the Sanskrit root ‘ bhoj’ to feed, and i. taken from the nature of their duties, 
« They intermarry among themeelves and with a class of Jogis called ‘ Rodha Pandits,? They ate 
« very quarrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may be well characterized by the famous opithet 
* opPpopoitovoKkogovrodixoradautwpos, Which, if I remember right, was translated ‘Karly 
“vising, base informing, sad litigious, plaguy fellows’ ” 


Of the 3,931 Pujéris and Bhojkis shown in Table VIII A, 394 Pu idris 





‘are Mahomedan. These are almost certainly Bukhéris «r people, or perhaps 
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Saiyads, of Bukhéra, the words Pujéri and Bukh4ri being identical if written 
‘without dots. They are found only in J&landhar, Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
tkree great commercial towns. 


515. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
‘of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word properly in- 
cludes only those descended from him by Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter. But 
there are Ulavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Our tables show 248,102 Saiyads in the Panjéb, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of true Saiyad stuck. Certainly an immense , number 
of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying is 
“Last year I wasa Jultha; this yearI am a Shekh; next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiyad ; ’? and if “ generation’ he substituted for “ year ,”’ 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
outthe Province. In the eastern half of the Panj4b they form a compara- 
tively small clement in the population, except in Dehli itself. These men 
for the most. part came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were eranted lands or revenue which their descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The Bara Saidaét of the Jamna-Ganges Dodd, with whom 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly the 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion of 
the population, being largest of all on the Path&n frontier and in the Salt- 
range Tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower Indus. Many of the 
Pathan tribes, such as the Bangash of Koh&t and the Mishwéni, claim Saiyad 
origin, and it may be that some of these have returned themselves 2s Saiyads 
instead of as Pathfins. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathfins to Islam were called Satyads if they came from the west and Shekhs 
if from the cast, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims tu Saiyad origin set up most commonly ina wholly Musalmén 
tract, that the large number of Satyads in the north-west of the Panjab is 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally Shiahs and were 
called “the friends of Ali,’’ reverence and respect Saiyads far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathfns; and I ain surprised to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of Kagan 
who came into Hazéra with Satyad Jalal Béba hold the whole of the Kagén 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Multan district occupy a prominent position, 
and will be found described at length in M:. Roe’s Settlement Report. The 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy men hold the 
frontier races has been described in the Chaptcr on Religion, section 277. 
The Saiyad is, no less than the Bréhman, a land-owner and cultivator ona 
large scale. Indeed, while the Br&hman is by birth a priest, or at the least a 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither ; -though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west. of the Panjab, to compel offerings to which 
the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The Saiyad of 
_Karnél is thus described in my Settlement Report. The Saiyad ig emphati- 
 gally the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant 
“and conceited, he will not dig till driven to it by the fear of starvation, and 
thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweat-_ 
“ing. At the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down -: 
“his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. : 
“ He is the worst revenue payer in the district ; for to him_a lighter asseag- 
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© ment only means greater sloth.” Mr. Thorburn thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannu :— | 


“Asa rule the Saiyads are land-owners not tenants, ard bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
“too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are hardly dis- 
“ tingnishable from the Pathins or Jats amongst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
‘honourable exceptions are to be found. The way the lands now hela by them were originally 
“acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise considerable influcnce, 
“their hold as a class on the people ut large is much weaker than it was thirty years ago, The 
‘¢ struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since anuexation has knocked much | 

‘ of the awful reverence the Pathdn zam{ndér used to feel towards holy men in general ont of 
‘him. He row views most matters from rather a hard worldly thana superstitious staadpoint. 
‘Many a family or community would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
“ Saiyad’s brvod enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would ensue 
“from turning them ont neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked willingly 
‘ enough,” 

In Afghénistén the Saiyads have much of the commerce in their hands, 
as their holy character allows ther> to pass unharmed where other Pathéns 
would infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloches do nef love the Saiyad : 
they say, ‘‘ May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mullas.”” The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritance, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

516. Divisions of the Salyads.—The Panjib Sniyads are primarily divided into Hasani 
descended from Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain the sonsof Ali, Hasan-Husaini the 
descendants of Abdul Qadir Gilani who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Fatima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaid 
Shah{d, a grandson of Husain. But they also havea second set of divisions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came, Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 
Giléni : so the Gardezi or Baghd&di Saiyads 
arean important branch of the Husainis, 


SATYAD SECTIONS, and once owned @ large portion of the Sarai 
Sidhu ¢ahsfl of Multin, while the Zaidis 


1, Hasani ... 11,746) 6, Békhari... 13,324 are said to be a branch of the Gardezis, The 
2. Husaini ... 86,881 | 7. Mashaidi 24,271 Bukhari Saiyads seem to be of the Husaini 
8. Zaidi ... 4,089 | 8 Giléni ... 18,967 section, The numbers returned are given 
4. Jéfiri ... 6,886 | 9. Shirdzi ... 7,983 inthe margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
5 


i oases ‘10, zi... 1,902 Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Husnini; 
capa Dees wets. - the Giiléni Saiyads are found chiefly in the 
—— centre of the Panjab and the Salt-range and 
western sub-montane, the Shirdziin Jahlam and Shéhpur, the Jéfiri in Gdjrét, the Husaini 
in Jahlam, the Bakhari in Réwalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract, 


517. The Ulama (Caste No. 70),—This is a perfectly miscellaneous as- 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac- 
ter. Any divine learned in the faith of Isl4m claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or “the learned men.” But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included ‘under 
this heading a large number of 
persons who have denoted their 





one caste by some word which ex- 
uess see i Muléns a 1,053 | presses nothing more a certain 
ujawir woe «8, akhdimana 801 ; igi k edge or 
Qisi ssw. - 8,688 | Mikn rig |) ee ot eum een ee 


Mulla "" g'479 | Mullésddah . 168 | Standing among the Mahomedans. 
Mulla-Mulwéna 2,879 | Others ... 197| The terms so included and the 
numbers returned under each are 
shown in the margin. The mean-- 
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ing of Ulama has just been described. Those who returned themselves ag 
such are almost wholly in the Lahore and R4walpindi divisions, and 4,129 ara 
in Gurd&spur and 1,701 in Gujrét. Mujdwir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine.” Of those returned as such 2,479 are in Derah Gh§&zi, and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigéha. 
Qazi is the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qazi familics. Of our Qézis 1,725 are in 
Sialkot, 542 in Amritsar, and 24] in Gurdaspur. In Derah Ghf&zi the Qézis 
are said all to be Awd4ns, and to call themselves Ulama. The Malla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwé- 
na or Muldna appear to be merely other forms of Mulla; all these people 
are returned from the Derajét, Peshaéwar, and Multd4n divisions. Makhdtam 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to be almost confined to the heads 
of the more cclebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdimdana is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdim. In the Derajét Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Miféna has been 
discussed under Shekh. Moullézfdah is of course nothing more than the de- 
svendant of a Mulla. Under thishead of Ulama should probably be included 
the Akhindzfdah and Akhiand Khel. Akhind is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among the Hazara Pathaéns any one 
who has studied the religious books is culled AkhGndzfidah or Mulla indiffer- 
ently. Under the head Pathins 5,665 men have shown their tribe as 
Akhtnd Khel ; 2,128 in Peshawar, 946 in Hazira, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166 in Bannu. But Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. ‘“ They are mostly Gujars and 
** Awans, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
*‘Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
“no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze cattle like any other 
* Pathfins, but cling to the title, as it carries with it a eccrtain amount of 
*‘consideration.””? [ suspect there are very many of those classed in our tables 
as Ulama who have no better claim to the title. The popular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 143-4 in the Chapter on ' 
Religion. 


518., The Chishti (Caste No. 116).—This leading includes two different 
classes of people. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Mahomedan /fagirs 
founded by Banda Nawéz who is buried at Kalbargah. They are much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to be 
followers of Khwaéjah Mdfn-ul-din of Chisht, who died in 471 Hij and was 
perhaps the same man as ora disciple of Banda Nawéfz. At any rate there 
are members of the Chishtia order in the Panjab, and these are Chishtia fagire 
by reason of their belonging to that order. But the celebrated Baba Farfd of 
Pé&k Pattan was a Chishtia /fagir ; and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether carnal or spiritual, have developed into a caste which is 
found in the lower Satluj and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they | 
would appear to be found in other parts of the Panj&éb also, and which in 
many fespects much resembles the Bodlas next to. be described, Of the’ 
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Chiehtis of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of - 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia fagirs, and are probably 
mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
says that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are supposed to have come 
from K4bul to Lahure 600 yearsago, and then moved te Montgomery where 
B&ba Farfd settled at P&k Pattan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim Qureshi origin ; and it is 1.0t impossi- 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as Shckh. They take Rajpat 

irls to wife, There is a sayinz—“ You can tell a Chishti by his squint-eye ’’; 
a what the origin of it may be [ know not. 

519. The Bodla (Caste No, 172)... -The Bodlas are a smali section of the 
Watta RAjpdts of the lower and middle Satluj, who have for some generations 
enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Bakr Sadig ; and 2,435 of them have entered themselves as Qureshi and 
not as Bodla, and are included under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
in Hissér, 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bahéwalpur. They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and still hold a jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by 
cultivation. They came up from Multén through Bahéwalpur to Mont- 
gomery, where they are described by Myr. Purser as “lazy, silly, and 
conceited.’? From Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak parganah which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydro- 

hobia; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. 
hey have vo relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu origin is undoubted. 


ASCETIC AND MENDICANT ORDERS. 


520. The ascetic and mendicant orders.——I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, are wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
offices included the various orders under the gencral term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table VIITA in each case in 
the following paragraphs. But the real reason of the failure of our figures 
to show details is, that the great mass of these /fagire entered the name 
of their order not under “tribe”? but under “sect”; and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, Wahébi, and Farfzi, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how largely this 
had been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that are shown in Table VIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading ; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Abstract on 


page 280.* 
_ The ate for Fagirs comprehend at least three if not four very 
different . classes of people. First come the religious orders pure and 


simple. Many of these are of the highest respectability; the members 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophytes 
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the os Sédhs of the Chamégs, or the Charandési Sédhs and the Kabfrbansi Sédhs of the 
u 


The Jogl.—The Jogi wil) presently be discussed under the head of Minor Professional 
Castes. It will there be explaincd that the word originally moans nothing more than one who 
hes by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
faculties. But besides the low-class Jogi Réwal thero described there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Faqirs, the Kanphatta who pierce their eurs and the Augar who do not, The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to be found in Shivalas. Tho latter too are Saiva, 
but are more secular, The Kanphatta is also called Darshana. The figures for Jogi given m 
Table VIII A include 8,658 males and 1,750 females of the Kanphatta, and 1,720 males and 1,278 
females of the Augar clan, but these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete, The Jogis bury 
their dead in a sitting posture, 


The Aghori or Aghorpanthi—Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only; but I have been told ly an intelligent native that he can remember that in 
his youth they were common objects, wandering about the streets stark naked leading a jackal 
by a string, emeared with blood and human ordure, and carrying the same substances in a skull 
with which to hespatter him who refused them alms, Not two years ago one of these wretches 
was caught at Rohtak in the fact of devouring the body of a newly buried child which he had 
dug ont, 


522, The Sikh orders of ascetics—The Suthra Shahi (Caste No. 163),—This order was 
founded by a Bréliman called Sucha under the auspices of (urn Har Rai.2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though our figures, to which must be added 112 males and 16 females, show 
only a small number scattered throngh the Sikh tract. They are notorious for gambling, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic naturo, They wear ropes of black wool on the head and neck, and heat two small black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they are al] entered as Hindus, use the 
Hindu #tlak or sectarian mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout, They were founded 
before the time of Guru Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus, 
They generally add Shéh to their names, Trumpp says of them “there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them, They are a public nuisance — 
and disavowed by the Sikhs,” 


The Udasi (Caste No, 84).—The Udasi or Nf&nakputra were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of Baba Nanak, and excommunicated by the second Garu, Amr Dus, They ajain, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have for the most part returned themselves as 
Hindus. To the figures of Table VIII A must be added 7,127 males and 1,944 females, They 
are almost confined to the Sikh tract. They are for the most part celibate, and the nuked section 
or Udési Nanga aro always so, They practise Hindn rites, wear the dglak or sect-mark, and 
reject the Granth of Gurn Govind but revere the Adi Granth of Biba Nanak, They are hardly 
recognised as Sikhs, They are said to bear a high character, and are sometimes collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so, Many live at home. engage in worldly pursuits, aud differ 
little from their neighbours, So at least says Trumpp. 


The Nirmala (Caste No. 152).—-Tho Nirmalas or ‘ without stain’? were originally strict. Sikhs 
and followers of Guru Govind, They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influcnce in the Sikh councils, But they bave of late years relupsed into 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing rod clothes and practising Tindu rites, and they are now 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, lave returned themsclves as Sikhs. They 
live almost entirely in monsateries and are almost always celibate, ‘They do not beg, but live 
on the offerings of the faithful. They have a high reputatlon for morality, and used to be 
much respected at Amritsar, where thero is a considerable Nirmala community, for purity of 
morals, though if is said that they are now degenerating. They are governed by a Council 
known as the Akhéra which makes periodical visitations of the Nirmala Societies thoughout the 
Panjab, and is controlled by a head abbot or Mahkant. To the figures of the table must be added 
1,687 males and 500 females, of whom 600 are in Aturitsar and 800 in Jélandhar. They are cons 
me es the Sikh tract. It is said that the Nirmalas and the Uddsis are not unfrequently 
confused, 


The Akali or Nihang.—These famous soldier fanutics, who were the Ghévis of the Sikhs, are 
represented in my fables hy a total of £47 which is of course absurd. They were mehang or ‘reckless’ 
soldiers of the akd? or ‘Immortal;’ and Phula Singh Akali was Ravjit Singh’s great leader. 
The order was founded by Guru Govind in person, and it was they who withstood the attempted 
innovations of Banda, They wear blue chequered clothes, bangles of steel on the wrist, and quoits LP. 287] 
of steel on their conical blue turbans, together with miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. ” | 


1 Query, What is the derivation of ogre ? ' 
3 Wilson says they look up to Teg Bahadur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder; 
but Trumpp, who ts quoted in the text, is more probably right. 
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Their head-quarters used to be at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies | 
and the duty of convoking the council of the Khalsa, They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 
for their fanaticism and turbulence, and often levied offerings by force, They were warrior- 
priests, and political rather than religious, and the order is now fast dwindling away. Their 
present head-quarters arc said to be at Anandpur in Hushyarpur.' Thoy still pride themselves upon 
the purity with which they preserve tho original ordinances of their ~sligion, rejecting all Hindu 
rites even in their-marriage ceromonies. They still boar in their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Akéli who wishes to inply that ho is alone will say that he is ‘ with 125,000 Khélsa.’ 


The Diwana Sadh or “ mad saints’ wear uucut hair, a necklace of shells, and a vory large 
feather in their turbans. They are chiofly rccruited from low castes, andare for the most part 
married. In their habits they re-emle Sikhs, but they revere the Adi Grau.h only, My 
figures show 495 males and 346 femules, most of whom are in the Kangra district, 


523. The Musalman order of ascetics—-The Bharai (Caste No. 48).— lhe Bhardis, or Pirhdis 
or Pirdhis as thoy are often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sarwar Sultdn, aud uave been already 
alluded to in section 221 in the chapter on Religion. The Bhardis of the Lahore division were 
included undor Shekh in the divisional office; they numbor 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gdijranwéla 
and 1,646 in Ffrozpur, The Bharais are almost confined to the central and sub-montane districta 
and states, where the Sulldni belief is most prevalent. There are however a few in the districts of 
the Western Plains. They go about beating a drum and begging in tue name of Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct partics of pilgrims to the shrine at Nig&ha, They also receive the offerings of the 
local shrines. They circumcise boys in tho western districts, and often act as Mirdsis with whom 
they are sometimes confused, Indeed on the lower Indus they supersede the Nadi as circumcisors, 
and ure said to take their name from the fact that the Prophet gave his coat (pvirdhan) to one of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so! The 
real origin of the name is probably tu be fouud in the fact that the pilgrims to Nigdéha call each 
other Pfr bhra or “ Saint-brothers.’’ 


The Madari caste No. 63).—vho Madfris are followers of Zindah Shéh Madér, the cele- 
brated saint of Makanpur in Oudh. Uis name was Bazi-ul-din Shah, and he was a converted Jew 
who was born at Aleppo in A. J), 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur at the mature age 
of 383 years aftor expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the place, LHe is supposed by some 
to be still alive (whence his name), Mahomet having given him the power of living without 
breath. His devotces are said never to ho scurched by fire, and to be secure against venomous 
snakes and seurpions, the bites of which they have power to cure, Women who enter his shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To the figures of 
Table VIL] A must bo added 20,968 males and 17,476 females, of whom some 5,700 are in Ambala, 
§,400 in Lidhidna, 6,6U0 in Jalundhar, 2.000 in Hushyarpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Sialkot, 
and 1,500 in Firozpur, Thusthey are very generally distsibutcd throughout the eastern half of 
the Panjab. In the four western divisions they seem to be almost unknown, They wear their 
hair watied and tied in a knot, and belong to the be shara section of Mahomedan orders who regard 
no religiun, creed, or rules of life, though they call themselves Musalman. 


The Malang are said to be a branch of the Madéri. My tables show only 851 males snd 
G59 females under that head, mostly in Patidéla, Maler Kotla, Jalandhar and Ffrozpur. 


Tho Benawa (Caste No. 111).—The LBenawa fagérs aro the followers of Khwéjah Hasan 
Béeri; but who he is I cannot say unless he be the same as; Hasan Basri of Basra near Baghdad, the 
foundor of the Sarwardia order. To tho figures of the table must be added 2,483 males and 2,158 
femalis, The Benawa are almost entircly contined to the Jumna districts and Rohtak. 


The Darvesh (Caste No. (36).—Darvesh is simply another word for fagé, and means one 
who begs from door to door (dar “door’’), But the Darvesh of our tables, to the figures of which 
84 males and 106 females, chiefly from Sfailkot, must be added, are a peculiar class found only in 
Batéla and Pathdukot and in Amritsar and Kaptrthala, There seems to be a colony of these 
men who are distinguished by the title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deccased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yot the small 
number of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are still 
recruited from outside, 

The Jalali (Caste No. 143).—The Jaléli order was founded by Saiyad Jalél-ul-din of 
Bukhéra, though the Panjab Jaldlis are sometimes said t» be followers of Sher Sh4h Saiyad JalAl 
of Uchh, himself a Jaléli fagir. To the figures of the table must be added 2,322 males and 1,928 
females, mostly from the Jélandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, burn their clothes, and are branded on the rightshoulder. The Jalélis 
are common in Central Asia, 

The Husaini (Caste No, 160),—The Husainis are confined to Gurgéon, and present the 
air of having more females than males among their numbers. I have no information re 
garding them. They may perhaps be Hussaini Saiyads. 
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The Qadiri (Caste No. 175).- The Qédiri are the followers of the cclebrated Saiyad Abdul 
Qédir Pfr Dastagtr, whose shrine is at Baghdéd ; most of the Sunni divines of the North-West 
Frontier are Qédri, and the Akhiind of Swat belongs to the order, To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A must be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ambéla, 
Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, They sit for hours repeating the following declaration: “ Thou 
“ art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but thee |” 


The Naqshbandla are followers of Khwéjah Pfr Muhammad Nagqshband. My figures only 
show 287 males and 219 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship by sitting per- 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 


The Sarwardia.—( See above under “ Benawa”),— They are the followers of Hasan Basri 
of Bésra near Béghdéd. They worship seated, chuunting at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Alidhw, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effert, The devotee often faints with the exertion. 


The Chishtl.—(See Section 518 ahove).—Besides those classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,829 males and 2,014 females, almost all in the eastern half of the Province. The Chishti fagére 
are the followers of Banda Nawéz whose shrine is at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping up 
and gesticulating, and repeating ‘ Alidh Yd-alld-hu,’ till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted, 


MINOR PROFESSIONAL CASTES. 


524. The minor professional castes.—1I have felt great, doubts as to how 
I should class and where I should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 
next page.* Many of them are in sone measure allied to the pricstly classes, # p. ggg. 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and_ similar 8s. 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformance of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of quast-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and dutiez being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
classes, the Nai, Bhat, and Mirdsi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character ; the sogis and Rawals who are for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religious ; and the Babrupias and Bhainds who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 


525, The Nai (Caste No. 21).—The Nai is the barber of the conntry, and [P. 288] 
when a Musalmén, and in the cities, is often called Hajjam. In respect of 
his being a barber he 1s a true village menial, and he shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobaceo for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi- 
tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of 
auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, however, but always 
by a Chuahra. He forms moreover, in company with a Bréhman, the 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency through 
which the preliminaries of match-making are conducted. At wedding cere- 
monies too he plays an important part, next indeed tu that of the Br&hman 
himself, and on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Jarrah or surgeon is usually a Nai by caste, and circum- 
cision is commonly performed by a Nai. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
the impure castes, standing much on the same level as the washerman, far above 
the Chamér, and somewhat below the Lohér, for his occupation as a barber [P. 280] 
proper is considered degrading. At the same time every Néi is not prepared 
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to handle everybody’s poll. The ontcast tribes have their own Néis, for a 
Né&i who had shaved a Chdéhra would not be permitted to toucha Jat, I 
believe that all our own barbers are Musalméns because a Hindu Né4i who shav- 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Néis are popularly known 
as a class of great asvuteness, and the proverb says: “ the jackal is the sharpest 
“among beasts, the crow among birds, and the Nai among men.” ‘The Nais 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least coiwinon in the 
Derajét, where however some of them appear to have returned theinselves as 
Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). They are apparently Hirdu among 
Hindus and Muyalm4n among Musalmans, and in a less degree Sikh amon 
Sikhs. On tho whole about 55 per vent. are Musalmans, 6 pir cent. Sikhs, an 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. IIe appears to be known as Jéjak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or “comb-man”’ in the Hills. In Gurgaon 
Musalman barbers are sometimes culled Ustén, as well as vy the nore common 
term Hajjaém. 

The N&i tribes and clans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 
_ inthe margin. The first two 





Divisioxs or NAIS. 


1. Gola 10,981) 4, Balgu 9.555, ure most numerous in the Dehli 
2. Bhanbheru ... 14.816/5. Bhatti ... 16,21 and Hissar divisions, the next 
8 Basi . 1,605} 6, Khokhar ... 12,026} two in the central districts, and 
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the last two in the west of the 
Province. The Musalnan Nais of Karnal are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Tarkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or ecnverts from Hinduism, so called because their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu pettivoat or gdgra. 


526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62).—The Bhat or Bhat as he is often called in 
the Panjib is, like the Mirdsi, a bard and genealogist, or as some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirasi. He is pur excellence gencalogist of the Réjpats 
and Brahmans, though he performs the same office for some Jat tribes; he is 
himself of admitted Brahman origin ; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern and sub-montane districts where Hindu Raéjpats form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of N&han indeed returns Bbé&ts: 
as forming 11 per cent. of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

T have included under the head of Bhét the following entries —Chéran, 
18 in the Hissér division; Madho, 217 in the Ambala division; Jaga, 13 in 
the JAlandhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multén, and Peshdwar 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhat. The other three entries 
are names of great Bhat tribes ; and it appears that while the J4ga or Bhat 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Charan and Birm Bhéts are bards 
and heralds and compose verses in honour of the ancestors of great men—-so at 
least say Sherring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
concerning the caste. The Jiga or Bh&t genealogist, to which class the great 
mass of our Bhats belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bh&t who pays them periodical visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of ancestors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mirési or Dam 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the Bh&t on such occa- 
sions. The status of the Bhét is high; and in Réjpitana they are said to 
possess great influence. The Bhat is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahomedans. A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Musalméns ; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really Mirdsis. There are said to 
be Musalmfn Bhéts in Sidlkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving ; but I much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bhat caste. I have said that the Bhats are of undoubted Brahman origin, 
and this is true of the Jéga and Chdéran, who are ordinarily called Bhats. 
Whether it is true of the M4dho Bh&ts also I ain not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Macho, the founder of the Madhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bhatra, who however claims Brahman origin, is 
called M&dho in Réwalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Madho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bhéits show Madho as their tribe. 


527. The Dum and Mirasi (Caste No. 25).—Under this head have been 
included both Daim and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalman and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dim-Mirdsi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Dams, however, must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpseburner of Hindustén, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu; as also from the Dam of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Damna and not as Mirési, as 1 understand 
that the word Dam is there applied to workers in bamboo. The clas. is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar, 
Lahove, R&walpindi, and Multén divisions, and in Bahiwalpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of then would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats—see Abstract No. 72,* page 224. 
The word Mird4si is derived from the Arahic mirds or inheritance; and the 
Mirfsi is to the inferior agr:cultural cases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhét is to the Rajputs. Even Jats employ Mirdsis, though the hereditary 
rencalogist of many of the Jét tribes is the SAnsi; and, as just stated, 

&jpats often employ Mirdsis in addition to Bhaits. But the Mfrdsi is more 
than a genealogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men 
who play the musival instruments of the Panjab are either Mirdsis, Jogis, or 
Jagirs. “The Dum does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon.” 

The social position of the Mirési, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed- 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among Mirdsis. The outcast 
tribes have their Mirfsis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
merely render them professional service, are considered impure by the Mfrdsis 
of the higher vastes. The Mirfsi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
Bh&t ; and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees. “These 


*P. 106- 
107. 


“four were not born on giving day; the Mulla, the Bhat, the Bréhman, andlP. 290] 


“the Dam.” The Mirdsi is almost always a Musalméin. The few Hindus 
returned from the hilly and sub-montane districts are very possibly Dimnas 
returned as Dims. I have included under the head of Mfr&si the following 
schedule entries; Dhfdhi, 37 in Ambéla, 478 in Multén, and 77 in the 
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Derajét; Kharifla, 371, and Sarnai, 3 in Jflandhar; Rab&bi, 109 in: 


Lahore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as Nagfrchi, have 
all been included with Mirdésiin the offices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The Dh&dhi appears only to sing -nd not to play any 
instrument, and in the Derajat at least is said not to intermarry with the Dim, 
so probably he should not have heen included. ‘The Kharifla is said to be a 
sort of Mirési, but I have no further information coucerning him. The two 
largest tribes returned for Mirésis seem to be the Chinhar with 13,493, and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish- 
ed, give complete information on tke subject. 


528, The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).—The figures 
under the head Joyi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious o-der of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are foll-wers of Gorakhn&th 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bairigis, Goséins, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,143 of this class, of whom 5,769 are 
males, but the real number is probably greater. They are all Hindus. The 
have been discussed in the earlier portion of this section, at page 286.* The 
second class is that miscellaneous assortincnt of low-caste fagirs and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalman but chiefly Musalinén, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the Joga school of 
philosophy, which tcachs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac- 
tion, and the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, second sight, 
and so fort! ;! and the result is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a Jrum and calls himself and is called by others 
a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmaéns, and probably a part of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a sinall way, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and practising exorcism and divination ; or, settling in the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
‘oval shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Musalmén 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi isso impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalman 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Panjib Raéwals, or sometimes 
Jogi-Réwals, from the Arabic Rammdl a diviner, which again is derived from 
ramal “sand ”’ with which the Arab magicians divine; and the two sets of 
figures must be taken together, always remembering that those for Jogis 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Réwals, who are all Musalmfns, do 
not. The Jogi-Réwals of K&thiawar are said to be exorcisers of evil spirits, 
and to worship a deity called Koridl. In Sidlkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes :—“The Jogi is a favourite character in Hinddsténi 
“fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, 


1 See Wilson’s Sects of the Hindus, pages 180/* for a very interesting account of both classes 
o f Jogis, and for references to further authorities, 
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who enjoys the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called in question.” 


The Réwals of the Panjab are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they seldom 
venture upon open crime ; but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
Deccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with 
interest on the return of the father. Sone interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of 1869 of the 
Panjab Police Department. The town of Réwalpindi is named after 
the Réwals; but the Réwals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mughals, as 1,268 of 
the Mughals of Rawalpindi give Rawal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 


The Naths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the Jogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables; bnt 
they also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, t.king the place of the 
Achf&rj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more in almost every N&th 
houscheld has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
N&tl.. They oveupy much the same social position as the Jogi-lawal of the 
plains. They are understood to have returned themselves as Jogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 


RAWALB OLASSED As Joars. ‘ Of the figures given in Table 
Jalandhar 642 | Si4lkot .. 1,244] VIII A, all the Hindus are men 
Hushydérpur... 2,781 | Lahore we 1,508 returned as Jogis. Of M 
Kdéngra .» 704) Gujranwala ... 2,048 ae . line A : are usalméns 
Aasitewe 2928] Kapurthala ... 630 the numbers shown in the margin 
Gurdfspur _—..._: 8,337 | Other places... 434} were returned as Raéwals, the remain- 





788s der being Jogig. 
629, The Bahrupia (Caste No, 128).—The Bahrapia is in its origin a 
purely oveupational term ; it is derived from the Sanskrit daku “ many ” and 
ripa “form,” and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 
or characters. One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask that it may be given on condition of the Bahripia succceeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrdpia 
will again visit the house in the disguise ef a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, sell his goods without being detected, throw off his disguise, and [P. 201] 





ie 


claim the stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak there are Chahra Bahrapias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Bahripias has obtained land and settled down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there isa Bahrapia family in Panipat who hold 
a village revenuc-free, though these men have apparently returned themselves 
as Shekhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Panjéb, many of them having returned their true 
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- caste and not their occupation. On the other hand, it is certain that the 


returns for Bahrépias in Sidlkot and Gajrétdo not refer at all to what I here 
call Bahrépias, but are Mahtams, who are commonly known as Bahrépias 
in those districtse-see section 494 on Mahtams. The exclusion of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrapias in the P: vince to 396, and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The, Bahrapias of 
Gurd4spur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 


580. The Bhand (Caste No 141).—The Bhéfnd ov Naqqfl is the story-teller, 
joker, and buffoon, and is often also called Basha. The name comes f.om the 
Hindi Bhdnda “buffooning.’” He is separate from and of a lower pro- 
fessional status than the Bahripia. Both are commonly kept by R&jas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street audicnees. The Bhénd is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahripia, and I understand that they are 
often Mirdsis by caste and probably have'in manv cases +o returned themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahripia is a caste and Bhiind an occupation ; but 
the former statement is certainly not true in the Panjib. The entries under 
this head include both Basha and NaqgAl. 


MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES. 


581. Merchants and Shop-keepers.—The group of mercantile castes for 
which the figures will be found in Abstract No. 91 on the next page* practi- 
cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjfb in their hands. They do not 
engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattle ; heing for the most 
part Hindus they will not scll liquor or meat; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables; but with these exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a general rule petty hawking and pedling, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They may be 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Banyas, Dhtinsars, Bohras, 
and Pahéri Mah4jans ; the second of Sids and Bhf&bras ; the third of Khatris, 
Sarl and Bhatias; the fourth of Aroras; and the fifth of Khojahs and 

arfichas. 


The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Dehli, Hissér, and Amb4la, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread along the north of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 
States. West of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Sad 
and Bhabra group is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Ambéla to Rfwalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, being 
most numerous in the Jélandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Réwalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Mult4n and Derajat divisions and Bahé- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshfwar and Kohat, and 
crossing the Satluj in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, the 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt-range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 per cent. of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multén and Deraj&t divisions and in 
Babfwalpur the propurtion rises to from 11 to 17 percent. This however is 
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and Shop-keeping Castes—concluded. 
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due, not to the fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parte 1s -" 
engaged in commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the south- 
western Panj4b, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every- 
thing. Throughout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
naturally rising highest in the districts which include large cities. Through- 
out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularly low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Panjéb, and the 
needs of the people are simple and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to commerce as an occu- 
pation. 


532. The Banya (Caste No. 14).—The word Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit dénijya or trade; and the Banya, asthe name implies, lives solely 
for and by commeree. [Te holds a considerable area of Jand in the east of 
the Province ; but itis very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mereantile pursuits. The commercial enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is great, and the dealings of some of the great, Banya houses of Dehli, Bikéner, 
and Mérwiar are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the village, 
who represents the great mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the title of Mahajan or “ creat folk,’? which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upon by the peasantry as a cowardly money grubber; but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for he is, what they are not, astrict Hindu, he is generally adnutted 
1o be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the ganeo oy sacred thread, iis periods 
of purification are longer than theirs, he does not) practise widow-marriage, 
and he will not. eat. or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of Caste proper are so interwoven with the sovial fabric that the 
resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic sovicty is of a curiously 
mixed nature. The Danya is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the 
countryside 3 “Tia who has a Banya for a friend is not in want of an 
“enemy; ” and, “ First beat. a Banya, then a thief’? And indeed the Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost. 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at cast have been 
branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They perform functions 
of the most cardinal importance in the village oconomy, and it is surprising 
how much reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 
eople so long as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of 
justice. 

The Banya class forms the main commercial clement of the pepulation [P. 2 
of Northern and North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and. 
of Rijpiténa. Indeed the origin aud stronghold of ut any rate those sections 
of the caste which are most numerously represented in the Panja&b is North. 
Western Réjpaténa, and it is curious that while spreading so far to the east 
of Bikéner, they should have obtained sv little hold to the west of that 
country. In the Panjab they are practically found in any great numbers 
only in the Dehli and Tissér divisions, Ambéla, and in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, and Firozpur ; though curionsly enough there appear, 
to be a considerable*colony of them in Gurdaspur and Sialkot. But’ the 
word Banya is generically used for “ shop-keeper ” all over the Panj&b, no 
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excepting even the frontier where Kirér is the more usual term ; and it is just 
ssible that in some cases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
gures. This however cannot have happened to any considerable extent, 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste world at ouce show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Panjab about 92 per cent. are Hindus. 
Only 0°84 per cent. are Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in Patiéla, 
N&bha and Réwalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per vent. of the whole, 
and are confined to the Dehli division, Hissar, and Rohtak, o1 the tract 
bordering upon Rajputéna, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the preportion of Jain Bauyas should not b: iarger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalmans, and tiese may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 


It is sometimes said that Banya is no trne caste at all, but merely an 
occupational term equivalent to “shop-keeper,” and thet the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarwals, Oswils, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes ; and this is in a sense true. The great sections do not intermarry, 
and very possibly represent stocks of different origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense ag tribe, these sections are doubtless separate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminical sense, 1 do not think the Aggarwal 
and Oswiél Banyas are separate vastes any more than are the Gaur and Sfrsit 
Brihmans. The two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultural 
castes who are found distributed widely among the population, anything 
corresponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among Rajputs, 
Pathaéns, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and oveupy a large 
tract of cou»try ; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them- 
selves among and accompanying the agricuitural tribes in their movements. 
But the great divisions of the Banya caste occupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise cach other, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct from that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own; and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as Chamfr and Chiahra are only occupational terms, 1 think 
that the term Banya must he taken to deseribe| a true caste of supposed 
cominon blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united Bae by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 supra). 

533. Tho divisions of the Banya Caste.—The divisions of the Hanya caste with which 
sectarian we are concerned in the Panjab are shown in the margin. 
The Aggarwals or north-enstern division of Banyas inelude 


the immense majority of the caste in every district throughout 
the Province. They have, according to Sherring, a tradition of 


mmmemneemn btentmnenties © ston a a emend 


BANYA SECTIONS, 


Aggarwél on ea of a far distant origin on the banks of Godavery. Buc the 
Oswal : “ BEE place to which all Aggarwals refer the origin of the section, 
Mahesri ... 0... 11'899 and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hissér 
Sardlia 2°47 district, once the capital of a Vanisya Raja of the name of 
Dasa ‘473 Agar Sen, Ae adience they are said to have sproad over 
ee Hindtstén after the taking of that place by Shshdab-ul-dfin 

Tora oe 388,345 Ghori in 1195; and Elliott et ont baat the fact that 


Others and unspecified 49,599 


Toran iis 437 944 


throughout the North-Western Provinees the Aggarwal Banyas 
are supposed to be specially bound to make offerings to Giga 
Pir, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha, hears 
testimony to the truth of the tradition. The eighteen sons of 


Sen are said to have married the cighteen snnko-daughters of Raja Basnk, and Gaga Pir is 


the greatest of the snako-gods, 


The Aggarwils aro often Jain, especially in Dehli and among 


the more wealthy classes of the cities; and whon Jains, are generally of the Digambara sects (see 


section 259, Chapter IV), But the 


Vaishnava sect. 


great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of the 


RR 
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, . thewestern section of the caste trace their origin from Osia or Osnagar, a 
The Oswals.or vou ne town in Mérwér, Their distribution in the 


Panjab is shown in the margin; their real 








OsWAL home is in Gujarat and South-Western 
; Réijptitina, where they aro exceedingly 
Dehli w. .. 467 | Sirsa... 1,878 numerous, They are very gonerally Jaina, 
Gurgaon ose 51 | Patiala 262 and when Jains, almost always of the Swe- 
‘Karnal,.. xe» =1,088 | Other places... 70  témbara sect. , 
Hissar ,.. we «=: B27 The third or north-western soction is 
Rohtak se 20 | Total ... 8,868  Mahesri who are most numcrous in Bikéner, 
—.— Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim 
R&jpiut origin, and still have sub-divisious 
MAHESEI. bearing R&jptit names, They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
Dehli ... ea 525 | Virozpur 145 an outrage upon a fag/r, but was restored 
Gurgaon . 490 | Multén ies 177. ~=+w life by Mahesh or Mahadco ; hence their 
Hissar .,. a 530 | Other places... 198 name. Their distribution in the Panjab 
Rohtak 285 -~-——  isshown in the margin. They are for the 
Sirsa ... 920} Toran 5,755 mort part Vaishnava Hindus, though 
Amritsar 2,486 | meee = occasionally Jains, Their relations with the 
Aggarwals are much closer than are those of 

the Oswals, 
SARALIA. The Saralia Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin, They are a 
Ambala 9,841 branch of the Aggarwals, but owing to 
Simla si 4 28 some dispnte left Agroha and settled in 
Patiala vee 971 = Sardla, a town not far from Agroha, from 
Kalsia awe nee “ 868 which they take their name. They are as 
Hill States ... re . 191 strict. as other Aggarwals, and not in any 
. —— way dasa or impure, Thoy do not inter- 
Toran 11,899 marry with other Aggarwals. I have been 


able to discover nothing regarding their 


origin or the distinction |ietween them and 
the other sections of the caste. 


Tho Dasa Banyas aro not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means ‘hybrid,’ 
and is used for members of other castes who have departed from the custom of the caste, or 
whose descent is not pure, The Dasa Banyas are said to be descendants of an illegitimate son of 


an Aggarwil, To the figures given for them above should be added 1,664 in AmbiJa who have 
returned themsolves as Gata, which is a synonym for Dusa, 


Little appears to be known of the minor sub-divisions, It is tobe hoped that the detailed 
tables of sub-divisions of castes now in course of preparation from the papers of the Panjab 
Census will tell us something about them, The three great sections, Aggarwal, Oswél and 
Mahesri, are said not to intermarry. Tho Banyas possess the Braliminical gotras, but it appears 
that they also have other sub-divisions of the main sections of the enste. 


584, The Dhunsar (Caste No. 178) ,—'I"he head-quarters of the Dhinsar 
are at Rewériin Gurgfon. The total number in the Panjab is under 1,000, 
and all but three are Hindus. They take their name from Dhosi, a flat- 
topped hill near Nérnaul, where their ancestor Chimand performed his 
devotions. They are of Brahminical origin, as is admitted by the Br&hmans 
themselves, and it is possible that some of them may have recorded themselves 
as Bréhmans in the schedules. Indeed, I find 1,608 Dhdsar Br&hmans 
returned, of whom 1,560 are in Gurdaspur ; but whether these are the same 
men as the Dhdnsars of Rew&éri 1 cannot say. The detailed tables when 
ready will clear up this point. In any case, they are no longer Br&hmans, 
any more than are the agricultural Tagas; and like the latter they employ 
Brihmans to minister to them. They are almost exclusively clerks or 
merchants, though, like the Khatris, some of them have risen to eminence in 
the army and the Court. The great Hemu, the leader of the Indian army at 
the second battle of Panipat, was a Dhinsar of Rewéri. Sherring states 
that the Dhinears have a tradition of origin in the neighbourhood of Benares 
before migrating to Dehli, that they excel as minstrels, and are exceedingly 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They seem to be numerous in the North- 


West Provinces. 


é 

535. The Bohra (Caste No. 124).—The figures under the heading of 
Bohra inelude two very distinct classes of men. Of the'3,665 Rohras shown 
in our tables, 560 are found in the Dehli division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
of Kangra. The first are Br4hman money-lenders from Miéirwd4r, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts un the Jamna, and have already 
acquired a most uneviahle notoriety for unserupulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : “‘ A Bohra’s * good morning !? is like a message from the angel 
“ of death ; 7’ and another: “ A Jat to suard crops, a Braé’unan us a money- 
“lender, and a Banya as a ruler :—God’s curse be on you !” 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from the same root as beohur or “ trade,’”!) and the word is used in the same 
general sense in the south of Réjpitina and in Bombay, taking the place of 


the “Banya” of Hindustan, though in Gujrat it is specially applied to a: 


class of Shiah traders who were converted to Islim some 600 years ago. 


legs wd 


In the Panjéib all the Bohras are Hindus. It will be noticed that in those ' 


Hill States in which Bohras are numcrous, Banyas are hardly represented: 


in the returns, and vtec versd ; and there can be little doubt that both the 
Banyas and the Bohras shown for the [Till States are the same ag the Pahari 
Mahijans uext to be discussed. The Ill Bohras are said to be exceedingly 
strict Hindus, and to be adinitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of 
RAjpats, suchas Réthis and Rawats. In Gurdaéspur I am told that there 
is a Small clays of traders called Bohras who claim Jat origin, and who are 
notorious for naking money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahajons (Caste No, 112).—As I have just remarked, 
the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
included with these people. They appear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
aud kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. But the term 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of any caste ; and it 
appears that a Brahman shop-keeper would be called a Mahfjan, while a 
Mahajan clerk would be called a Kéyath. Thus Mr. Barnes says that “the 
« Kayath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
“ Vaisya or commercial class and wears the juneo or sacred thread,’ and 
Major Wace writes of Haziva: “The ILill Brahmans or Mahfjans keep 
“ shops, cultivate, or take service, as well as act ag priests.’? The true Banya 
of Hindistén, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahéri Mahajans. 


537, The Sud (Caste No. 75)?.—The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as far 
west as Amritsar. Their head-quarters are at Ludhiana and the neighbouring 
town of Méachhiwara, and they are, I believe, unknown outside the Panjab. 
They are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as are und occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of either the Banya or the Khatri. They wear ayaneo or sacred thread made 





' Mr. Beames gives Wuhora as the true form of the word. 


2 I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gordon Walker, Settlement Officer of Lddhidna, for 


much of the information recorded below, 
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of three instead of six strands, and many of them practise widow-marniage. 
With the exception of afew who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, 
but are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge frecly in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closcly the Kéyaths. 
The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa- 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from some leading Sads; but the result was the assembling of a 
Panchfyat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of théir Keshatriya 
origin, and a heuted discussion in the journal of the Anjaman. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchéndia or Sid of the 
hills and the Newandia or Std of the plains. I find however that some of 
the Stids of Hushyfrpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis- 
tinguish the Suds who not do practise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former *Aara, and the latter and their offspring gola, doghia 
(hybrid) or chtchdn. These two sections, of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Dusa and (uta Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 
The Sdds forbid marriage in all four géés, and here again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enterprising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint; and 
they have lately made what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their marriage expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of 
Lidhidna, and generally the agricultural moncy-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous nen of business, and there is a saying: “ If a Sud 1s 
across the river, leave your bundle on this ‘side.’ The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

5388. The Bhabra (Caste No. 88).—The Bhabras appear to be a purely 
Panjab caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushyfrpur and 
Sialkot. They ovcupy very much the same territorial position as do the Sads, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend as far 
west as Rawalpindi instead of stopping short al Amritsar. Indeed there ~ 
seems to be some doubt whether the word Bbdbra is not as much a [P, 295] 
religious as a vaste term, and whether if signifies anything more than 
a Sad, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No Stds have 
returned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent. of the 
Bhdbras have returned themselves as Tlindus, yet, as already explained 
in Part IV of the Chapter on Religion, they belong almost exclusively 
to the Swetambara or mure lax sect of the Jains, and consider themselves 
Hindus first and Jains afterwards. A  preciscly similar diificulty with re- 
garni to the significance of the term Oswal is discussed in section 259. As 
a fact I believe that a/2 Bhibras ure Jains. Some of them are said to be 
Oswals ; but whether this means that they are Oswél Banyas by caste or 
Swetémbara Jains by religion T caunot say. They are all traders. Further 
information regarding this casto is greatly needed. I have only come across 
two facts wluch seem to throw liyht on their origin. The Bhébras of Hush- 
yérpur make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 
some 20 miles from Hushydrpur, where there are remains of a very ancient 
’ and extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The Bhébras 
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of Jalandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the jawer or sacred © 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Swd&mi, who thereupon said that their 
faith (bhi) was great. This would separate them from the Banyas. On the 
other hand many of the Gurddspur Bhfbras are said to be Osw4l and Kan- 
delw4l Bauyas; and Mr. Wilson says that in Sima the Sikh ‘minigrants 
from Patidla call the Oswdél Banyas Bhéibra. The Bhahras have a curious rule 
against one man malrying two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

589. The Khatri (Caste No. 16).—The Khatri occupies u very diffe- 
rent. position among the people of the Panjab from that of tne castes 
which we have just discusse!. Svperior tv them in physicve, in manliness, 
and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere shop-kecper. Lc claims, indeed, 
to be a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
fold caste system. The followirg extract from Sir George Campbell’s Z¢i- 
nology of India describes the pogition of the Khatr’ so admirably that I 
shall not venture to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently :— | 


“Trade is their main occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
“features, Besides monopolising the trade of the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistan, 
‘and doing a goud deal beyond those Hmils, they are in the Panjab the chicf civil administrators, 
and have almost all literate work in their hands, So far as the Sikhs have as priesthood, they 
“are, moreover, the pricsts or gurus of the Sikhs, Both Nanak and Goviud were, and the 
* Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they are in fact in the Panjab, 
‘ go far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that Mahratta Bralimins are in the Mah« 
“ratta country, besides cpgrossing the trade which the Malvatta Bralmins have not, They are 
“not usually military in their character, but are quite capable of using the sword when necossary,. 
“ Diwan Siwan Mal, Governor of Multan, wid his notorious successor Mdlraj, and very many 
“of Runjit Singh’s chief functionaries, were Khatris, Even under Mahomedan rulers in the 
* west, they have risen to bigh adininistrative posts There is a record of a Khatri Dewan of 
‘€ Badakshan or Kunduz ; and, I believe, of » Khatri Governor of Peshawar under the Afghans, 
“The Kmperor Akbar’s famous mi wuster, Todur Mal, was a Khatri; anda relative of that man 
“ of undoubted energy, the great Commissariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately in- 
“formed mme that he also is a Khatri, Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris aro 
* ono of the inost acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally 
“in the Panjab, they are net much known to Europeans, The Khatris are staunch Hindus ; 
* and it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
“selves are comparatively scldom Sikhs. The Khatrig are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
“€ And, as may be gathered from what | have already said, they are very generally educated. 

* Thore is a large subordinate class of Khatris, sumewhat lower, but of cqual mercantile 
‘energy, called Rors, or Roras, The proper Khatris of higher prade will often deny all con- 
“poxion with than, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred with 
“ Khuiris; but I think there can be no doubt that they are bnologienlly the same, and they 
“are certainly mised up with Khatris in their uvocations, 1 shall treat the whole kindred as 
© generically Khatris, 

“ Speaking of the Khatris then thas broadly, they have, us I lave said, the whole trade of 
“the Panjab and of mo-t of Afghunistan. No village can get on without the Kliatri who keeps 
‘the accounts, doos the banking busiucss and buys an. sells the grain. They seem, too, to pet 
‘on with the people better thau most truders and usurers of this kind, In Afghanistau, among 
‘a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule contined to the position of humble dealers, 
* shop-koepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the Pathuns seem to look at them as o 
“kind of valuable animal; und a Vathan will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake 
** of ransom, as is frequently done on the Peshawar and Mazara frouticr, but also as ho night 
“‘ steal a milchcow, or as Jews might, 1 dare say, be carried off in tho middle uges with a view to 
* render them profitable, 


“1 do not know the exact limits of Khatri oceupation to the west, but certainly im all 
“ Eastorn Afghanisian they scem to be just as much a part of the established community as they 
‘‘are iu the Panjéb. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they get the 
‘more depressed und humiliating is their position, In Turkistan, Vambery speaks of them with 
“ great contompt, as yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and papa, Poe mast Under ‘Tur- 
“coman rule they could hardly be otherwise, They are the only Hindus known in Central 
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“ Asia, Inthe Panjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich and mercantile; and | 
« many of them boli land, cultivate, take service, and follow various avocations. ¢ 


“The Khatris are altogether oxckuded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however the 
‘ ‘Kakkas, on the east bank of tho Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
“a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills thero is an interesting 
race of fine partiarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris, Khatri 
“draders are numerous in Dehli; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well known 


.“inthe Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connectod with Panjab 
“ firms, 


‘ Tho Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast: in the Bombay market I 
“cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain 
 Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are really Banias of the 
“ Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large sharo of public offices. These are 


* evidently Khatris, Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
* numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers,” 


Within the Panjab the distribution of the Khatri clement is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhifina, the castern boundary of the 
Sikh religion, nor does it penctrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in the Rawalpindi 
division and [Hazdra, and occupies an important position in the western [ill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multén, they 
are far less prominent in the sonthern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a branch of the Khatris. 


As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion, only 9 
per cent. of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro- 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and TtAwalpindi 
districts. Some 2,600 are Musalman, chiefly in Multin and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khojahs ; and these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kapar section. The rest are [indus. 


540. The divisions of the Khatri Caste. The question of the sub-divisions of the Khatris is 
exceedingly complicated, Within recent times there has sprung up a system of social graduas [P, 296 
tion in accordance with which certain Khatri {ribes refuse (o intermarry with any save a certain 
specified number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thas created have been formulated in a set 
of names such as Dhaighar, “he who only marries into two and a half houses ;’? Chdrzats, “he who 
marries into four tribes ;” Chhezalt, “he who marries into six tres ;” and so on, This purely arti- 
ficial and social classification has obscured the original tribal d'visions of the caste ; for Khatris. of 
the same tribe may be in one part of the Province Charzatis, and in another Bardzatis and so forth, 

It has also terribly confused the entrios im the schedules, assi-ted by an unfortunate mistake in 

the sample schedules issued with the instractions to enumerators, in which, owing to my own 
ignorance of the matter, one of the panchayaté or artificial divisions was shown as a tribe, The 
distribution of the main sections is shown in Abstract No, 92 below*, It will be noticed that *P 249 
they include more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, but that the percent- ~* 

age unclassified is very large in some districts. In others again the number classified is larger 

than the total Khatri population, This is duc to the same figures being in some cases ropeated 


twice over, Thus in Gujrdnwala 963 Khatris have returned themselves as Kapir Chérzati, and 
so appear under both heads ; and so in other cases also. 


The headings of the Abstract include three different kinds of divisions, first the four real 
tribal sections, then the four most important of the artificial divisions alluded to above, and finally 
six of the most important clans. The origin of the division into the four sections called Bunjahi, 
Sarfn, Bahri, and K hokhranu, is said to bo that Ala-ul-din Khilji attempted to impuse widow-mar- 
riage upon the Khatris, Tho Western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a 
deputation of 52 (bdwan) of their mombers to represent ther case at court ; but the Eastern 
Khatris were afraid to sign the memorial, They were therefore called followers of Shara Aytn 
or the Mahomedan customs—henco Sariu—while memorialists were called Bdwanjat from the 
number of the deputation or of the clans respectively represented by the members of the deputa. 
tion ; hence Bunjéb{. The Khokhrin section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom the other Khatri families were 
afraid to intermarry ; and the Bébri ecction, of the lineage of Mahr Chand, Khan Chand, and 
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Kapdr Chand, three Khatris who wont to Dehli in attendance upon one of " Akhar’s Rajpat wives,. 


and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, married only within cach other's families, 
But these are fables, for the same division into Béhri and Bunjéhi appears among the Brdhmans 
of the Western Plains, The number of clans is enormous, The most important in point of 
social rank are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Khanna, the Kaptir, and the Seth, the first three of 
which are said to be called after the names of the three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich banker, These four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, and con- 
stitute the Dhaighar and Charzdti divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. The 
' origin of the term Vhaizhar lics in the fact that the families of that division exclude, pot only 

the father’s clan, but also such familics of the mother’s clan as are closely connected with her ; 
and thus reduce the clans available for intermarriage to two anda half. 1 should say that cach 
division will take wives from the one below it, though it will not give its daughters to it in 
marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to the Bunjahi tribe, and owe most of their in- 
fluence and importance to the fact that. Baba Nanak belouged to the former and Guru Rém Dads 
and Guru Hargovind to the latter, They aro commonly said to be the descendants of these 
mén, but this appears to be a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Baba Nanak, The 
Sodhis played an importent part during the Sikh rule. They claim descent from Sodhi Rai, 
son of K4l Kai King of Lahore, and the Beis from Kalpat Rai, brother of Kal Rai and King of 
Kasvir, who being deprived of hix kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at. Bonares and 
was known as Vedi, The modern head-quarters of the Bedis is at Dera Nanak in Gurdds- 
pur where Baba Nanak scttled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur in Hashydrpur, which 
is also the great centre of tle Nihung devoteos. 


541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179).—Khakha is said to be a not un- 
common epithet to apply to any petty Khatri trader. But the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct, though their Khatri origin is, 1 
believe, undoubted. They are in fact converted Khatris, and are found in 
ey numbers in the Kashmir hills lying along the left bank of the 

ahlam ; whence a few have made their way into Hazéra and Rawalpindi. 
Sir George Campbell calls then ‘a curiously handsome people.” 


542, The Bhatia (Caste No. 69).—The Bhatias vre a class of RKajptts, 
originally coming from Bhatner, Jaisaliner, and the Kajpitdina desert, who 
have taken to vommercial pursuits. ‘The name would seem to show that they 
were Bhétis (valled Bhatti in the Panjab) ; Lut he that as it may, their Rajput 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They ave numerous in Sindh and Gujarat 
where they appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to hold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into 
the Panjab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satluj, aud up the whole 
length of the Chenab as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed 
most numerous in Sialkot and Gtjat. In this Province however they 
oveupy an inferior position, both in a social and in sa mercantile sense. They 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhitias of Derah 
Ismail Khan are described as belonging to a “ widely spread and enterprising 
mercantile community.” They are often supposed to be Khatris, and in 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatri divisions of Bahri, Bunjihi, Dhai- 

Par Hoe ; : : ’ Ji, 
ghar, Chérziti, &. They are very strict Hindus; far incre so than the other 
trading classes of the Western Panjab ; atid eschew meat and liquor. They 
do not practise widow-maitiaye. 


543, The Arora (Caste No. 10).—The Arora, or Rora as he is often called 
is the trader pur evxeellence of the Jatki-speakiny or south-western portion of 
Panjab, that is to say of the lower valleys of ur five rivers ; while higher up 
their courses he shares that position with the Khatri. Vast of the upper 
Satluj he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Panjab dwell in the Multan and Derajat divisions. 


Like the Khatri, and unlike the, Banya, he is no mere trader ; but his social 
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position ig far inferior to theirs, partly no doubt because he ig looked down. 7 
upon simply as being Hindu in the portions of the Province which are hig 
special habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirdr, a word almost synony-— 
mous with cowar’, and even more contemptuous than Is the name Banya in - 
the east of the Province. The word Kirér, indeed, appe.rs to be apy.ied to all 
the Western or Panjabi traders, as digtinct from the Banyas of Hindustan, and 
is s0 used even in the Kangra Ifills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most vommonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
aa derogatory. The Arora is avtive and enterprising, industrious and ‘hrifty. 

«“ When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from Jhang) 
to Lahore.”? He will turn hix hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator, and a large proportion of the Aroras of the lower Chenab are purely 

tieultural in their avovations. He is found throughout Afghénistin and 
even Tarkistin, and i» the Hindu trader of those countries ; while in the 
"Western Panjab le will sew clothes, weave inatting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goidsmith’s work. But. he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside: “ The thieves were four 
“and we eighty-four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Danin the thieves ! 
“Well done us! And again: “ To meet a Réthi armed with a hoe makes a 
company of nine Kirdrs feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kirfr when in his proper place. “ Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
 Kirér at his shop, or the boatman at. his ferry ; for if you do they will break 
“vourhead.””? Again: “Trust not a crow, a dog, ora Kirér, even when asleep.” 
So again: “You can’t make a friend of a Kirdr any more than a Satée of a 
prostitute.” The Arora is of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
summed up 'y Mr. Thorburn: “ .\ cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very 
“necessary and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 
qualities, and both despised ard envicd by the great Musalman tribes of 
Bannu.” A few of the Aroras are returned as Musalman, soine 7 per cent. as 
Sikh, and the rest as Hindu. But many of the so-called TLindus, especially on 
the lower Chan&b and Satluj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Béba Nanak, while the Hindu Aroras of the Indus worship the river. Further 
details will be found in sections 240 and 264 of Chapter IV on the Religions 
of the people. 


544. Origin and divisions of the Aroras——The Aroras claim to be of 
Khatri origin, and it will presently be seen that they follow some of the 
Khatri sub-divisions.' The Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (sce section 539) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
ethnic stock. They say that they became outcasts from the Kshatriya stock 
during the persecution of that people by Paras Rim, to avoil which they 
denied their caste and described it as Aur or another, hence their name. Some 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and lence the names of the two 
great sections of the caste, Uttardidhi and Dakhana. But it has Leen suygest- 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan and Lahore Khatris are 
Khatris of Multén and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Aror the ancient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the modern Rori. The number of clans 
ig enormous, and many of them are found in both sections. The Uttaradhi and 
Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being endogamous and the clan, as 
usual, exogamous. All Aroras are said to be of the Késib gotra. The 


LE ee 
= The detailed figures, when published, will show how far the identity of divisions extends, 
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women of the northern or Uttaridhi section wear fed ivory bracelets and the’ 
section is divided into two sub-sections called Bahri and Bunjahi (see Khatri. 
divisions, section 540). The women of the southern or Dakhana section wear” 
white ivory bracelets, and the section is divided into two sub-sections, the 
Dahra and the Dakhanadhdin ; but the Dahra sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted asa third section, and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakhanadhfins alone. So itis said that in some places the Dahva women 
alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted bracelets of both colours. 
The Bahri and the Dakhanadhdin claim social superiority, and will take wives 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page.* It will ' 
be noticed that the Dakhanas are far strongest in the southern and south- , 
western districis. 


Abstract No, 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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545. The Khojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104).—The word 
Khojah is really nothing more than our old friend the Khwajah of the Arabian 
Nights, and means simply a man of wealth and respectability. In the Panjab 
it is used in three different senses : for a ennuch, for a seavenger converted to 
Islim, and fora Mahomedan trader! It is in the last sense that it is used in 
our tables. There does not appear to be any trae caste of Khojahs, an 
Hindu trader converted to Mahomedanism being known by that name. Thos 
the Khojahs of Shihpur are almost. entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom- 
ing a Musalinfn in that district would be called a Khojah. The Khojahs of 
Jhang, on the other hand, are suid to be converted Aroras; while some at least 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhitia origin, and one section of the Ambéla 
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The Khojahs of Bombay are well known for their wealth aud commercial enterprise, 
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Khojahs are Kfyaths. Now the Par&chas also are Mahomedan traders; and 
there is at least a very definite section of them with head-«uarterg at Mukhad 
on the Indus in R&walpindi who are a true caste. being converted Khatris, and 
marrying only among themselves. But unfortunately the word Par‘:cha is also 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fa.t seems 
to be that in the Réwalpindi and Peshiwar divisions, where Parfchas are a 
recognised and wealthy easte, Khojah is used for misccllaneous Mahomedan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least pitty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derfjat, where Khojahs are commercially i:nport- 
ant, Parfcha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in our tables the 
divisional offices have in many cases included Parfcia unuer Khojah and 
Khojah under Parécha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separatly. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Parfvha, are found 
all along the northern portion of the Province uncer the hills from Au.nritsar 
to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the central and castern districts 
of the Western Plains, hut have not entered the Derajét or Muzaffargarh in 
any numbers ; thongh to the figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) for these last districts. Their eastern boundary 
is the Satluj valley, their western the Jahlam-Chanib, and they are found 
throughout the whole of the Salt-range Tract. Probably it is hardly correct 
to say of them that they have “spread” or ‘entered ;” for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have sprung from different. centres of 
conversion. They appear to be most numerous in Lahore. <A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Khojahs of Gujrat and Sfélkot 
is given in Panjéb Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 
It appears ‘iat. these men uy cotton picee-goods in Dehli and hawk them 
about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit. till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Khojahs of the 
Shang district are thus described by Mr. Monckton: “They do not cultivate 
“with their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
“ considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted from 
“ Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
“and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of their claims.” 

The Parachas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. , 
Their head-quarters are at Mukhad in Pindi, and there are also large colonics 
vt Atiak and Peshawar, whence they carry on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in Shéhjahin’s time ; but another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zamén Shah. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Parfchas, though they will occasionally take 
wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of Raja. They will 
not marry with Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
account for their name by deriving it from pdrcha “cloth” one of the princi- 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the Parfchas of Ambéla scem to have 
returned themselves as ParAcha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Path4ns by the tabulators. I cannot give separate figures for these. 

CARRIER AND PEDLAK CASTES. 

546. Carriers, Cattle-merchants, Pedlars, &e.—I have said that the 
commerce of the Panj4b was in the hands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the traffic in cattle, 
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the carrying trade, and petty pedling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
and liquor wijl be discussed under the head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of the traders in cattle, 
the carriers, and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province. I have divided 
it into three sections, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that the third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjfras, the Labd4nas, the Rahbéris, and the Untwals ; and these castes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some of the 
pedlars of the Panjab. The second class consists of the Manifrs, the Bhatras, 
and the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Par&cha castes just discussed. The 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But. it must be understood that, though there are no castes in the 
Panjah besides those above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle and carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in_ cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the intervention of any outeider ; 
while in the carly months of the hot. weather, when the spring harvest has 
been cut, and before the carly rains of antumn have softened the ground 
sufficiently for ploughing to he possible, the plough oxen of the unurigated 
Eastern Plains find employment in carrying the produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marts, and in bringing back salt and other 
products not indigenous to the tract. 


547, The Banjara (Caste No. 94).—This and the following or Labdéna 

caste are generally said to )e identical, being called Ban jéra in the erstern 

- districts and Labina in the whole of the Panjéb proper. But Banjara, 

derived from banij “a trader ” or perhaps from danji “a pedlar’s pack.’ is 

used in the west of the Panjéb as a generic term for “ pedlar,” and I have 

therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to be feared that in that part 

of the Province many persons have been shown as Banjara in consequence of 
their oveupation only. 


The Banjairas of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will be found in Elioti’s Races of the 
N OW. P., Vol. T, pages 52-56. They are the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Raéjpatina ;and under the Afghan 
and Mughal mpires were the commissariat of the imperial forces. There is 
a simile applied toa dying person ; “ The Banjara goes into the jungle with 
“his stick in his hand. We is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
with him.” From Sir II. Elliott’s description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. Tut the original Ban- 
jéra caste is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur 
to Hardwir. The Banjfras of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastern States in the eold weather with letters of 
credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle which they 
take back again for sale as the summer approaches ; and it is principally these 
men and the Banjara carriers from Réjputina to whom our figures for Hindu 
Banjiras refer. The Musalinin Banjaras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjara parties are called Matt (Sanskrit Néyaka 
“ chief *’) and Banjéras in general are not uncommonly mown by this name. | 
The Railway is fast destroying the carrying trade of these people except in the 
mountain tracts. The word Banjara is apparently sometimes used for an 
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oculist, so at least Mr. Baden-Powell states. (See further under -Mahtam, 
scction 495 supra.) : 


548, The Labana (Caste No. 52).—These me. are generally associated with 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffargarh and Bahéwal- 
pur, Which will be discussed presently, they are almogt wholly confinea to the 
hill and sub-montane districts. They are the carriers and hawkers of the hills, 
and are merely the Panjihi reprerentatives of that class of Banjéras already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganves. The 
Labénas of Gajrit are thos described hy Captain Mackenzie :— 

“ The Tahanas avo also a peenliar people, Their status amongsi Sikhs is inuch the same as 
“ that of the Mabteums, They correspond to the Banjaras of Hindusten, carrying on nn extensive 
“ trade by means of large herds of ladon bullocks, Latterly they have taken to agriculture, but 
as an additional means ¢f livelihood, not asa substitute for trade, AS a section of the com- 
“namity they deserve every comideration and encouragement, They are yencrally fine substan- 
“tinlly built people, They also possess mmaca spitit. In anarehienl times when the freaks or 
* feuds of petts Governors would drive the Jats or Graijara to reek a temporary abiding place away 
from their aucesteal village, (he Liahinas would stand their ground, and perhaps improve the 
opportunity by extending dhe emp over the best lands in the villuge, in which their shorter. 
* sighted and less provident lords of the Manor hed, in) some former period, permitted them to 
‘take up their abode for parposes o commerce, Several cases of this nature came to light during 
‘settlement, and in most of them the strength and spirit: of progress were as apparent in’ the 
© Labanak as were the opposite qualities conspicnous in their Gujay opponents — Their principal 
* village is Tanda (which means a large caravan of laden bullocks ) and is an instance of what 1 
“have above nliuded to, Allowed to reside by the Gnjar proprietors of Mota, they got possession 
‘of the soil, built a kasha, gnd in every point of importance swamped the original proprietors, 
«They have been recognized as proprietors, but feudatory to their former landlords the Gujera of 
“ Mota, paying to them annually in recognition thereof, a sum equal fo one-tenth of the Govern- 
‘** mont demand,” 

There iv a curious colony of Labdénas on the lower Indus who are said to 
have settled there under the Sikh rule, and who are almost all Munna Sikhy 
or followers of Baba Nanak, though many of them are returned in the Baba- 
walpur tables as indus. These men have almost entirely given up traffic 
and trade, and settled on the banks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
savage life, hunting and making ropes and erass mats for sale. They hardly 
cultivate at all. Theiy mumbers are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,* as 
Abstract No. 72 (pare 22 +f) shows that 4,317 of the Bahawalpur Labénas 
were returned ag dats. The Labdnas of Jhang are said to lave come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to he the same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. 
Qn the whole the Tabdnas appear to he hy ongin closely alhed with, if not. 
actually belonging to, the vagrant and probably aboriginal tribes whom we 
shall discuss in the next part of this chapter ; and it may be that at least some 
sections of the Labanas are of the same stock as they. (See further under 
Mahtam, section $95 avpra.)  Ahont. 30 per cent. of the Labénas are returned 
as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being only some 1,500 
Musalmins among them. Little is known of the sub-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seerns tobe the A jréwat with 4,100 sonls, chiefly in Gujrat and 
Lahore ; the Datla with 4,175 souls, chiefly in Lahore ; the Maliana with 
2,537 and the Bhagiféna with 2,015 persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Géhri with 1,925 persons along the whole foot. of the hills. 
But the greater part of the caste have returned no large divisions. 


» $49. The Rahbari (Caste No, 122).—This is a camel-brecding caste found 
only in the castern and south-castern districts of the Panj&b and in the ad- 
joining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these tracts they pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also carry merchandise from place to place 
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: hire. Their proper home appears to be Bikdéner and the RAjpiténa 
egprt. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144).— This is a purely occupational term and 
means nothing more than a camel-man. Under this head have heen included 
Shutarbén and Sf4rbén, both words having the same meaning. But Malik 
has been classed as Biloch, as the title is chicfly confined to the Biloch 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches in the Central 
Panjib would probably have been more properly described as Untwal, since 
the term Biloch throughout the central districts is used of any Musalmaén 
‘camelman. It will be noticed that. the Untwals are returned only from 
‘those parts of the Province whicre the real meaning of Biloch is properly 
understood. In those parts they are said to be all Jats ; but Jat means very 
little, or rather almost anything, on the Indus. 


551. The Maniar (Caste No. 47).— Here again we mect with an occu- 
pational term, and with resulting confusion in the figures. The Maniér of 
the eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, 
generally hawking them about the villages. But throughont the rest of 
the Panjah Maniaér is any pedlar, manedre bechhna being the common term 
for the occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus we 
have Khojah, Paricha, Banjéra, and Manifr, all used in different parts and 
some of them in the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the result 
is that the figures have probably heen mixed up. The extraordinary number 
of Manifrs returned for the Jahlam and RAéwalpindi districts in Table VIIT A 
is due to an unfortunate crror, not detected till after the table was printed, by 
which Maliér was read Manifr. These people are really vegetable-growers, 
ail have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this chapter. 


552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174).—Tle Bhitra is also a pedlar ; but 
he belongs to a true caste. Tle claims Bréhman origin, and his claim 
would appear to be good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the ¢iZak 
or forehead mark, and receives offerings af. cclipses in that capacity. He 
is probably alow class of Gdjaréti or Dfékaut Brahman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhatras of Gijrat are 
said 10 trace their origin to the south bevond Multfin. The Bhitras hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play on the native guitar, but 
do not beg for alms. It is their function to pierce the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell describes the instrnments used 
at page 268 of his Panjdd Manufacturcs. The Rammaiya of the east of 
the Panj&b appears to vorrespond exactly withthe Bh&tra and to be the same 
person under a different: narse, Ramaiya being 





ged) Vehhi insATr. “yy ‘ ; 
Dis division aig} ed m Debh ind HLiss i, Bhétra in Lahore 
Hisadr division “yg | and Pindi, and hoth in the Aimbéila division ; 
Amb ila division © 16) and T divected that both sets of fizures should be in- 


cluded under the head Bhétra. Unfortunately the 
order was nof carried out. The number of 
a Ramaiyas returned is shown in the margin. But 
in any case the figures are incomplete.’ The Bhétra is essentially a pedlar 
and has probably been returned by one of the names for pedlars just re- 
ferred*to more often than by his caste name. He is said to be called Médho 


at R&walpindi, but this is probably due to some confusion of Bhétra with 
iit. " 
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558, Tho Kangar (Caste No. 180).—-The Kangar is also a travelling 
hawker, but he confines his traffic to small articles of earthenware such ag 
pipe-bowls, and especially to those earthen images in which native children 
delight. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. He is returned 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. But Baden-Yuwell gives at 
page 267 of Panjdb Manufactures along account of an operation for a new 
nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kangra 


" 554. The Kunjra (Caste No. 114),—Here again isa purely occupational 
term, and again confusion as the conscauence. Kunjra is nothing more or 
less than the Hindtsténi, as Sacéae Jurosh is the Persian for greengyrocer. 
The big men generally use the latter teri, the small costermongers the 
former. . But in no case isit a caste. The Kunjra belungs as a rule to one 
of the castes of market gardeners which have been described under minor 
agricultural tribes. Ido not know why Kunjra should have heen returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other parts of the 
Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Ardin cr Béghfn 
asthe case inay be, and that the word Kunjra is little used. This pro- 
bably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 


555. The Tamboli (Caste No. 165).—A Tamloli is aman _ who sells pan 
and betel-enut; but whether the sale of those commodities is confined to 
a real caste of that name TI cannot say. It is probable that the term is 
only occupational. If Tamboli were a real caste we should have it returned 
from every district, as the word seems to be in use throughout the Pro- 
vince. Sixrring, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. 7ambzélz is the Sanskrit name of the betel plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 


5586, Miscellaneous Castes.—The castes which T have included in Abstract 
No. 95 on the next page* are of a miscellancous nature, and would not con- 
veniently fall under any of the main divisions under which I have grouped 
my castes. I have divided them into two classes. The first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and Pfrsis, are Indian castes who live on the 
borders of the Panjéb but are only present in the Province as immigrants ; 
though indeed some of the Kashmiri colonies are now permanent and con- 
tain large numbers of people. The secoul, which includes Kéyaths, Bishnois, 
Chéhzangs, and Wanchans are inhabitants of the Panjab, though no one of 
them except the Kavath of the plains can be said to he a true caste. 


557. The Kashmiri and Dogra (Castes Nos. 26 and 182).—The word 
Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any of the races of 
Kashmir ; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to denote the people 
of the valley of Srinagar. Our figures however probably include some 
Chibhélis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and the borders of 
Gujrét, Réwalpindi, and Hazfra. But they do not include either Dogras 
or the Paharis of Kishtwér and Badarwéh, as these last are Hindys, 
while our Kashmiris are Musalméns. In any case the term is a geo- 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Panjéb call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per- 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked characters. 
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Drew describes them as “large made and robust and of a really fine cast 
of feature,’ and ranks them as “the finest race on the whole Continent 
“ of India.” But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression ; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and 
Kashmir, The Chibbélis are for the most part Musalmin Rajputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in clan. 


The Kashmiris of the Panjél may he broadly divided into three classes. 
First the great Kashmiri colonies of Lidhifna and Amritsar, where there 
‘are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the spevial 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which was 
created by works in connection with the Kabul campaign. It is impossi- 
ble to say how many of these men are Chibhdlis and how many Kash- 
miris. Thirdly, the Chibhélis who have. crossed the border and settled 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro- 
bably confined to Gujrat and the trans-Salt range Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,152 are in Lahore and 5,081 in Gdjrénwala. 
Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 
The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as “ litigious, deceitful, 
“and cowardly, while their habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
“city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its lability to 

“epidemic disease.” The Kashmiris 
have returned numerous sub-divi- 


Kasiminy Tunes. sions, Of which the few largest are 
1. Bat 24.463 6. Shekh ... 14,902 Shownimthe margin. ‘Their dis- 
9, Lun . 4,818 | 7, Batti... 14,725 « (ribution does not appear to follow 
8, Dér vy 16,215 | 8, Mabar ... 8,083 any mle; and it is hardly worth 
: ae See | . Mae _ 2 eBi while giving detailed figures in this 


plas. The Kashmiris of our citics 
are as a rule miserably poor. 


558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181).—The Dogras are Rajpits who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themselves as such to the number of 1,415 scattered 
about the Provinve, the largest number in one district being 391 in Rawalpindi. 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might well have been included with 
Réjpats. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu whatever be his vaste, Dogar being another word for the Jammu 
territory. Dogras are probably present in the Panjab ag settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of our army. I 
believe their RAjpat origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain that 
they are not pure Raéjpats. 

559. The Gurkha, Parsi, and Bangali (Caste Nos, 148, 184, and 168),— 
The Gurkhas are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Panjab as members of our Gdrkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and interesting account of them will be 

found in that one of Hodgson’s Lssays which deals with the military tribes 
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of Nepal. The Pérsis are the Zoroastrian class of that name who have come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panj4b as merchants and shop-keepers. 
The Bangilis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They are 1 believe for 
the most part eithe: Bréhmans or Kayaths, Bengali being of course a 
purely yeographical term. They are only found im offices anc countiug- 
houses. 

560, The Kayaths (Caste No. 90).—The Kayath is the well-known writer 
class of Hindistén. Ue docs not appear to be indigenous in the Panjab, and 
is found in decreasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found 
in the administrative or commercial ceatres and is beng rapidly displaced, so 
far ag Governinent service is concerned, by Panjibi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Colebrook’s Lesays. 

Bat in the Panjil hills Kayath is the term of an oveupation rather than 
of « caste, and ix applied fo mempers of a iixed caste formed by the inter- 
marriage Of Brahmans and Wayaths preper, and even of Banyas who follow 
clerkly pursuits. Their caste would be Mahdjan (Pahdéri) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says: “The Kayath of the hills is not identical with 
the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to the Vairya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the janco er sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is 
a Sudra, and is not entitled to assume the jaaco!” (See also Pahari 
Mah4jan, page 294.*) 

561. The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106).--The Bishnois are really a religious 
sect and not a trae caste. Their tenets and practice have been briefly sketeh- 
ed at page (25 in the Chapter on Religion. Almost all the followers of this 
sect are ‘ither dats or Tarkhins by caste, and come from the Baigar or 
Bikaner prairies ; but on become Bishnois they very commonly give up their 
caste name and call themselves after their new creed. This is, however, not 
always so; and many of the bishnois will doubtless have returned themselves 
under their caste names. Todo not know whether the Jat and Tarkhaén 
Bishnois intermarry or not. Buta Bishnoi will only marry a Bishnoi. They 
are oniv found in JTariana, and are all Uindas. 


562, The Chazang (Caste No. 138).---This again is not a true caste, for it 
is confined to the Buddhists of Spitt, among whom caste is said to be unknown. 
The word Chéhzang cans nothing more or Jess than “ land-owner,” from 
chdi “ owner”? and zang “ Jand, ” and includes all the land-owning classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns land eacept Tesis and Lohirs. These people are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Bhoti, and should perhaps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says: ‘‘ Chahzang means the 
“Jand-holding class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zanskér are 
“known as Chahzang. It appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean 
all that speak Bhoti, just as Monpa means ‘the people that do not know,’ 
“that is, the Hindus. ” : 


563, The Kanchan (Caste No. 96).—This again is hardly a caste, 
Kanchan simply meaning a Musalmén pimp or prostitute, and beimg the 
Hindustani equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kanjar, ex- 
cept in the Dehli, Hissér, and Ambala divisions, have been included under this 
heading (see section 590). The word sanehan is said to mean “pure and 
“illustrious.” The Hindu prostitute is commonly known ag Réimjant and 
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it appears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes.! Such few as have not shown themselves as R4mjani have been 
included with Kanchan. Randi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a “ widow’ throughout the Panjéb proper. lt will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people forma 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought in 
infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanchans. 


5688, Miscellaneous Castes of Table VIII B.—In Table VIII B I have given the figures 
for a number of miscellancous castes which I did not think it worth while to show in detail in 
Table VIII A. Many of these I cunnot identify, and cannot even be sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the various groups into 
which I have divided my castes fur the purposes of this'chapter. But the numbers aro so small and 
time so pressing that I shall take them as they come in Table VIIL B, and give briefly the infor- 
mation [ possess regarding such of them as 1 know anything about. Many of them are not castes 
at all, but cither occupational or goographical terms, JZ’oba (Caste No, 186)—literally means a 
diver, but is used for tho men who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary, 
They generally belong to the Jh{uwar and Méchhi caste, and are often fishermen as well as well- 
sinkers, Patwa (Oaste No. 187).—From pat silk, and means any worker in silk, but is general- 
ly used only for those who make silken cord and waistbands, thread boads and silk, and so forth, 
They are called Patot in the west, They are said often to be Khatris. Bdgré (Caste No. 188)— 
means any one from the Bégar or prairies of Bikdner, but is usually confined to Jats from those 
parts, Gwdipa (Caste No, 189).—Theso men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of tho word. Khardsia (Caste No. 190).—The men who work tho water mills so com- 
mon in the hills, They are said often to be Déolis. Pachhdda (Caste No. 192)—used in 
Bhattidna and Haridna for Musalmén Jat and Réjpit immigrants from the Satluj country to 
the wost (packham), just as Bagri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from the South. Yard 
ora (Caste No, 193).—These people came to Hazéra from Amb and the Buner and Chagharza 
hills, They trace their descont from a Kéfir convert to Islém called Diiman. Thry ail are 
agricultrual by occupation, Palleddér (Caste No, 194)—A portar, gonerally found in the bazaars 
and markets, Kamdchi (Caste No. 196),—A class of vagrant minstrels who beg and play at 
weddings, Kuchband (Caste No. 197).—Makers of kuch or weaver’s brushes. They belong to the 
outcast and vagrant classes, Ddrigar (Caste No, 198).—A mau who makes gunpowder, Under 
this hoad is included Atishb4z, u man who makes fireworks, Pdli (Caste No. 199).—PAli is the 
ordinary villago word for cowherd in the east of the Panjib. But in Multin there is a separate 
Pali casto who have lately been converted from Hinduism and still retain many of their Hindu 
customs, They follow all sorts of handicrafts, and ospecially that of oil-pressing, and engage in 
trade in a small way, Jarrah (Caste No. 200).—The Native Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
{eeth, sets fractures, and soon, He is almost alwaysu Nai. Adpré (Caste No. 201).—-A caste 
Who claim Bréhman origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar urtic'c: wade of tale, tinsel, and the like, 
They are apparontly connected, in Dolili at least, with the Jain {euples, where thev officiate as 
priests and receive offerings. They also act as Bhat. at cddings. They aro said to come from 
‘Raéjputina, Pdnda (Caste No. 202).—A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
teaches or officiates at religious functions, Probably of the same origin as Pandit, In the hills 
it is said to be used for Dakaut Brahmans. Sapela (Caste No, 203).—A snuke-catcher and 
charmer, gencrally belonging 10 one of the vagrant tribes. Mardtha (Caste No, 204).—An 
inhabitant of Mahardsthra or the Malhratta Country. Akhdndzadah (Caste No, 205).—Sce 
Ulama, section 617. Sapdnds (Caste No. 206),—Probably the same as Sapela No, 203 g.v. Diwdn. 

Caste No, 207).—This is the title of the revenue minister at a Native Court, There is also a 

ikh order called Diwdua, Hesi (Caste No. 208)—should have bocn included with No. 167 des- 
cribed under Gipsy tribes in the next part of this chapter. Arya (Caste No, 209) Probably 
followers of the Arya Sumij. Attdr (Caste No, 210).—A dispensing druggist, aa distinct from the 
Pansdri frou whom the drags are bought, andthe @ndt, a distiller of essences and perfumes, 
The Attér howover makes arracks and sherbets, Qarol (Caste No. 211 ).~—-Tbese are the descen- 
dants of the hunters and menagerio heepors of the old Mughal Conrt at Dehli, They are of 
several castes, but probably for the most part Pathdn; but they have now formed a separate caste 
marry only among themselves, and have taken to agriculture, They are called after their weapon, 
the hunting-knife or garot. Marejha (Caste No. 212).—A class of wandering beggars who come 
from Rajpiténs and Sindh, Mdrwdri (Caste No, 218). —I\nhabitants of Marwar, but generally 
applicd in the Panjab tu Brélman money-lendors or Bohras from that tract. Ldhori (Caste No, 
#14),—Residents of Lahore ; but perhaps Khatris, of whom there isa great Léhori section. Linia 


* But see Sherring, Vol, I,, p, 274, 
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(Caste Wo: 215)—-Probably sa}t-makers, and should have been inchided wit! . Ningar No, 176. 
Gargajje (Caste No 216).—Tie samo as Garemdr, a class of fagirs who thurst iron spik:s into 
their flesh, Bodht (Caste No. 217),—As it stands the word would mean a Buddhist. But i! is perhaps 
& misreading for Bhoti, an inhabitant of Bhot or Thibet, who also would bea Buddhist. dunbdat 
(Caste No. 218),—A baker, Jahojha (Caste No. 219).—A Puirhi caste who keep milch kine. 
Minhband (Caste No. 220).—Ths Jain ascetic who hangs 9 clot over his mouth (1. 4nhk), Bladés 
(Caste No, 232).—A dealer in petty Lardware who spreads (dasat) his mat (bisdiyin front of 
him and displays his wares upon it. Patdart (Caste No. 222)—A goueric term for a hill man, 
Hija (Caste No. Q:0)--A ounuch, distinct from the Hinjra which is a large Jat tribe and 
seprrately described in its proper place, Sahusar (Caste No, 227).—A small caste in Hushydr- 
pur who were only s few goncrations ago Punwar Rujpiats, but huve been drivon by poverty to 
growing verctables and working in grass, and are now a separate caste ranking with the Arains, 
Ghardmt (Caste No, 229).—Thetechers, gonoraily Jhinwars, Chisatarsas (Caste No, 231).— 
Umbrella makers. Sunglardsh \Custe No. 233),-—Stone-cuttors. Chirimdr (Crste No. 234).— 
Bird catchers, who almo-t always belong to the vagrant tribes. Chinfgar (Caste No 239)— 
Sugar refiners, Suthiir (Caste No 259)-—The Bombay word fov carpenters, ef. Tarkhan 
NOLL Dhat Sirkiiond (Caste No. 263)—The men who make street or roof-ridges of grass 
to protect carts and the ike, Almost always of the vagrant classes, indict (Caste No- 27 1).— 
A generic term on the Upper Indus for all Musalmans of Indiande, sont whe speak Panjabi 
dialects. Kameru (Caste No, 280).—An agricultural labourer hired by the day, month, or yoar 
on fixed pay, not reeviving a shure of the produce, Guru (Caste No 297).—A Windu spiritual 
preceptor, Kardr (Caste No. 3U0).—More preporly Wirdi. Any Hindu trader in the west or in 
the hills. § Uzbak (Castle No. 301).—A Tiiek tribe, and should have been included with Tirk 
No, 126. Gwdla (Caste No. 306).—The term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd, generally an 
Alifr, Tahbdkhia (Caste No 308)-~-A man who keeps an cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
wnles the stroeis, Aharol (Caste No 317).—Probably the same as Qarol, No. 211, deseribud 
above. 
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PART VI.—THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 





564. Division of the subject.— Having discussed the land-uwning and [P, 305: 
agricultural, and the priestly, mercantile, and professional castes, 1 now 
turn to the lowest strata of Panjab society, the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant; but they include the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be fonnd in the Panjab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interesting as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non-Aryan clement in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are alinost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field work is performed by them. At the sume tine they are precise- 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. ‘They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact. with them, while the better class of native groups most. of 
them under one or two gencric terms, such as Chihra, Dim, or Nat, 
and thinks 11 would degrade him to show any closer arquaintance with 
their habits. I have roughly divided the :e castes into cleven groups. First 
J have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, (hen the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather-workers and weavers, the 
water-carriers, fisheemen and boatmen, the carpenters, blacksmiths, stone- 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and saltimakers, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the ollmen, butchers, cotton scatchers, wine distillers, and 
other miscellaneous aitisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Purbi menials of our cantonments. 


These classes may be grouped im two different wavs, according as 
the classification is based upon thei etlinie and occupational affinities, or 
upon their position in the industrial meonamy of the country. I shall first 
‘consider thein from the former point of view. ; 


565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials—It appears to me that 
starting with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the water-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall distinetly 
mark off those above from those below it. For specifiy instances of 
manner in Which these occupations shade off one into another 1 must mes, 
the reader to the following pages. But Twill endeavour to exer®ehy 
what To mean by an imaginary series. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, wandering about. from jungle to jungle and from village 
to village, catching for the sake of food the vermin which abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizards, and eating such dead bodies as may fall 
in their way, plaiting for themselves rude shelter and utensils from the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when occasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest type of gipsy and vagrant trbee as we now find them in 
the Panjéb. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vacrant habits 
and settling as menials in a village. Being no longer nomads they would 
cease to hunt and eat vermin; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be performed, namely that- of scavengering, would fall io their share. 
They would then be the Chahra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose ayain that a section of them, cdeatrous of wisine in life, 
abandoned plaiting ;rass and scavengering and took to tannine and work- 
ing in leather, the next less filthy work available, as their occupation, 
and modified their primitive creed so as to render it semewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbours, hut being still specially concerned with 
dead animals, continued to eat carrion: we should ther have the Chamér 
or tanner and leather-worker. And finally if, desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in leather and took to weav- 
ing, which is (I know not why, unless it be that weavers’ implements 
are made from grass by the ontcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading, they would become the Jultha of our towns and 
villages and he admitted under semi-protesé within the pale of Hindu- 
ism. Or they might skip the leather-working stage and pass direct from 
scavengering to weaving. Now if all this were merely speculation upon 
what is posszdle, it would mean little or nothing. But when we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, if seems to me that the 
suggestion way mean a good deal. We see the vagrant classes such 
as the Bawaria and Aheri tending to settle down in the villages and 
perform low mental offices; we see the Dhanak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a seavenyver and weaver; we see the Chubra refuse 
to touch niyht-soil and become a Musalli, or sybstitute Jeather-working 
and tanning for seavengering and become a Rangrta; we see the Khatik 
who is a seavenger in the cast turn into a tanner in the west; we see 
the Koli Chamér abandon leather-working and take to weaving, and turn 
into a Chamar Jul4ha or Binia; we see that in some districts most of 
the Mochis are weavers rather than leather-workers ; and we find that it 
in impossible to draw a hard and fast line anywhere between vayrancy 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that 
such a vaste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 
caste throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which 1s occupied 
by the greater number Of its members. 


566. Origin of the water-carrying classes.—-In the second series of changes 
we have not. so many examples of the intermediate steps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in the sovial seale which every tribe is fain 
to make if possible should not be confined to one definite direction only. 
Some of the vagrant castes have like the Baéwaria abandoned the cat- 
ing of carrion and become hunters of higher game, though not perhaps 

uite relinquishing their taste for vermin ; some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of Jabour like the Od or Changar ; 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crine 
like the Mina; while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some ‘sections of the Banjaras, or to the pedlar’s business. But there is 
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a group of these tribes who are distinctly water-hunters; who catch, not 
deer and jackals, but water fowl, fish, and crocodiles or tortoises, who [P.8 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves from 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubs, and make twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside: grasses. Such are the Kehal, the Mor, 
the Jhabel. And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con- 
fining themselves to fish, these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the case with the Kehals. The Jhabels again have advanced a 
step further, and are a respectable class of boatmen and fishermen, Now 
the Jhinwar, Kahdr, and Machhi caste are the basket-makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the Musalmans the cooks of 
country. Is if not possible that they may be but a step, a long one 
perhaps, in advance of the Jhabel? I find that in the hills, where Hindu . 
customs have probably preserved their primitive integrity most completely, 
Bréhinans will drink from the hands of very many people from whose 
hands they will not eat; and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher- 
man the descendant of a Sidra woman by a Brdhman father. It is 
stated that the Rémdasia or Sikh Chamérs have taken largely to the 
occupation of “ Kahérs or bearers,” though this may not and probably 
does not include water-carrying. The series of steps is not so close as 
in the former case; but I think that the suggestion is worthy of further 
exanination. 

567. Effect of religion upon oceupation.—1 have poimted out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would be gradually modi- 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect- 
able classes. As a fact if is curious how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these lower menials, follow those of the villagers 
to whom they are attached. Chuhras and the like will bury their dead 
in a Musalinin and burn them in a Hindu village, though not recog- 
nised by their masters as cither Hindu or Musalmnfn. But it is not un- 
commonly the case that the open adoption of a definite faith, the sub- 
stitution of Islam or Sikhism for that half-Hindu half-aboriginal religion 
which distinguishes most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their upward struggle; and it is very commonly accompanied by the 
abandonment of the old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the seale. The scavenger on bevoming a Musalman will refuse to remove 
night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and _leather- 
working. The tanner and leather-worker on becoming a Musalmén will give 
up tanning, and on taking the Sikh péhul will turn his hand to the loom, 
and so forth. I quote a very interesting ‘note on this subject by Sardér 
Gurdial Singh, one of our Native Civilians :— 

“Of the Bhagats cnumerated in Bhagatmal several were of low castes, They wore all 
“reformers of the dark ages of Hindustan, They addressed the people in their vernaculars 
“and did away with the secrecy observed by the Brahmanical teachings and removed the 
“barricr in the way of reform presented by the difficulty of the language (Sanskrit) through 
“which the Brahmins taught their system of religion, Among others was Kabir a Juléha, 
“Badhna a Kasai, Ném Deo a Ghhimba, and Ravi Dis a Chamar. Their writings have 
“beon quoted in the Adi Granth, the Sikh scriptures. One of the reforms contemplated and 
“partially curried out by Sikhism was the abolition of caste system and opening the study 


“of Thoology and the scriptures (Hindu) to every class, even the Chihras and Chamérs who were 
“‘moutioned in Dharm Shastras ashaving no adhikér' Taking advantage of this, somo of the 


1The word adhikir means “fitness”; and those castes were said to have no adhikdér who 
were not fit to listen to the Hindu Scriptures, 
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“Jowest classes received Sikh baptsim (pakul) and became Sikhs, They gave up thair mean 
“occupation and teok to other means of livelihood. They also changed their name and gave 
‘up as much social intercourse with the unconverted members of their {ribo as they pos- 
“‘sibly could. Thus the Chamdrs on their conversion tc Sikhism took the name of” Ravi 
“* Das, the first Bhagat of their tribe, to show that they fo'lowed his exampls, Ravddsia is 
“the correct form of the word. But it was soon confourded wit’. the uamo of Ram Das, 
“the 4th Sikh Guru, and pronounced Rémdasia.! The word is still pronounce: a: Ravddsia 
a by most of the Sikhs, Similarly Chhfmba Sikhs call themselves Naémnaban.is from Ném 
ec co, 


“Tho Chihras on becoming Sikhs took the names of Mazhahi ((jnst as that of Dindér 
‘on conversion to slim) and Rangreia, Noone of the Rangrotas follows tho occupa'ion of a 
Chithra, but they nave been rightly ciassca with Chihras. Similarly if the Rawdisias do 
“not follow the occupation of Chamars, if is no season to separate the from that caste, 
“So if a Rimdisia is Juliha, thai. is a weaver, and if he is a ‘ Bazzaz’ that iva draper, 
‘his caste remains unchanged. If a Chamar, na Jeather-worker becomes a Sikh a 1d receives 
“the ‘nahkul” to-day, he at once joins the Rémddsias. The Ramdasias do reveive the 
“daughters in marriage of ordinary Camara, but give them ‘pahul* before associnting with 
“ihem, A Ramdésia would not drink vater from the hands of an ordinary Chamdrcun- 
“less he becomes a Sikh. The Mazhi Sikhs also keep themselvos aloof from the Chdbras, 
“in cxactly the same inanner as Raindiisias do from Chainirs,” 

It is quite true, as the Sardér points ont, that the Ramdas is still 
a Chamdér and the Rangreta still a Chéahra. The change has heen re- 
cent and is still im progress. But how long will they remain so? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often inaignantly denied, though 
the fact of new admissions still taking place puts it beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that they will in time grow 
into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 
sprang; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to be included 
under the generic name of the caste whose hereditary occupation they 
have adopted, but will form distinct sections of those castes and be 
known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of their origin 
has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think, be 
as little doubt that some of the sections which now form intecral parts 
“of these lower occupational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have heen formed in a precisely similar manner, The tradi- 
tion of inferior origin and atatus has survived, and the other sections, 
perhaps themselves derived from the same stock hut at a more remote 
date, will hold no communion with them; but the precise reason for 
the distinction has been forgetten. The absence of the hereditary theory 
uf occupation among the people of the fronticr and its cffeet by ex- 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 
sections 343 and 343. 


568. Growth of sections among the menial castes.—But if these occu- 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from below, 
they also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may he 
said to form a sort of debateable land between the higher and the lower 
artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 
circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per- 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The larber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been recruited from the agricultural castes within 





1I do not think this is quife correct. The Rabdési or Raiddsi Chamérs are Hindus 
and the Ramddsi are Sikhs, But it may be that the Ravddsi are analogous with the Nénak- 
panthi Sikhs who are commonly rechened as Hindus, while the Ramdadsi correspond with 
the Singhi or Govindi Sikhs proper. As the Sardér points out presently, the Ramduasin re- 
ceive the pdéhul, on institution of Gurn Govind; while the Rabdasis do not, (See farther 
section 606 éafra.) 
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the memory of the present gencration, and it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have eatlicr happened elsewhere. When 
a hitherto uninhabited tract is settled by immigrants of all classes pouring in 
from all directions, as has been the case with Sirsa during the last fifty years, 
the conditions arc probably especially favourable to social change. People who 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have the same caste name or 
the same occupation, mect. together bringing with them the varying customs 
and distinctions of the s:veral neighlourhoods whence they came. They do not 
as a rule fuse together, but remain distinct sections included under a common 
caste-nainc, though often reluctant to adinit that there is any community of 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to associate or tu intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural labour and the artisan tends 
to beconie a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continually formed. To use technical language, sovicty is more 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the process of crystallisation, for 
which rest and quict are necesssary, is more advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more casy and more active. But what is now takin, place 
in Sirsa must. have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the ienial and artisan castes are divided into sections which are separate -from 
cach other in custom and status ; and though in many cases these distinctions 
are probably based upon geographical distribution and consequent variation 
of customs, yet in other cases they probably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and another fallen to its present: position. 


569. The higher and hill menials.— The higher menial classes present, 
so far as I see, no such continuity of gradation as we find among the outcasts. 
The Kumhar or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbahly belong by origin and affinity to the classes just discussed. 
The blacksmith, carpenter, and stoneviason class form a very distinct group, 
as also du the washermen and dyers. The oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lower than any of them, and it appears that he should rank with the weavers, 
though I do not. know that. there ix at) present any connection between the 
two classes. The goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have desvended 
from above into the artisan’ classes, probably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the tills. on the contrary, the 
continuity of the whole class now under consideration is almost unbroken. 
The outcast classes are indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; but as we penctrate further into the Hindlayas we find the scavenger 
class working ax carpenters and black»miths, and the whole forming one body 
which it is almost impossible to separate into sections on anv other basis than 
the present calling of the individual. 

570. The economical divisions of the menial classes-—The second or 
weonomical basis upon which these menial and artisan castes may be classified 
will be dismissed with a very few words. he whole group may be broadly 
divided into three sections, the vagrant classes, the village menials, and the 
independent artisans. The vagrant classes serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans work, like the artisans of Europe, by the 
piece or for daily hire; and in urhan communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living ina town the lands attached 
towhich they hold and cultivate, include all industrial classes and orders. 
But in the villages there is a very wide distinction between the village 
menial and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
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potter, the scavenger, the leather-worker, the water-carrier, and in villages 
where the women are secluded the washerman,—all classes in fact whosa 
services are required in hushandry or daily domest.c life —are paid not by the 
job, but by customary Ju-s usually consisting of a fixed share of the produce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often measured 
by kind and not by quantity Thus the potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-worker all the leathern articles that are required by 
his clients. Those artisans, however, whose services are ouly ovc sionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the job; 
not usually indeed in cash, but cither in grain, or by being allowed to retain 


‘a fixed proportion of the raw matenal which their cimployers provided for 


them to work upon. The goldsmith gecupies in the village a semi-mercantile 
position, and is a pawn)roker as inuchtas an artisan; while the other crafts 
are scarcely represented among the ratal communities. 


571. The internal organization of the menial classes.—‘'he elaborate orga- 
nisation of the menial and artisan classes, whether based upon the tribal oreanisa- 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they serve, or following the type of 
the trades-guilds proper of the towns, has already heen alluded to in sections 352 
and 356. The subject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these two types of organisation could hardly fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of caste. Hspecially would it he in- 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditary and partakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The question of how caste and guild rules are 
reconciled in eases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, 1s also one of considerable mterest. That the 
organisation is singularly complete and the authority wiclded by it exceed- 
ingly great, is beyond the possilility of doubt; and it is a common observa- 
tion that disputes between members of these classes rarely come before our 
courts for sel espe heing almost. Invariably settled by the adininistrative 
body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courts of officers of justice as existed would probably have declined to be 
troubled with the disputes of low caste men. 


VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL TRIBES, 


572. The Wandering and criminal tribes.—The figures for the wander- 
ing and criminal tribes are given in Abstract No. 96 on page 809.* This 
grou and that: of the GIPSV tribes which I shall discuss next are 80 much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt- 
ed to include in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who carn their living by singing, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of performances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the population, but. one regarding which I have been 
able to obtain singularly little information. Tney are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
aboriginal in its ultimate origin, for so much could he said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special degree retained 


rP. 908) their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the present moment the 
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complete record of their manners and customs would probably throw much 
light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan customs, and thus assist us in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doubtful should be referred. 


The tribes under discussion are for the most part outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the seavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regarding which Dr. Leitner has collected some information, 
while a sort of glossary has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 
Central Jail. In soine cases this speech appears to be a true language or 
dialect peculiar to the tribe ; in others to be a mere argot consisting of the 
lanenage current. in the localily, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the Rémési 
or lingua franca of the thieving classes is said to have been published in 
1855 as Volume JT of the “ Selections from the Records of the Agra Govern- 
“ment.””? Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
from the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially fron: Colonel Sleeman’s report published in 1849. The wander- 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Beldars and the Changars are 
those who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The last, 
which comprises the Minas and the Hfmis, are not hunters, and are rather 
criminal than wandcring, the families at least usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of opportunities for theft. The middle 
group, consisting of the Bawaria, the Ahoeri, the Thort, the S4nsi, the 
Pakhiwfra, the Jhabel, the Kehal, and the Gégra, are Inmters and fishermen 
living a more or Jess vagrant life in the jungles and on the river bunks ; and 
often, though hy no means always, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate head; Int the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modified their distribution by inducing them to 
move from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of this 
section I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis- 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated of else where. 


573, The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos. 85 and 129) —These two sets of 
figures should probably he taken together, as they appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms have been 
treated as synonymous. Beldér is properly the name of an  oceupation 
merely ; it is dertved from bel a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling it 
is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of the 
Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the professional 
navvy of the Panjib; and the word Beldar is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it seems in more 
cominon use in the west than in the cast, the Od of the west being generally 
known as Beldfér !. 
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1 Mr. Christie, however, assures me that there are large comununitica of professional Beldérs 
who are not Oda. They are generally Musalmén in the Paujib proper and Hindu in the eastern 
districts ; they are not outcasts, have fixed habitutions, and work as carriers with their animals 
when earth-work is not forthcoming. It may be that the Musalmdns returned in our tables belong 
to this class ; as Od and Belddr have been confused, 
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The Od or Odh is a wandering tribe whose ‘proper home appears to be 
Western Hindistén and Réjptténa ; at least the Ods of the Panjab usually 
hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering abcut with their 
families in searci of employment on earthwork. Tiey will not es a rule 
take petty johs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work ; the men dig, 
the women carry the earth tu the donkeys which they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spvilbank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and carry «tone; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said tu be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Musalmdns, especially in the west, 
are always outcast. They have a speech of their ewn called Odki of which I 
know nothing, but which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagfrat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till onc day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that. they wear wool, and in imitation of him they bury 
their dead even when Hindu, though they marry by the Hindu ceremony. 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagfrat they will, they say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim RAjpat or Kshatriya origin and to come from Mérwér. 
They worship Rima and Siva (cf Pashkaérna Brahmans. Wilson’s Indsan 
Caste, Vol. II, pp. 114, 139, 169). They are, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chan4b, and lcast numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. 


574, The Changar (Caste No. 64).—The Changars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Firozepur, and Faridkot, but especially in Sidlkot ; and they say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. Trey are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of work; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to he found in settled colonics. They will do almost 
avy sort of work, but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindealers. They are all Musalmans and marry by 
nikah, and they say that they were converted by Shams Tabriz of Multén. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally, Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that thev call themselves not Changar but Chibna, and suggests that 
Changar is derived from chhdnua to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
is another form of Zingari; but Dr. Leitner does not support the sug- 
gestion. 

575. The Bawarta (Caste No. 71).—The Bawarias are a hunting tribe who 
take their name from the bdéwar or noose with which they snare wild animals.) 


™ The Mahtams hunt with similar nooses ; but theirs are made of “ming rope, while the 
Béwaria nooses are made of leather. 
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They set long lines of these nooses in the grass across the jungles; from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the 
like tied on {o the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle, and the fright- 
ened deer and other animals. keeping between the lines of scarecrows, cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Béwarias are a vagrant tribe whose proper home appears to 
le Mewér, Ajmer, and Jodhpur; in the Pan jth they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satlaj valley in Sirsa, Firozpnr, Farvidkot, fahore, and Palidla, 
though they ocvur in smaller numl--rs in Hissfr, Rolitak, and Gurgfon, all 
on the Raéjpitina border. They are black in colour and of j.oor pliysique. 

But though they are privarily vagrants, they have settled down im some 
parts, and especially in the Firozpur District, are largely employed as field 
labourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They are by no means always, or indecd generally criminal, in 
this Province at least; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently im- 
offensive. But in many parts of the Panjib, and generally T believe in 
Réjpitdna, they are much addicted to aime. Tam indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCracken, Personal Assistant to the Tnspector-General of Police, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 312,* which shows the number of a 280- 
each criminal caste registered under the Criminal Tribes Actin cach district 
of the Panjtb. From these figures it appears that the Bawarias are registered 
as professional criminals only in Firozpur and Liadhiina. and that mm the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
they are criminal they usually confine themsrlves to petty theft, seldom eme- 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, fat hardly 
any as Musalnéins. They cat all wild animals, inclndme the pig and the 
lizard, and most of them will cat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary 
Brfhinan officiates at their weddings, so that they can hardly be called outeast. 
They, hke most thieving classes, worship Devi, and sacrifice to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of which they mark their foreheads; and they rever- 
enee the cow, wear the ehot/, burn their dead. and send the ashes to the 
Ganges. Itis said that the criminal section of the tnbe will admit men 
of other castes to their fraternity on pavmeut. ‘Phey have a langnage of their 
own which is spoken by the women and chiidven us well as by the men. 
They are said to he divided into three sections: the Biddwati of Bikaner who 
trace their origin to Biddwar in Jaipur, do not cat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight m crnnes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a 
superiority over the rest ; the Jangali or Kalkaimalia! generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, I'frozpur, and Sirsa, and whose women wear 
black blankets; and the Kaparia who are most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Kadlkamalia is the only section which are still 
hunters by profession, the other sections looking dewn wpon that calling. The 
KGparia are for the most part vagrant; while the Bidwati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

576. The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100).—It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panjab are concerned, these two sets of 
figures refer to the same caste and should be taken together. In the hills the 
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' Also called Kaldhaballia, from dhabla a: skirt, the blanket forming a petticoat, 
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men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as Thoris; and it is 
probable that the Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 
persons who follow this ovcupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Raj- 
putana should be found in the Simla hills, and the woru%eems te Le applied 
to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the Thoris do scem to have a connection with the Banyiras. They are said b 
Tod to be carrier: in the Rajpitdna deserts ; and the headmen of veth Thoris 
and Banjaras are called Néik. The question needs further examination. It 
is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied 9 or identical with the 
lower class of Banjéras, while the Aneris are true hunters. But in the Panjéb 
plains the two words scem to be used indifferently, and T shall consider them 
us xynonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says that an Abert is called Naik 
as aterm of honour, avd Thori as a term of contenipt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and 
Sir Henry Elliott says that they have proceeded from the Dhanaks, though 
they do not eat dead carcasses as the Dhlanaks do. Their name is said to 
signily “ cowherd,” from Aer, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not unfrequently settle down in village: where they find employ- 
ment. They catch and cat all sorts of wild animals, pare and impure, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to these ovcupations they work in the 
liclds, and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in search of em- 
ployment as reapers; and they eut wood and grass and work as general 
labourers, and on roads and other carthworks. In Sirsa they ovcasionally 
cultivate, while in Karnal they often make saltpetre, and in Rajputéna the 
are employe. as out-door servants, and even as musicians. Their home is Réj- 
putana, and especially Jodhpur and the prairies of Bikéner, and they are found 
in the Panjab only in Delhi and [issér divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap- 
pewrance and physique they resemble the Biwaria just described ; but they have 
ne special dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are returned as Sikhs ; 
buf: the remainder are Lindus, They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyoml the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Bébaji of Kohmand in 
Jodhpur and Khetrpél of Jodpur. The Chamarwa Brébmans olliciate at their 
marriages ald on like oveasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
t:¢ Ganges. Mr. Christie says “ What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musaliuin, horse-tlesh is to the Abert.” They have clans with Rajpat names, 
all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in sume parts to be 
addicted to thieving ; but this is not their general character. 


(P. 811] 577, The Sansi (Caste No, 72).—The Sinsis are the vagrants of the contre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions. They are most 
numerous in the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also found in consider- 
able numbers in Lidhitna, Karnél and Gajrat. They trace their origin from 
Marwar and Ajmer where they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They are 
great hunters, catching and cating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
in grass and straw and reeds, and bee; and their women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some curious connection 
with the Jat tribes of the Central Panjéb, to most of whom they are the 
hereditary gencalugists or bards ; and even in Réjpitina they commonly call 
themselves éharé or “bards.” They are gaid also to act as gencalogists to the 
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Dogars of Firozpur, the Réjpits of Hushydrpur and Jalandhar, and the Sodhis 
of Anandpur. Ahout 11 per cent. are returned as Musalmans and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcasts. A slight 
eketch of their religion'is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one Séns Mal of Bhartpur whom they still revere as their Guru, and are said 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Shab. Their marriage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride- 
sroom sits while the nuptial rites are heing performed. They are divided into 
wo great tribes, Kflka and Malka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 


The Sgnsis.are the most vriminal class in the Panjéb ; and it will be seen 
from Abstract No. 97 on the next page* that they are registered under the 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus- 

icion of petty pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves. 

he Panjab Government wrote in 1881: “Their habits vary greatly in 
“ different localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
“ class at Lahore, where they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
“and worked as agricultural labourers. In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
“they are notorious as the worst of criminals.” Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving SAnsis are said 
to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhedhs and Mhangs ; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Sénsi. 


578. The Pakhiwara (Caste No. 117).—The Pakhiwéras arc often said to 
be a branch of the SAnsis, whom they resemble in many respects; but this is 
more than doubtful. They take their name from the word pasht, which 
means a “bird,” and also a “ straw hut,” either meaning being appropriate, 
as the Pakhiwaéras live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the Amritsar division, Gujrat, and Multan, but especially in 
Sialkot. They are all Musalindn, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts.! 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwara is almost synonymous with suayra or “ green- 
grocer.” They are a very criminal tribe, and in Sialkot they are (sec Abstract 
No. 97) registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
Pakhiwaras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 


579, The Shabel (Caste No. 107).—The Jhabel, or as he is often valled Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Cham, the Panjibi fora 7a? or marsh.® 
Mr. O’Brien describes the Jhabel in his Glossary as a “ tribe of fishermen who 
“ came orginally from Sindh, and still speak pure Sindhi among themselves ; 
“‘and who are addressed hy the title of Jdém, which is Sindhi for ‘ Prince.’ 
“They are Musalmfns and are considered orthodox, because they do not, like 
“the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat turtles and crocodiles!”’ This refers 


a ae a ae 
'Mr, Christie says that, of the four great Sunni schouls (see section 288), the Hambali are 
most restricted as to what is lawful to eat, the Hanifi rules follow very closely the Mosaic customs 
the Shéfai teach that all animals which inhabit the water are clean, while the Méliki pronounce 
everything pure, whother on earth or in the water, and exclude only such animals as have been 
specially declared unelean, as the dog, the pig, and birds thet use thoir talons when feeding. He 
tells me that all Pakhfwdras belong to the Maliki, and all Jhabels and Malléhs to the Shéfai school, 


3 Another derivation is from jham, the dredger used in sinking wells, 
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to the neighbourhood of Multén, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread up the Satlnj xs high as Firozpur and Luhore, and on the upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though tuey still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa Mallfhs or boatmen are 
Jhabels, and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhers, returned themselves as Malléh. | 


There are sinall colonies of Jhabels in Hushyérpur, Gurdaspur, and 
Kaypurthala, who are hunters and fishermen, divers and well-sinkers, and some- 
times own a little land. They look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satlnj. In Gurd&spur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
or swamps; but [ duubt the aceuravy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kehal.) : 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161).—Tne Kehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satlaj, Chenab, and Indus. 
Mr. O’Brien writes of them in his Gi vssary :-— 

“They profess Mahomedanism, but eat alligators, turtles and tortoises, which thoy justify 
“hy a text of Imam Shati.!|. They derive their name from kehara, Sindhi for lion; but perhaps 
‘the Sanskrit kewada or ‘ tisherman’ is a more probable derivation,” 

And in his Settlement Report. he writes :— 

“The Kehals and Mors are said to he oue tribe, In the north of the district they are 
‘called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahomedan will associate with them. In the 
‘sonth they do not eat these animals, and are considered good Mahomedans, The Kehals and 
‘Mors live by wshing, but some of them, a. well as of the Jhabels, have taken to agriculltre, and 
‘are fond of cultivating samika, a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating river. 
‘These tribes live separately in villages near the rive’, called Midéni, from ime, a ‘ fisherman,’ 
‘There is an old report in the Deputy Gommissioner’s office, which says that these three tribes 
‘were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this,’ 

The Kehals also cateh and cat lizards. It is said that a crocodile van 
smell.a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach; and some 
officers who have come into contact. with the tribe tell me that they are in- 
clined to believe the statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
Kehals entered in the tables, 390 returned themselves as Mor and 86] ag 
k chal. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133).—Giaigra is a small caste, for the most 
part Musalmans and chiefly found in the central districts, who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. But their hereditary ovcupation is that of 
catching, keeping, and applying leeches; and they are often called Jukera, 
fron jonk, a “Jeoch.”? They also make matting and generally work in 
grass and straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Musalmén Gégras marry by nitdh. They seem to fulfil some sort of 
functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worship Béla Shah, the Chihra Guru. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166).—The Mina is, in the Panj&h at least, 
almost invariably criminal. In Alwar and Jaipur, however, which are his 
home, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the Jaipur State is said to 
be “really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kachwéha Raéjputs.’’ In Gurgéon indeed he cultivates land, but this does 


1 Vide note * on previous page. 
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under the Criminal Tribes Act for Districts. 
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not prevent his being a 2) i Ndeesueepe thief. J extract the following descrit- 


tion of the caste from Major Powlett’s Gazetteer of Alwar :— | 

‘Minas were formerly the rulera of much of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
‘They still hold a good social position, for Rajputs will eat and drink from their hands, and they ° 
‘are the most trusted guards in the Juipur State. The Minas are of two classes, the ‘ Zemindari ’ 
‘or agricultural, and the ‘Chaukidari,’ or watchmen, ‘The former are excellent cultivators, and 
* are good, well-behaved people. They form a large portion of the population in Karauli, and are 
* numerous in Jaipur. 

«The ‘ Chaukidari’ Minas, though of the same tribe as theother class, are distinct from it. 
«They consider themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural 
« brethen, from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marringe. Many of the ‘ Chaukidari ’ 
as roe take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some extent. These Chaukidari 
~ Mines are the famous marauders. They travel in bands, headed by a choson leader, as far 
“south as Haidarahad in {fhe Deccan, where they commit daring robberies; and they are the 
“ principal class which the Thaggi and Dacoiti Suppression Department has to act against, In 
“their own villages they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 
“they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhoond, and are consequently popular But 
“those who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, but steal and rob near their own 
‘homes, are nuincrous and are felt to be a great pest. Some villages pay them highly as Chauki- 
‘‘dars to refrain from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they 
“as robbers that the Jute Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt 
“their agricultural brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade their marrying or even 
“ smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted class. 

“In April 1868, Major Impey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
*¢ Chaukidari Minas under surveillance; and under Major Cadell’s direction lists of them bave been 
“made out, periodical roll-call enforced in the villages and absence without leave certificate 
‘* punished, 

“Tam not snre that, although speakivg generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
“ Zamindari, there is any hard and fast line between the two classes. There ig, I believe, an 
‘intermediate class, for Maliaraja Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not very 
“ successful, 

“ There are said to be 32 clans of Minas, Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by the 
Dacoity Suppression Department, 1 found that the Jeb clan furnished 17, the Kaget 5, the Sira 
8 and the Jarwél and Bigri Beach. The Sus..wat was, ] believe, formerly the most powerful clan, 
aud that which held Ajinere.” ; 

The Minas arc the boldest of our criminal classes. Their head-quarters, 
so far as the Panjab is concerned, are’ the village of Shéhjahanpur, attached 
to the Gurgéon district but surrounded on all sides by Rajputana. territory. 
There they till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a large scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if necessary. In Marwér they are armed with small bows, 
which do considerable execution. They travel great distances in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gangs usually start off immediately after the Diwali feast, and often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large cities of 
R&jpéténa and the Deccan who give them information, and they are in league 
with the carrying castes of Mérwaér. After a successful foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kali Devi. The criminal Minas 
are sald to inhabit a tract of country ahont 65 niles long and 4” broad, 
stretching from Shfhpurah 40 miles north of Jaipur to Gurdora in Gurgéon 
on the Rohtak border, the most noted villages being Koti Putli, Bhairor, and 
Shahjahéinpur, cach of which contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to 
Réjpat descent is probably well-founded, thongh they are said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a Rajput; and in woman’s slang one woman is 
said to “ give Mina” (mena dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse! They practise farcwa vr widow-martriage. They have a 
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' This is as I find tho fact stated. But the word mthna or mahkna seoms to be commonly 
u sed in the same sense throughout the Panjub ; and it is very probable that the expression quoted 
bas nothing to do with the name of the Mina caste. 
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dialect of their own ; or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes. In the Panjdéb the Mina is almost 


confined to Gurg4un and the neighbouring portions of the Patiéla and N&bha 


States. They are almost all Hindus and helong to tle Chankidéri section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 


583. The Harni (Caste No. 159). --This again is one of the most criminal 
castes in the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 
97 on page 312,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act than of any other caste except Sansi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Lidhiéna to Sialkot, and also in Firozpur 
and Farfdkot. They are said to have been Réjpits driven from Bhatner by 
fainine, who were employed by the Rai of Raikot in Iidhiéna for purposes 
of theft and to haragy his enemies. They are also said to be Bhils or Gonds 
and to have come from the Réjpitana desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Their women also wander about as 
pedlars to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalmfn. 


584, The Bilochi (Caste No. 18)..—The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 1937. But there isa small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 
may be noticed here. They seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Ambala 
and Karnal, numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chachra or dense dhd& jungle of that’ neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes :—“ During the rainy season the whole country is inundated for months. 
“ Villaye wads are washed away or concealed under the luxurious growth of 
“grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on every side. No 
“stranger could possibly penet.ate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
“ maze without a guide. The only road open to the traveller is the raised one 
“between Thanesar and Pehoa; the moment he leaves that he is lost. <A 
“more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined. ”’ 
They are aln.ost certainly of true Biloch origin, and still give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lashfni, Jatoi, and Korai. But they are by their habits 
quite distinct from Loth the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who is 
so commonly called Biloch sunply because he ¢s a camel-driver (see section 
375.) Abstract No. 97 on page 312+ shows the numbers registered as pro- 
fessional criminals. They are described as coarse-looking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quarter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They eay that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of their marauding habits. The men still 
keep cainels and cultivate alittle land as their ostensible occupation ; but dur- 
ing a great part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised as fagirs or as butchers in search of 


‘sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great distances and apparently 


to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No. 16 of March 1877. 


585. The Bangall.—The word Bang§li is applied to any native of Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our offices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these men and are not properly 
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caste statistics, the Bengalis of the Panjab being of various castes, though 
generally I helieve either Brahmans or Kéyaths. But in the Panjab there is a 
distinct criminal tribe known as Bangali, who are said 10 have emigrated from 
Hushyfrpur to Kangra in which district they are chiefly to be found. They 
_ ave not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been returned in our Census tables as Bangali by vaste ; and as th y are some- 
times sail 10 bea Sénsi clan and as the word Bangéli seems to he applied 
in some districts to all Kanjars and in others to all Sipfdas or snake-charmers, 
Hi is probable that the Kangra Bangyilis are not a separate caste. 1 sve that in 
the Dehli division Bangdlis have been included with Séusis. Mr. Christie 
writes: “The Bangélis have very probably been included with Jogis in 
“the returns, 'Theve are a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. 'They 
“keop dows and donkeys and exhibit snakes, eat all sorts of vermin, and have 
“a dialect of their own, Their women dance, sing, and prostitute then- 
“selves, They are not. criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
“of kidnapping boys tu sell to Hindu mahants (sic). The name is also 
“apphed generally to Musalmén jugelers. 7? 

586, Other criminal tribes. —The Tagus of Kurndl and the upper dodh 
of the Ganges and Janna are admitted! y Brahmans, and have probably 
returned themselves as such! ‘Peo is merely used to denote a section of 
that caste which has taken to picking pockets and potty theft. Chey steal 
only by day and seclude their women. They wear the ganeo or sacred thread, 
They have lately heen declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must: be 
distinguished from the ‘Tagas, also a Brahminival tribe of the same parts, 
who are peaceful avricitarists. Lt is said that the mame is properly ‘Paka, but 
Tou is the form in common use, 

The Gurmangs are an insignificant classy of criminals found in’ the 
Rawalpindi distuict, where some of then are registered as criminals. They 
do not appear inoue returns, nor can To say under what caste they have 
returned themselves. 

The Kanjars (Caste No. 135) will presently be described in section 590, 
Dhey appear to be often criminal in their habits, more especially in the neigh- 
hourhood of Dehli. 

The Dumnas and Chuhras (Caste Nos, 44 and 44) are described in 
sevtions 997 to GU, Many of the Diinnas of the Jamun hills and the there 
plans immediately below them are professional thieves. OL criminal Chulrds 
appear to be two distinct classes, those of the Dehli territory and those 
of the western sub-montane districts, each of which uses a separate argot 
peculiar to itself. 

The Rawals (Caste No, 80) have buen desuribed in section 028, and are 
often professional criminals. In fact the same may be said of alinost everv 
one of the lowest castes, as well as of (he vagrant classes next to be disengsed. 

THE GIPSY TRIBES. 

587, The Gipsy tribes,—-The vip.y tries, for which the fivures will be 
found in Abstruct No. 98 on the opposite payze,® are hardly to he distinguished *P. 28¢- 
from those whom ] called the wandering aud criuinal tribes. They too are 
vagrants and outcasts, aud they too are hereditary workers in grass, straw, and 
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' Mr. Christie states, however, that the term Tagu is offen used to include Jhf{nwars, oF 
rather Diinwars, as well as Urélimans, 
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the like. . But I have classed as Gipsies, for want of a better distinction, those 

tribes who perform in any way, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 

about bears and moikeys, and so forth. The gipsy, and apparently all the 

vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils ard oftc 1 appeal fo cvleals. A 

common form of ordeal is thatthe accused stands in a pond witn a pole in hie 

hand. Ata given signal he ducks his head ; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 70 paces distant. Jf the aceused 
ean keep under water while the 140 paces there aud back are accomp hed, he 
is acyuitted, lf not, he has to snbmit fo such penalty as the couneil may 

Impose. 

[P. 315] 588, The Nat and Bazigar (Caste Nus.98 and 89).—The Nat is the 
typical gipsy of the Panjih. Tt is possible that there may be properly some 
distinction between the Nat and the Béizigar; but the two werds are 
eynonymous in veneral parlance, and T shall disenss the figures together. Tn 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
returned separately. Béztvar is Persian word meaning © he who dees bei” 
or any sort of game or play, but it ix applied only to jugelers and acrobats. 
Some say that the Bézipar is u tumbler andthe Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
thaf the Bazivar is a jugyler as wellas an acrohat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name ; others again say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the Bizigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported) from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat. iz the caste to which both classes 
belong, and Bazigar an oveupational term. Tn the Dehli and Hissfr divisions 
the woid used for Bazigar is Badi, a term which is apparently qnite unknown 
in any other part of the Panjab except Ambala; and J have classed Badi and 
Bazigar tog: ther. 

The Nats then, with whom T include the Bazigars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant habits who wander about with their families, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a dime in the vicinity of large villages or towns, and con- 
structing temporary shelters of grass. In addition to practising acrobatic 
feats and conjuriny of a low «lass, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale; and in the centre of the Panjab are said to act. as Mirasis, 
‘hough thia is perhaps doubtfnl. They often practise surgery and phrysie 
ina small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
are sald to he divided into two main classes; those whose males only 
perform a» acrohats, and those whose women, called Kabttri, perform and 

{P. 816] prostitute themselves. Nbout. three-quarters of thetr number returned then 

selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmins, They mostly marry 
by phera, and urn the dead ; but thev are really onteasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and cat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Gum Tee Bahadur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Tantiman or the monkey god, the last hecause of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
Marwar ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they are apparently almost unknown. The large numbers returned in 
Bahawalpur and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as 
Bazigars, is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a Raja and 
Rani, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musalinén 
Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their married women ; and 
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.vi_ es for Districts and States. 





PROPORTION PER 1,000 oF ToTAL POPULATION, 
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when a Nat woman marries, the first: child is either given to the grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother’s gains as a prostitute, or is redeem- 
ed by payment of Rs. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (sce helow). Another, and more prohahle avcount 
is, that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
which the Musalm4n Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
mairy as many women as he can procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 


589. The Perna (Caste No, 164).— The Pernas are also a vagrant tribe of 
gipsies, excecdingly similar to the Nats or Bazigars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not. The Perna women are said to be 
jugglers and tumblers, and generally perform their acrobatic feats holding 
a sword or knife to their throats ; but their characteristic ovcnpation is dancing 
and singing vather than tambling. The men apparently do not perform, but 
merely pluy the drm for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bézfgar, for 
some Pernas are said to he Chihra by vaste. It is possible that they are a true 
caste, hut like many of the vagrant tribes will admit strangers to their frater- 
nity on payment. They are almost all Musalméins, and are said to marry by 
nikdh. They are said to be divided into two classes, ddratd?¢ and teratdls, 
from the sort of music to which they dance, éé/ meaning a “beat,” in nousic, 
TF so, the musi: with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiosity. They are probably found almost all over the Provinve except in 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been ‘fuchaded 
with Bazigar, and perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, though my 
papers do not show if. 


590. The Kanjar (Caste No. 135),—1 have taken a liberty with these 
igures which is 1 think justified hy my information. The Kanjar of the 
Dehli territory, or as he seems to be called in the Ambfla division the 
Jalhid, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Perna ; and in that part of 
the country a pimp or prostitnte is called Kanchan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panjab the word Kanchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Nanjars is apparently not found, and Kanjar is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus L found Kanchan and Kanjar 
‘(including Jallfd) separately returned for the Dehli, Iliss4r, and Ambila 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of the Province. Now prostitutes are 
found all over the Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanchan of the three 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Panjab, under the head Kanchan (Caste No. 96), and left only the Kanjar of 
the Dehli territory under the head we are now discussing. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmans, while the Kanjars are all Tindus except in Sirsa ; and 
it is probable that the Musalmén Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
heen classed as Kanchan, and that the Hindus shown as Kanchan are really 
Kanjars. : 

The Kanjars of the Dehli territory are a vagrant tribe who wander about 
the country catvhing and eating jackals, lizards and the like, making rope and 
other articles of grass for sale, and curing houils and other diseases. They parti- 
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TMr, Christie, ov the other band, who isa guod uuthority, says that the fact is exactly the 
reverse of this, 
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cularly make the grass brushes used by weavers! They are ssid to divide their 
girls into two classes : one they marry themselves, and them they do not prosti- 
tute ; the other they keop for purposes of prostitution. ‘S‘he Jallids of Ambfla 
are said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called Jallad or “ skinners,” from geld, “ skin.” The Kanjars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, though they are wecossarily 
outcasts, They worship Mata, whom they also coll Kéli M&i ; but whether 
they refer to KAli Devi or to Sitale does not appear ; mos* probably to the 
former. They also reverence Giga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Panjab head- 
quarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kanjars are uot merely a Bawaria 
tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panj&bi word Kanjar. The 
words Kanjar and Bangali also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kanjars will be found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Panjab Police. In that pamphlet they are called 
Bawarias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
Béwaria, and not with Nat and Perna. 


591. The Hesi (Caste No, 167).—The Hesi appears to share with the 
Lohar the distinction of being the only castes recognised ainong the Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intermarrying 
freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spiti, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returncd themselves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis arc Hindus, whereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 


The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 
“The men play the pipes and kettle-druam, while the women dance and sing 
“and play the tambourine. They are (in Lahul and Spiti) the only class that 
“owns no land. ‘The Beda no land and the dog no load? is a proverbial 
“saving.” Te is called “the 18th caste,” or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one will cat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
is ‘eriors for he himself will not eat. from the hands of a Lohfr or of a 
Nath, the Kulu equivalent for Jogi. He is ordinarily a beggar, but some- 
times engages in petty trade; and to calla transaction “a Hest’s bargain ”’ 
is to implv that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the word is 
sometimes spelt, is found in Kangra, Mandi, and Suket. To the figures of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, ‘Table VIII B. 


592, The Garris (Caste No. 177)—The Garris are returned in Sialkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling actors and mountcbanks, 
mostly Hindu, who Lave their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not unfre- 
quently found in the Baijwét or plain country under the Jammu hills. 


598. The Qalandari (Caste No. 121).—The Qalandari is the Kalender 
of the Arabian Nights. He is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. But the 


1 The Kdchband, who make these brushes, are said to be a section of the Kanjara who have 
given up prostitution, form # separate guild, and will not marry with the other sections of the 
tribe, 
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word is generally used in the Panjab for a monkey-man; and I have classed 
him here instead of with fagirs. I believe that some of them have a sort 
of pretence to a religious character ; but their ostensible occupation is that 
of leading aloni. bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and they are 
sald, like the Kanjars, io make clay pipe-howls of superior quality. The 
numbers returned are small except in Gurgéon, where the figures are sus- 
piciously large’; but it is probable that many of these men have returned 
themselves simply as fugirs. The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon the subject. 


594. The Baddutr (Caste No. 150).--A gipsy tribe of Musalméng 
returned from the centre of the Pan jab, chiefly in the upper valleys of the 
Sutlej and Befis. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Imam Shafi, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of cating the crocodile, tortoise and frog. 
They are considered outeasts by other Mahomedans. They work in straw, 
make pipe-bowls, and their women bleed by cupping. They also are said to 
lead about bears, and occasionally to travel as pedlars. They are said to 
have three clans, Wahle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 


595. The Gandhila (Caste No. 158).—The Gandhflas area low vagrant 
tribe, who are said by Elliott to he “a few degrees more respectable than the 
Béwarias,” though | fancy thatin the Panjab their positions are reversed. 
They wandcr about bare-headed and hare-footed, beg, work in grass and straw, 
catch quails, clean and sharpen knives and swords, cut wood, and generally 
do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
parts they lead about performing bears; but this IT doubt. They have curious 
traditions which are reported to me from distant parts of the Province, ° 
regarding a kingdom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not 
{o wear shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 


THE SCAVENGER CASTES. : 
596. The Scavenger Castes.— Abstract No. 99* on the next page shows *P, 291. 

the distribution of this class, in which I have included Chihra, Dhfinak, and 92: 
Khatik. The class is numerical] y and twconemically one of the most im- 
portant in the Province, for the Chdhras are only exceeded in number by the 

Jat, Rajput, and Brahman, while they occupy a very prominent position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjab. But socially they are the 
lowest of the low, even lower pethaps than the vagrant Sfnsi and the gipsy 
Nat, and as a rule can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of the social 
ladder, though some sections of the clan have mounted the first one or two 
steps. Their hereditary occupation is scavengering, sweeping the houses and 
Streets, working up, carrying to the fields, and distributing manure, and in 
cities and in village houses where the women are strictly secluded, removing 
night soil. They alone of all classes Keep thoge impure animals, pigs and fowls ; 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that; have died 

of disease or by natural death. Together with the vagrants and gipsies they 

are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, frou which they make winnow- 
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_ | Mr, Channing suggests that these mon a be the fagirs of the shrine of Shah Chokha, a 
saint much venerated by the Meos; insomuch that the abduction of a married woman from the 


a ms the saint is held to be allowable, Shah Chokha being suid to have given the woman to the 
abductor. 
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Abstract No. 99, showing the Scavenger Castes—concluded. 
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ing pans and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned scavengering and 
taken to lvather-work and even to weaving, and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two stvps in the social grades, as in the latter vase they pass over 
the leather-workers. But to secure the full benelit of this change of oveu- 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently deseribed. 1t is probable that they «re essentially 
of aboriginal origin ; but there is little doubt that the aboriginal nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
Seale of occupatious or have in any way been degraded vo the towest level. 
The disiribution of the cluss will be noticed as each of the three cartes is dis- 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced Ly menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 


597, The Chuhra (Caste No. 4).—The Chuhra or Bhangi of Hindustan! 
is the sweeper and scavenger par excel/ence vf the Panjab, is found throughout 
the Province except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to be described. He is comparatively rare on the frontier, where he is, I 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns ; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amyitsar divisions and [aridkot where much of the agricultural labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with respect to field-work which 
is held in the cast of the Province hy the Chamér. For the frontier, however, 
the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
Chibras and Kuténas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the cast of the Provinee he sweeps the houses and 
village, cosdects the cowdung, pats it into sakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the general 
village messenger (Lchbur, Baldi, Buldhar, Daura). He also makes the 
chhdj or winnowing pan, and the sere or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in the field. He claims the flesh of such dead animaly 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-fouted belonying to the Chamér. But 
his ovcupations change somewhat with his religion ; and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entrics of our schedules 1 have included under the 


bead ef Chthra :— 
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' They prefer to call themselves Chdébra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious, 
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“These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table VIII shows that 
the Hindu Chthra, that is to say the Chihra who follows the original religion 
of the vaste and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Panjéb plains: but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the great cities of Rawalpindi, Multén and Peshéwar. His religion is sketched 
in Part VIII of the Chapter on Religion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received traditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that Bala Shah, one of the Chihra Gurus, is another name 
for Bél Mik, a hunter of the Karnél district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the Ramayana. The Rishi wished to 

reseribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 

AM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you say it fast 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other guru is Lal Beg ; and 
they still call their priests Lalgurus. They generally marry by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

598. The Sikh Chuhra —Mazbiand Rangreta.—The second and third 
entries in the table of the last paragraph, vtg., Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Chuibras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chihra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VITIA are the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
classed as Chuhras. Sikh Churas are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately cast and south-cast of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 
Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
Sikhism (see further, page 154). The Mazbis take the péhul, wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, pone performing all the other offices hereditary to the 
Chuhra caste. Their great Guru is Teg Bahfdur, whose mutilated body was 
brought back from Dehli by Chihras who were then and there admitted to 
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the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as . 


religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
religious ceremonies, They often intermarry with the Lal Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra. They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazbis. The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
only in Ambd4la, Lédhiana and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Rangretas have very generally abandoned scavengering for leather 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 
the hills Rangreta is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 
or Liléri to duos the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will often call any Chuhra whom they wish tu please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
3 current Ranyreta, Guru kd beta, or “the Rangreta is the son of the 
ru.’ 

599.—The Musalman Chuhra—Musalli, Kutana, &c.—Almost all the 
Chuihras west of Lahore are Musalméns, and they are very commonly called 
Musalli or Kutana, the two terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Kutfina being chiefly used inthe south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 
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In Sirsa the converted Chihra is called Dindér or “ faithful ’ as a term of 
respect, or Khojah, a eunuch, in satirical allusion to his circumcision, or, a8 
sometimes interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvation But it appears 
that in many parts the Musalmén Chthra continues to be called Chuihra so 
long as he eats carrion or removes night-soil, and is only promot:d to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits, the Musalli being considered 
distinctly a higher class than the Chihra. On the other hand the Musalli of 
the frontier towns dces remove night-soil. On the Peshiwar frontier the 
Musalli is the @rave-digger as wellas the sweeper, and is said to bs some- 
times called Shahi Khel, though this latter titlh would seem to be more 
generally used for Chahras who have settled on the upper Tndus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Kuténas presently to be deserbed. 

Kutaéna, or as itis more commonly called in the villages Kurtana’, 
is the name usually given toa class of Musalman swecpers who have settled 
on the bank of the lower Indus, have given up svavengering and eating 
carrivn, and taken to making ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kurténag 
even cultivate land on their own account. So long as they do no scavenger- 
ing the Kurténas are admitted to religious equality hy the other Mahomedans. 
1 think it is not impossible that the Kurténas of the Indus banks are a distinct 
caste from the Bhangi and Chthra of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 

600. Divisions of the Chuhras—The Chithra divisions are very 

numerous, but the larger sections 


Se aca oe returned in our schedules only include 
HOMES SENIORS: about half the total number. Some of 
Suhotra ... 79,551 | Sindhu yys95 the largest are shown in the margin. 
Gil .. 77,013 ; Chhapriband 18,872 The greater number of them are evi- 
Bhatti... 44,486; Untwal  .. 18,781 dently nained after the dominant tribe 
Khokhar 39,751 , Kandabari 17,623 : 
Mattu  ... 36,746 | Hans, _. 13,234 whomthey or their ancestors served. 
Kharn —... 26,654 ' Khosar ... 13,180 The Sahotra is far the most widely 
Kaliyina . 25,814; Borat ==. 12,585) distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
Ladhar = .. 24,199 ' Dhariwal ... 5,617? 5 Khokhar are the principal tribs in 


i 


Sop sees epee mee oem = — the Multan and Rawalpindi divisions. 
The other seem to be most largely returned from the Lahore and Annritgar 
divisions. Those who returned themselves as Chthras and Musallis  res- 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include both. The 
Kurténas returned no large tribes. 

601. The Dhanak (Caste No. 43).—The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hissar divisions and the eastern portion of the Phtlkifin States. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustfin and not of the Panjib proper. Sir 
H. Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hanters is an offshoot from the Dhdnaks, and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit dhanushka, abowman. The 
Panjéb Dhdnaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference between 
their avocations and those of the Chihras would appear to be that the 
Dhanaks, while they will do general scavengering, will not remove night- 
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am ensdrteerscper arene ohienh tn etanenememnemmmnmanmmmiel ‘ra YE ES a 
1 There is said to be a respectable agricultural caste of this uame in Derah Isnidil Khén, who 
must be distinguished from the sweeper Kurténa, 
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_ soil, and that a great deal of weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the Chihras, they are generally village menials proper, having customary . 
rights and duties.» The Chihras are said to look down upon the Dh&naks ; 
but they are apparently on an cquality, as neither will eat the leavings of 
the other, though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except SAnsis, 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh or 
Musalmén Dhinaks, and their religion would appear to be that of [P. 320] 
the Chiihras, as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is L4l Guru, another name for Lil Beg the sweeper Guru. But they are 
7) to burn their dead. They marry by phera and no Bréhman will 
officiate. 


602. The Khatik (Caste No. 87).—This also is a caste of Hindustdén, and 
is found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone, Patiéla, and Sirsa, But 
it has apparently followed our troops into the Panjab, and is found in most 
of the large vantonments or in their neighbourhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalinfn religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Pésis, and indeed arc sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workers, though 
they ovcupy a social position distinctly inferiorto that of the latter. They 
are great keepers of pigs and poultry, which a Chamér would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang. The Khatik, however, tans only sheep and 
goat skins (so at least Iam informed by some Lahore Khatiks and Cham- 
rang’s) using salt and the juice of the Madar (Calotropis procera), but no 
lime ; while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime, and does 
not dye leather. Itis probable, however, that Chamrang is more the name 
of an vecupation than of a caste. The Khatik is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goats and twist their hair into waistbands for sale; and even 
occasionally to act as butcher, but this last seems improbable from his low 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the same lime the infor- 
mation that I have received is very conflictine, and it may be that I have 
put the Khatik too low, and that he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So faras I van make out, the fact is that the Khatik of 
the cast is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tannei, the latter 
oveupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamrang, 
seclion 609). Mr. Christie tells me that the I[indn Khatik pig-keeper 
a Parbi immigrant ; while the Musalinfn Khatik tanner of the Panjab proper 
is nothing more than a Chamér who has adopted Islim and given up 
working in cowhide. 


THE LEATHER-WORKERS AND WEAVERS. 


608. The leather-workers and weavers.—Next above the scavenger 
classes in social standing come the workers in leather, and above them again | 
the weavers, Abstract No. 100 on the opposite page* gives the distribution 4p, 298, 
of both groups. I have taken them together; for though there is a wide 9 
distinction hetween the typical leather-worker or Chamér and the typical 
weaver or Julfha, yet they are connected by certain sections of the leather- 
working classes who have taken to weaviny and thus risen in the social 
scale, just as we found in the case of some of the scavengering classes. It 
is probable that our figures for Chamér and Mochi really refer to the same 
caste, while Chamrang and Dabgar are perhaps merely names of occupations. 
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The group forms an exceedingly large proportion of the populatior. in the 
eastern districts and States 3s | under the hills, where the Chaméar is the 
field-labourer of the villages. Butinthe central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chihra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is mucu less numevous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, 1s naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where mnch of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working: castes. 


604, The Chamar (Caste No 5).—The ChaméAr is the tanner and _ leather- 
worker of North-Western !ndia, and in the western parts of the Panjab he 
is called Mochi whenever br is, as he generally is, a Musalmin, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit 
Charmakdra or “ or worker in ndes.”? But in the east of the Province he 
is far more thar. a leather-worke:. He is the general coolie and field labourer 
of the villages ; and a Chamar, if asked his caste by au Englishman at any 
rate, will answer “‘ Coolie” as often as “ Chamér.”! They do all the degdr, 
or such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it. 
They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chthras. They 
make and mend shocs, thongs for the cart, and whips and other leather work ; 
and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying cach cultivating association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary ducs in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and suutheast of the Panjab the village Chamars also doa great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Chamars stand far 
above the Chthras in_sovial position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say: “Do 
“not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamér,”’ one being as 
unusual as the other. Their woinen are celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality fora Chamfrni. Sherring 
bas a long disquisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindtstdén than in the 
Panjab. 


. on 605. Miscellaneous entries classed 
eal tse ae Bes es aa as Chamars.—Under the head Chamér, 
unia vee : ane I have included the schedule entries 


shown in the margin. 


The Dhed appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Chamér. But in the Panjéb, as also [ under- 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any “low fellow,” 
and is especially applied to a Chamér. 





1 Why is a Chamér always addressed with “Oh Chamér ke ” instead of “Ob Chamér,” as 
any other caste would be P 
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The Bunla appears only in the Lidhidna district, and is applied to a Sikh [P. 82 
Chamér who has given up leather-work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 


The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehli division. 
He is at least as often a Chahra as a Chamér, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamér clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 


The Dosad is a Purbi tribe of Chamdrs, and has apparently come into the 
Panj&b with the troops, being returned only in Dehli, Lahore, and Ambala. 


The Rahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamir 
who, like the Bunia, has taken to weaving ; but unfortunately part of my 
Rahtias are Musalmin. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamar or Chuhra,! 


606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia.—lIt will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called R4mdasia 
after Guru Rim Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamars to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramdasia Chamérs have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom ; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Ramdasia are often vonfused with 
the Raidési 01 Rabddsi Chamdrs. The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pahul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Ndénakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the paul ; and are followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rab Das, himeclf 
a Chanér. They are apparently as true [indus as any Chamérs can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion, with the Ramdésias. (See further, 
paragraph 608.) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19).—The word Mochi 
is properly the nainc cf an ovcupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but be alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, aa 
distinguished from a volour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjab the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a Mussalmén Chamar ; and the 
' Mochi there is what the Chaméar is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushydrpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
or social communion by the other Musalméns. In the west of the Panjab, 
however, the Chamér or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the cast. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and Jeather-worker, and his numbers are proportivnally less than when 
a large part of the field-work 1s done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly duc to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, says thai: so soon as a Chamar, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social scale and assumes the more respectable 


‘So I am told, Mr, Wilson, howevor, says that he has never heard the word used. 


*P. 106- 
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name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbially unpunctnal in rendering service, 
and there is a saying, “The Mochi’s to-morrow never comes.” To the figures. 
for Mochis must beedded those who are shown im Abstract No. 72 (page 
224%) as having returned themselves as Jats. 


608, Divisions of Chamars and Mochis..—The tribes of the Chamfr caste ar. innumerable, 
and some of them very large. It does not 





a ad ce es ; seam worth wtile to give any tabular states 

| CuaMan AXD MOCHI | ment, as to include anything lik: even half 

TEIUES, | ~—s the total number a very long lixt would have 

TRIBE. | to be shown. Fut it is worth while compar- 


Chamérs, | Mochi. ing the figures for Chamars and Mochis for 
a fow of the laryest tribes, This is done in 
the margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
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1. Jatia ah 58,088 found in any numbers among the Chamérs of 
9, Raiddsi . | 61,616 the Dehli and Hissfr divisions, Nos. 4 and 7 
8. Chéndar me $2,061 are the principal ones of the Ambéla division 
4, Chauhén - 21,390 while these two last, .ogether with Nos, 8 to 
5, Chaméar as 7,893 18, are found in the JAlandhar division. 
6. Golia 2 1,178 Among the Mochis the Bhatti and Chauhan 
”. Bhatti i 16,286 tribes are the most numcrous, 

8. Mahmi i 7,840 It is obvious that many of these tribal 
9, Phindwél a 5,328 names are merely taken from the dominant 
10, Jal Sa 8,826 race in whose service the tribe was formed. 
11. Batoi Ae 19,096 Rimdasia ig of course a religious and not a 
12. Badhan ae 18,763 tribal division; and doubtless many of the 
18. Sindhu a 18,889 sub-divisions returned arc morely clans, and 
14, Hir hue 12,860 included in the larger tribes. This last point 
15. Bains oe 6,591 will be shown in the dotailed tables. But it 
16, Ghameri a 2,715 a appears that the Chamars of the Eastern 
17, Rémdésia si 28,034 a Panjab may: ho broadly divided into five great 
18, Bhiti 7” 648 2,770 sections, the Jatia, the Raidisi, the Chamér, 
19. Kathéna oe “8 3,585 the Chandar, and the Golia ot Raigar, no one 


of which intermarries with tho others, The 
Jatia are found in greatest numbers about the 
neighbourhood of Dehli and Gurgéon, ‘hey work in horse and camel hides, which are an abomi- 
zation to the Chandar, probably as having the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word 
Jat (hard ¢), a camel-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaur 
Bréhmans, which would put them above all other Chamirs, who have to be content with the minis« 
trations of the ou(vast Chamarwa Brdhman. The Raidasi or Rabdési Chamérs are named after Rai 
Dés Bhagat, himself a Chamér, 2 contemporary of Kabir, and like hima disciple of Réménand. 
They cre the prevalent trite in Karnal and the neighbourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections ; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section of many of the menial castes in the Kas- 
tern Panj&b, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Chamdar 
comes between the Jatia and the Golia, and is the prevalent tribe further west, about Jélandhar 
and Ludhiéna, Tho Chindar is the highest ofall, aud is said in Dehli to trace ita origin from 
Benares, probably from some association with Kabir. Itis the principal section in Hiseér and 
Sirsa, They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatike, and working only in 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless similar tribal distinctions among the Chamérs of the 
central districts ; but. I have no information regardin g them. 


609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113).—Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupational term, Chamrangs being Chamfars by caste. The figures of Table 
VIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns, Chamrang being returned in Jargest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 
stain or dye leather, but only tans it, rangna,.s applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to “tan.”? He tans ox and buffalo hides only, and 
soe) not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
602. 


610. The Dabgar (Caste No 169).—The Dabgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and gh¢ are carried and stored. He is said to 
be a separate caste in the North-West Provinces ;. but the word implies, at 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an occupation which, 
in Sidlkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chamrangs and Chubras. 


611. The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66).—The Koli of the hills will 
be disvussed when the hill menials are treated of ; hut the figures include a 
certain number of people who prohably belong to a wholly different caste from 
them. The former are probably of true Kolian origin ; while the latter, that 
is to say all those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Hissar divisions, be- 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Chamars, the head- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whose usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are commonly classed with Chainfrs in the district in which they are 
found, but.are distinguished from the indigenous Cham4rs by the fact of 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Chamér-Juléhas. Mr. Benton says : “ The Chamér-Juléhas have no 
“ share in the village skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very 
“glad to be entered ainong the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.” I very much doubt whether 
this is generally true, Asa rule the substitution of weaving for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not. obtain the services of Bréhmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 663), 


612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9).—The weavers proper, of which 
the Juléha as he is called in the east and the Péoli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the type, arean exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the western districts where no weaving is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the Juisha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Myr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settlement of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the Juléhas and Chamérs are probably 
the same by origin, the distinction between them having arisen from diver- 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The Juliha does not work in impure 
leather, he cats no carrion, he touches no carcascs, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Mugalmén as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, the Chaméar is a menial, the Jul@ha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be -that the word Juléha, which isa pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Ténti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli-Juléhas, 
Chamfr-Julfhas, Mochi-Jul4has, Ramdési-Julfhas, and so forth ; and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Juléhas pure and simple. 


The Julfha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissér 
divisions, where his place is taken by K oli or Chumfr-Juléha and Dhanak ; and 
is hardly known in the Derajat, where probably the Jat docs most of the weav- 
ing. (See also figures of Abstract No. 72, page 224*). In the rest of the Pro- 
vince he constitutes some 3 to 4 per vent. of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in Kéngra and Dehli, and often Hindu in Karnal, Ambala, 
and Hoshyérpur ; but on the whole some 92 per cent. of the Juldhas are 
Musalmfin. The Sikhs are few in number. 


The Juléha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary dues, 
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He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 
maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is onc of the nost turbulent classes of the community, There is a 
proverbial saying: “ iTuw should a weaver he patient ?”’ Indeed the ~ontrast 
between the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness vf the class 
is often used to point a prover : “ A weaver ly trade, and his name is Fatah 
“ Khan (‘victorious chief.’) ’ “ Lord preserve us! The weaver is going out 
“hunting!” “ Tlimself a weaver,and he has a Saiyad for his servont !? 
© What! Pathd&us the bond servants of weavers! "’ and so forth. 


618. Divisions of Julahas.—The Juldha sub-divisions are exccedingly numerous, but the 
names of most of the larger ones ace taken from 
dominant land-owning tribes, I note some of the larg- 
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JULAHA DIVISIONS, ext in the margin. The Bhattis are very widely 
distributed ; the Khokhars are chicfly found west of 

1. Bhatti aes . 60,555 Lahore: the Janjias and Awdnsin the Rawalpindi 
2 YVhokhar ,.. 38,672 division, the Sindhus in th Amritsar and Lahore 
3. Janjua ne .. 22,150 — divisons, and the Jaryals in Kangra. The Kabirbansi 
4. Sindhu jas ». 18,724 are returned for Ambila and Kéngra, and apparently 
5 Kahfrbansi ... ... 11,222 — this word has become a true tribal name and now in- 
G6. Awan - ..  §$,832 cludes Musalman Julélas. It is derived from the 
7. Jaryal et 5,984 great Rhagat Kabir of Benares who was himself a 


Juliha, and whose teaching most of the Hindu Julé- 
has profess to follow. The eastern Julabas are said 
to be divided in two great sections, Deswih, or those of the country, and Tel, the latter being 
supposed to be descended from a Juldha who married a Teli woman, The latter are socially inferior 
to the former, nthe Jamna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gangapdri) anda Multani 
section, the former being found only ix. the Jamna valley and the latter on tha borders of the 
Malwa. The weaver appears to be called Golah in Peshawar and Késbiin Hazara, 


614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73).—-The Gadaria is the shepherd and 
goatherd of Hindustan, and is almost. confined to the Jamna zone of the 
Panjib. But even in that part of the Province he has almost ceased to be 
distinctively a shepherd, as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own flocks, and has become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kambalia as Gadaria. ‘The Gadarias are Hindu almost without 
exception. | 

615. The Kanera (Caste No. 170).—A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only un the lower courses of the Satluj, Chanéb, and Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
aid their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but they have now taken 
to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They are a low caste, slightly 
but only slightly superior in standing and habits to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river banks. “A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghulém 
“ Fatimah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
“ pigs.) 1” 


WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 
616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks.—Abstract No. 101 below* gives 


*P 804 the figures for this great group, in which 1 have included the Jhinwar, the 


806 


MAachhi, the Bhatyara, the Bharbhinja, and the Mall4h. It is generally be- 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kahér being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, Jhinwar in the east of the Panjéb where they 
are for the most part Hindu, and Mf&chhi in the west of province where they are 
mostly Musalmén. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they are most 
numerous in proportion to total population in the western and central district, 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Watermen 
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which are traversed by the great Panjab rivers, where too they assist largely in 
agricultural labour, besides finding more extensive occupation as cooks among a 
Musalm4n population wit] no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper, like must of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhinwars ; 
west of Lahore as Méchhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing 
of the menial classes, and the Bhishti is proverbially a good servant. Bhatyéra, 
Bharbhtnja, and Mall&h are names of occupations merely, but of occupations 
which are followed almost if not quite exclusively by the Jhinwar caste. 


617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15).—The Jhinwar, also called Kahfr in 
the east, and Mahra!, where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, waterman, fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Panjab. 
He carries palanguins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
shoulders ; and he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the 
cultivation of water-nuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part 
in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of the Province. Tle is a true village 
menial, receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets necded by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His occupations in the 
centre and west of the Province are 
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618. Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah.—The sub-divisions of 
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' Mahra seems to be a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often addressed as Jamadér. 
Mahdr is « synonym for “chief ” in the south-west of the Province, 
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619. The Machhi and Men (Caste No. 28).—Méchhi is, as I have 
said, only the weste-n name for the Musalmén Jhinwiar. In the Amritsar 
division those retiriing themselves as Machhi have been included under 
Jhinwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used ; 
and in the western districts both, where used at. all, are applied indifferently 
to the same person. But in parts of the Central Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the western Musalniin, the two terms are generally used dis- 
tinctively. The Méchhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save that he perforrns in the former parts of 
the Province a considerable part, of tie agricultural labour, while in the east 
he seldom actually works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom- 
ary duties ; though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when 
the rice is being planted ont, and so forth. But besides the oveupations 
already described fur the Jlinwar,' the Mfehhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Punjab proper. All the Déyas and Dayis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jiitnwar or M&chhi caste. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Panjféb proper, 
and at which the peasantry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost 
always in the hands of a M&chhi for Musalmans and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Derajat he is 
sometimes called Manjhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following the 
occupation of a fisherman; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Central and Western Panjéb, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these castes, where returned separately, have 
been classed ss Machhi, as have also the Samini or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigtr, Machhahra, Machhiyania, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Meus in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Tiahore and 3,095 in 
Gujranwala, while of those of the Multan division all but 180 are in Mont- 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to the middle Satluj. On the 
lower Indus, in Guijarét and lower Sindh Machhi seems to mean nothing more 
than fisherman. The figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) show that many 
of the Machhis of the Derajat have returned themselves as Jats. 


ENTRIES CLASSED AS MACHHI,. 
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620. The Bhatyara and Bharbhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108).—The 
Bhaty4ra is the baker and seller of ready-cooked food, who is to_be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 
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1 The carriage of burdens slung from a dangi or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the west 
of the Punjab. 
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almost withont exception, a Jhinwar by caste ; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhatydras have been classed either as Jhinwar or 


as M4chhi, so that our figures do not completely represent the entries in the [P. 826] 


schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes, Shersh&hi and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Sultfn Sher Sh&h and his son Salim Shah. Now that the railway has 
diminished their trade, the Bhatyéras are said to have taken to letting out 
yckkas and ponies for hire; and in the Derajat they are said to be the donkey- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than with the oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from d/atti, an oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guilds, the Bhatyaras appear in some parts to marry 
only among those following the same avocation.! The same may be said of 
the Bharbhduja, who is as his name implies a grain-parcher. He too is almost 
always a Jhinwar, but a small section of the Bharbhinjas are Kéyaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the Jhinwar 
or M&chhi. The Bharbhtnja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 
Indus Chatéri. 


621, The Mallah and Mohana (Caste No. 42).—The Mall4h is the boat- 
man of the Panjaih, and is natyrally found in largest numbers in those 
districts which include the greatest. length of navigable river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) that on the Indus he has often returned 
himself as Jat. He is, 1 believe, almost invariably a Jhinwar by caste, and 
very generally a Musalmén by religion ; though Mr. Wilson belicves that in 
Sirsa most of the Mallfls on the Satluj are by caste Jhabel g.v. He gene- 
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rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some other of 
the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
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Mohéna,| Téru, | Dren, | Such as fishing or growing water- 
nuts ; but he is not a village menial. 
Under the head Malléh have been 
va di ‘4p | 2.15, | Mmeluded those returning themselves 
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much a boatman as a fisherman. 
The word in Sanskrit means an 


estuary or confluence of waters. The Dren and Téru are found in the hills 
only, where they carry travellers across the rapid mountain torrents on 
inflated hides. The former arc said to be Musalmén and the latter Hindu. 
The word dres appears originally to mean the buffalo hide upon which the 
transit is made. In the Hill States 55 men returned as Darydi . have also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the Jhinwar 


‘It is noticeable that all those returned as Bhatyére aro Musalmén 3 probably because must 
Hindus, in the east of the Panjab at least, will not eat bread made and cooked by a Jh{nwar. 
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and Méchhi follow their avocations on land and the Malléh and Mohfna 
on water, all belonging to the same caste. 


622. The Dhinwar of the Jamma.—Along the left bank of Jamna below 
Dehli are settled a certain small number of people who call themselves Dhin- 
wars. They work as fishermen and hoatmen and some of them as Bhar- 
bhinjas, and have returne themselves in the present Census, partly as 
Jhinwars, but mostly as Malléhs. They appear to have moved xp the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, and to keep themeelves distinct fiom the 
indigenous Jhiuwars. ‘They are much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a orininal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. ‘They cultivate and even own a certain area of laud. They 
generally ‘travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begying, pilfering, 
and committing hurglary and theft on a large svale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seein to travel all over the Panjab, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drimk at their hands,—a sufficient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 


WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY. 


623.—The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay.—This group, of which 
the figures are given in Abstract No. 102 on the opposite page,* completes, 
with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carricr classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in s(onc, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In imost parts of the Panjab they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as ovcupation govs, Lut there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stune ig so svaree ; but 1 include among them the Kaj who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Thavi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-magon. The potters and brickmakers are a sufficiently 
Cistinet class, who are namerous in the Panjéb owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persiai wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of irrigation. 

624. The Lohar (Caste No. 22) —The Lohér of the Panjab is, as his 
name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving custoinary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. [fe is most numerous in pros 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes he is largely employed in field 
labour. He is, even if the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224T) be included, 
present in cingularly small fumbers in the Multén and Derajat divisions and in 
Bah4walpur ; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmith’s work in those parts, or perhaps the carpenter and the 
blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a menial ; and he 
is classed as an impure caste in so far that Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him, though not as an outcast hke the 
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Abstract No. 102, showing the Blacksmith, (p, 327} 
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scavenger. His impurity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, 
eprings solely from the nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though qn the 
other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. Itis not 
impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impurity.’ He appears to follow 
very generally the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 per cent. of the 
Loh&rs are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalméin. Most [p, 328) 
of the men shown as Lohars in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as Alingar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
N&lband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, the Lohér or blacksmith and the Kh&ti or carpenter are 
undistinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per- 
haps in most parts of the Panjéb the two intermarry. In Hushyérpur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohar-Tarkhan, and the son of a black- 
smith will often take to carpentry and vice versd ; but it appears that the 
castes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec- 
tions who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dhamfn, from 
dhamna “to blow,” and the Khatti from 4idt “wood.” In Gdjrénwila the 
same two sections exist ; and they are the two great Tarkh4n tribes also (see sec- 
tion 627). In Karnél a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Lohfrs may be divided into three main sections ; 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even Rajpat origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; secondly the 
Suthér Lobe or members of the Suthfr tribe of carpentcrs who have similarly 
changed their original oceupation ; and thirdly, the Gadiya Lohar, a ciass of 
wandering blacksiniths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the Province, who come up from Rajptténa and the North-West Provinces 
and travel about with their families and inplements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work which ure beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan. The tradition rans that the Suthdér Lohdrs, who are now 
Musgalmiin, were orign ally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suthér tribe (see sec- 
tion 627) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for- 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged then to work in tron instead of wood. 
The story is admitted by a section of the Lohfrs themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
Multéni Lobérs. The Jat and Suthar Lohars stand highest in rank, and the 
GAdiya lowest. Similar distinctions doubless cxist in other parts of the 
Panjab, but unfortunately I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
show very few Lohér tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Dhamfn found in Karnfl and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 


tribe. 

The Lohér of the hills is described in section 651 (sce also Tarkhén, sec- 
tion 627). 

625, The Sigligar (Caste No, 157).—The word Sigligar is the name of a 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are 
shown chiefly for the large towns and cantonments ; but many of them pro- 
bably returned themselves as Lohérs. — 


ee a 
t Colebrooke saya that the Karmakédra or blacksmith is classed in the Puré 
polluted tribes, € ms as one of the 
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626. The Dhogri (Caste No. 153) —These are the iron miners and smelters 
of the hills, an outcast and impure people, whose name is perliaps derived from 
dhonkne “ bellows ,”’ and it is possible that their name is rather Dhonkri than 
Dhogri. Their statusis much the same as that of the Chamér or Dimna. 
They are returned only in Kangra and Chamba. 


627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. 111).—The Tarkhan, better known as Barhéi 
in the North-West Provinces, Barhi in the Jamna distzicts, and Kh&ti in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the curpenter of the Province. Like the Lonar he is a 
true village menial, mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them ail except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I nave already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohfr ; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately Jats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
The Khati of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status tothe Lohfr who is the latter only. The Tarkhén is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 
Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must however, be inciuded. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the Thavi (q. v.) and perhaps also by the Lohér. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Barhi or 
Khati; and also some 600 Kharédis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. Iam told thatin the Jamna districts the 
Barhi considers himself superior to his western brother the Kh4ti, and will 
not interma*ty with him ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the formerdo. The Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill Menials. The Raj or bricklayer is said to be very gen- 





Tuibrs OF TARKUANS erally a Tarkhén. 

, ae oe The tribes of Tarkhén are 
1. Shingra ... 9,518 | 7, Netdl ... 2764] but ; 7 
2. Dhaman ... 71,519} 8, Janjia ,., 12,576 merous, pul as & rule sma . 
3, Khatti ... 19,071] 9, Thiru ,.. 2,822] I show some of the largest in the 
4, Siawan  ,.,. 1,982 | 10, aera ae margin, arranged in the order as 
5. Gade vw. 2209/11, Bhatti... 18,83 : : “ 
6 Mathéru |. 6,971] 12, Bogi Khel. 2212] they occur from cast to west. 


No. | is chiefly found in the Dehli 
wid Hissdr divisions; Nos. 2 and 3 in Karn4l, the Ambdla and Jalandhar 
divisions, Patidla, Nébha, Faridkot, and Firozpur; No. 4 in Jdlandhar and 
Sidlkot ; No. 5 in Amritsar; No. 6 in Ludhidna, Amritsar,and Lahore ; 
No. 7 in Hushyarpur; No. 8 in the Rawalpindi division ; No. 9 in Gurddspur 
and Sialkot ; Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Mult&n divisions ; 
No. 12 in Hazara. The carpenters of Sirsa are divided in two great sections, 
the Dhaman and the Khati proper, and the two will not intermarry. These are 
also two great tribes of the Lohars (g. v.). The Dhamans again include a tribe 
of Hindu Tarkh&ns called Suthdr, who are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of their caste. 
They say that they came from Jodhpu, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-free grants in Bikaner. These men say that the Musalman 
Multéni Lohdrs described in section 62+ originally belonged to their tribe ; 
the Suthér Tarkhéns, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Multéni Lohars than with the Khétis,and many of their clan sub-divisions 
are identical with those of the former; and some of the Lohfrs who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the community of caste. Suthér is in Sindh 
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the common term for any carpenter. It is curious that the Bérhis of Karnél 
are also divided into two great sections, Dese and Multéni. The Sikh 
Tarkhans on the Patidla border of Sirsa claim B&gri origin, work in iron as 
well as in wood, and intermarry with the Lohdrs. (See supra under Lohars.) 


628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132)—The Kamangar, or as he is commonly [P. 329] 
called in the Panjéh Kamayar, is as his name implies a how-maker ; and with 
hiin I have joined the Tirgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 
to be merely a hill name for the Rangsiz. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kangra, appear to be always 
Musalmén. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamangar has taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
Jacquer that can he put on in a lathe is generally applied by the Kharadi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kaméngar or by the 
Rangsdz ; and of two the Kaméngar does the fincr sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the ordinary Mistri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkhén. TI am not sure whether the Kamanyar can be called a distinct 


vaste ; but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhin, and also above 
the Rangs4z. 


629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149).—The ‘havi is the carpenter and stone- 
mason of the hills, just as the R&éj of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhén by caste. Wis principal occu- 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone ; and he also docs what wood work is required for them. He thus 
forms the connecting link between the workers in wood or ‘Tarkh4ns 
on the one hand, and the bricklayers and masons or Réjs on the other. 
Most unfortunately my offices have included the Thivis under the head 
Tarkliin, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed many of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed the same 
course, 40 that our figures are very incomplete In Gurdéspar 1,722 and 
in Sialkot 1,063 Thavis are thus included under Tarkhin. The Thévi is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social standing far above the Dai or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferio. critivating caste of the 
hills. Sardér Gurdial Singh gives the following t.formation taken down 
from a Thévi of Hushyaérpur :-—‘ An old man said he and his people 
“were of a Brihinan family, but had taken to stone-cutting and so had 
become Thavis, since the Bréhmans would no longer intermarry with them. 
That the Thévis include men who are Bréhmans, Rajputs, Kanets, and the 
‘like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thavi 
vaste, quite distinet from those who merely followed the oceupation of Thaivi 
* but retained their oziginal caste.’ The Thavi of the hills will not cat or 
intermarry with the Barhéi or Kharadi of the neighhourhood. Further details 
regarding his social position will be foand in section G5, the section treating 
of hill menials. 

680. The Raj (Caste No. 93).—R4éj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent- 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mimér is the 
corresponding Persian word, and 1 have included all who so returned them- 
selves under the head of R&j. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkhan. The Raj is returned only for the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Musalmén save 
in Dehli, Gurgéon and Kangra. Under R¢j I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are retrvrned from the Jdlandhar and 20 from ihe Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure that this is right ; for in Chamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to he a true caste, working generally as stone-masous, occasion- 
ally as carpenters, and not. unfrequently cultivating land. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate quarying. 


631, The Khumra (Caste No. 171).—The Khbumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of th PunjAb. His 
trade is dealing inand chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I beheve, generally done by Tarkh&ns in 
the Panjéb proper. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
bronght from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Mugalmaén. : 


632. The Kumhar (Caste No. 13).—-The Kumkaér, or, as he is more often 
called in the Panjaib, Gumiér, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissar and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jat —(see Abstract No. 72, page 224*). He isa 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone of all Panjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to tue village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for.seed or food, But he will not carry grain ont of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appears to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
His social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohar and not. very 
much above that. of the Cham4r; for his hereditary association with that 
impure beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
} [lates him ; as also his readiness to carry manure and sweepings. He is 
also the brick-hurner of the Panjab, as he alone understands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded ; but the ordinary village brick of sun-dried earth is 
generally made by the coolie or Chamar. The Kumbhar is called Paziwagar or 
kiln-hurner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The divisions of Kumhérs are very numerous, and as a rule not very 

large. I show afew of the largest 


KUMHAR DIVISIONS, | in the margin. The first two are 
1, aoe ve ace 4. Dhodi .,._ 3,786! found in the Dehli and Hiss&r, the 
: Dol : _ B77 5. Khokhar ... 15,089! third in the Amritsar and Lahore, 


| and the last two in the Lahore, 
Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions. In Pesh4war more than two-thirds of the 
Kumhérs have returned themselves as Hindki. 
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The Mahér and Gola do notintermarry. The Kumhérs of Sirsa ate 
divided into two great sections, Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or bhattis, and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikéneri or Dese 
who came from Bikdncr and use pajdwas or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter’s ovcupation as degrading. The Kumbars of 
those parts are hardly to be distinguished from the Bagni Jats. The two 
sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 


WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 


683. Workers in other metals and minerals.—Having discussed the 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn tothe group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is 


[P, 880] 
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divisible into four classes, the Sunér, the Nydria, and the D4éoli who 19 


work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Nungar, and Shorigar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Churigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals are found all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rustic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most, numerous in those districts which include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-castern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multan division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of carrying on their occupation. 
The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the work of quarrying and carrying is per- 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634, The Sunar (Caste No. 30).—The Sun4r, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also toa very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoarding their savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important and cxtensive one; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented im most considerable villages. The Sunér is 
very gencrally a Hindu thronghout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multfn division and on ¢he frontier he is often a 
Musalmén. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sundrs. The Sunér 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
janeo or sacred thread ; but his social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisaus. In Dchli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase who do and the Deswile who do not practise Larewa, 
and that the Deswéla Sundr ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro- 
bably true if a religious standard be applied ; but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sunér as much below him, 


685. The Nyaria (Caste No. 131).—The Nvdria or refiner (from nydra 


“separate ”) is he who melts the lcavings and sweepings of the Sunér and 
extracts the precious metal from them. in 


to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; and as one of the Sunfr clans is called 


n the west of the Punjab he seems ° 
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Nodari, it may be that the Nydria is generally or always a Sunfr by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject; and I have no other information. 
The Nydria however 15, unlike the Sunfr, generaily a Musalmén ; though curi- 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Pesh&war. 


636. The Daoli (Caste No. 184).—Under this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themsclves as Sansoi, as this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the Dfoli of the low hills. The Déolis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of mountain streams, and are ncturall 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patiala being inhabitants of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State. They also work the water-mills 
which are so common on the mountain torrents. Most of them arc Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalmén. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Dimna ; indeed they uve said by many to helong to the Damna 
caste, and it appears that they alxo rake matting and the like. 


687. The Thathera (Caste No. 115).—The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass. and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Tlindu. The word seems to he merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathyér. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 


638. The Agari (Caste No. 109).—The Agari is the salt-maker of Réj- 
patina and the east and south-east of the Panjib, and takes his name from 
the dgar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at waich he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
word. The Agaris would appear to he a true caste, and are said in Gurgdon to 
claim descent from the Réjptts of Chitor. There isa proverb: ‘ The Ak, 
“ the Jawdsa, the Agari, and the cartman ; when the lightning flashes these four 
“ give up the ghost,”’ bevause, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sultan pur trac on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurgéion, and Rohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu- 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 
that of Loh4rs, but of course below that of Jats. 

639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154).—Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nuania or Lunia or Niniri, is derived from nan “ salt,’ 
and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shoragar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehgar from rek or 
saline efHorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied to the same 
class of men,' who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjéb, manufacture cither saltpetre from the debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda (sa7jt) from the barilla plant which is found in the 
arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true ir the Multan and 
Derajat divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, though 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Nangars who still 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with them. They 
are generally Hindus in the east and Musalmans in the west of the Province. 


1Néinia is said to signify a maker of seltpetre in Oudh and its neighbourhood, 
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RYAN PANJAB CASTES. 


640. The Churigar (Caste No. 139).—The fag or as he is 
called in the west Bangera or Wangrigar, is the maker of bracelets, 
generally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Maniar sells these bracelets, but in 
the west he is a general pedlar ; and I understand that there the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chirigar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelct-makers have returned their true 
caste. It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 
Chirigar and Maniér has not always been observed. 


WASHERMEN, DYERS, AND TAILORS. 


641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tailors.—The next group I shall dise , 
cuss is that of the washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailors. In it [P. 882] 
I have included the Dhobi, the Chhimba, the Rangrez, the Lilfri, and the 
Charhoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one; and I regret to say that *P. 322 
the confusion has extended to our tables. The terms, at any rate in the 28 
west of the Panjab, denote occupations rather than true castes ; and the line 
of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but varies 
greatly from one part of the Province to another, the Liléri doing in some 
parts what the Chhimba docs in others, and the Charhoa combining the 
occupations of the whole group in the Multén and Derajat divisions: while 
the Darzi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi. Thus it is impossi- 
ble to say that these terms denote separate castes, though the caste to which 
the group belongs, of which the Dhobi inthe east and the Charhoa in 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 
where the occupations are separate they are in the hands of separate trades- 
guilds with separate rules and organisation, and it is probable that inter- 
marriage is at any rate unusual. Like most occupational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 


642, The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos, 32 and 33),—The Dhobi is [P. 388] 
perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching a 
true caste of all the castes of the group. He is found under that name 
throughout the Panj4b, but in the Deraj&t and Multén divisions he is undis- 
tinguishable from the Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
officers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
head of Charhoa. Some of the Charhoas seem also 1o have returned them. 
selves as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224+). The Dhobi is the washerman ¢P. 106- 
of the country. But with the work of washing he generally combines, 107 
especially in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing ; 
and in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been classed ag 
Dhobi, while in the Jélandhar division most of the Dhobis have been classed 
as Chhimbas. In fact the two sets of figures must be taken together. The 
Dhobi is also a true village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed share 
of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages where. he 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only among the higher 
castes of the land-owners, as among the Jats and castes of similar andi 
the women generally wash the clothes of the family. The Dhobiis there- — 


- 
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fore to be found in largest number in the towns. His social position is very 
low, for his occupation is considered impure ; and he alone of the tribes which 
are not outcast will imitate the Kumhifr in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Nai, vul perhaps above the Kumhfr. Ie often takes to 
working asa Darzi or tailor. He is most often a Musalmfn. His title is 
Bareta or Khalifah, the latter being the title of the heads of his guiid. 


The Chhimba, Chhaimpa, Chhipi or Chhimpi is preperly a calico-printer: 
and stamps coloured patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country ; ana Le i8 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. ut. as before remarked: 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in coloun 
he dyes in madder, but asa rulc in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chhfépegar, and T have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 23 men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary, gives these two words as synonymous with Chhimpi; but I am 
informed that. in some places, though 


ee — ee rr ee 





Divisions or Wasnmmey,| Ot in all, Chh&pegar is used to dis- 

| tinguish those who ornament calico 

Drvistows. with patterns in tinsel and foil me 
Dhobi, |Chhfmba.| Charhoa,, The Chhimba often combines wash- 


ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
————| he very commonly works as a Darzi 





1. Bhalam 1,826 v4| orvtailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
2, Mahmal 1318 |... a not unfrequently translated by 
8. Kohfns 1,082 set or ‘ tailor.” 

4. Agrai 49 |... 1,050 —_— 

5, Rikhrai 682]... 2,26 4 But. few large divisions are return- 
4 eae oF see ed for these castes. [give in the mar- 

. Warn de ea oo = . = 

8. Sippal 6200} 3.704] 5,799 | gin the figures fora few of the largest, 
9. Bhatti 4,207 | 2,995] 4,306 | showing the Dhobi, Chhimba, and 
10, Khokhar 3,419 | 3,107 | 8,313 | Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
a a ae | 2,389 | are roughly arranged in the order in 


which they are found from cast to 
west. 


643. The Lilari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110).—These two 
classes Jiave been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not. menials, heing chieily found in the towns. But: the dis- 
tinction is said to be that the Liléri dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only ; 
while the Rangrez dyes in all country colours except indigo and madder, which 
last appertains to the Chhimba. Tt 1s noticeable that, with the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes are exclu- 
sively Musalmins. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination ; and madder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhimbas, most. of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour only. In 
Peshawar the Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be iuentical. The Lildri is often 
called Nildri or Nirfli ; while I have included under this heading 251 men re- 
turned as Pangar from Multan, where I am informed that the term is locally 
ased for Lilari. 


644, The Charhca “(Caste No. 54)—The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
Chhimba of the Mult4n and Derajét divisions ; and, as far as I can find ont, 
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not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Liléri and Rangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi and under the same circum- 
stances, a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahawalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 


645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61).—Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Sdji, is 
purely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 


a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalmén in the west. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTISANS. 


646. Miscellaneous artisans.—A group of miscellancous artisans com- 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton scutcher, 
the Teli or oil-presser, the Qass&b or butcher, and the Kalal or spirit-distiller. 
The figures are given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page.* The first three ep gag. 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27 


The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste will be noticed under 
its separate head. 


647, The Penja, Teli, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38).—The 
Penja, as often called Pumba or Dhunia,’and in the cities Naddéf, is the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to separate the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to part them from dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presser; and the Qass&h the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahomedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a true caste, the Qassél) and Penja are only names of occu- 
pations which are almost| invanably followed by Tclis. In Multfén and the [P. 884] 
Derajét the Teli is commonly called Chéki or Chakfni, and a quaint story con- 
cerning him is related by Mr. O’Brien at page 93 of his Mulidnt Glossary. The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qasréb, is very uniformly distributed over the 

_ Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 
In the Derajat, however, many of the Qassibs would appear to have been re- 
turned as Jats (see Abstract, No. 72, page 224). +P. 101 


The numbers returned for Gurgfion under the head Qass&b seem extra- me 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables! The Teliis almost 
exclusively a Musalmfn ; and the Hindu Penja of the castern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalmain Penjas also in Réjpitfina. 


The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps about the same as that of the (p. 5 
Juléha with whom he is often associated, and he is hardly less turbulent and 


Is it possible that a largo portion of the Gurgfiun Juléhas have returned themselves as 
Telis? The Juléhas are not nearly ss numerous in Gurgdon as one would expect. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that the very numerous cattle-dealers or Beopéris who are found about Firozpur Jhirka 
in tho south of the district, and who are perhaps Meus by caste, may very probably have returned 
themselves as Qaasibs, He points ont that so much of the weaving in Gurgdon is done by 
Chamére that Julahas would naturally not bo very numerous, 


*p. $28: 
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troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak “ the butcher 
“ class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for its callousness in 
“taking human life, and general turbulence in a!l matters’? ; and there is a 
proverb, “ He who bas not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
“ not seen a Thug has still seen a Qasséb.’’ In Karnal tue Qassihs aze said 
often to practise markct-gardening. 

648, The Kalal (Caste No, 56).—The Kalil, or Kalwar as he is called in 
the west of the Panjab, is the ‘listiller and scller of spirituous liquors. The 
word, however, seems to mean a putter in Pesh&war. Ife is commonly known 
as Neb in Nabha and Patidla, and when «1 Mahomeden ofter calla himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh Ablawalia, the crigin of which names will pre- 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kalal is a distiller; and that is his 
hereditary occupation. But sinve the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the vaste, 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalmén sections, ha.e abandoned their 
proper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi- 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorions for enterprise, 
energy, and obstinacy. “ Death may budge; but a Kaldl won’t.” They 
are, owing to cireumstanecs presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
Sikh portions of the Panj4b, and especially in Kapdrthala. In the western 
districts they scem to be almost unknown. Lather more than half of them 
are still ITindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalmén. The 
original sovial position of the vaste is exeecdingly low, though in the Panjéb, 
it has beer. ‘aised by special circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kapurthala is descended from Sada Singh Kalal 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social svale, and Badar Sineh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, married 
the daughter of a petty Sardér of the district. From this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful aud influential Chicf that the Sikhs 
ever possesse till the rise of Ranjit Singh. He adopted the title of Ahlu- 
walia from his ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kaptrthala 
royal family, and a Sikh Kalal will commonly give his caste as Ahldwalia. 
The caste was thus raised in importance, many of ils members abandoned their 
hereditary oveupation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of KaAlal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of Pathan origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Pathan tribal termination, culled itself Kakkezai, The name was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste ; but ity use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gujrét entered them- 
selves as Kalal in the first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
known Shekhs of Hoshyérpur are Kaléls who, while claiming Path4n origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marriage. Some of the Musalmén 
Kalals claim Réjput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The conmercial Kalals are said not 
to intermarry with those who still practise distillation. 


MENIALS OF THE HILLS. 


649. The Menials of the Hills.—The figures for such of the menial castes 
as aye peculiar to the hills are given in Alstract No. 106 on page 337.5 To 
these must of corse be added those members of the menial castes already 
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Abstract No. 106, showing [P. 837] 
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described ag are to be found in the hill tracts, such as the Chamar, Tarkhan, 
Lohar, and the like, I have divided the class into two groups. ‘The first in- 
cludes those castes which are found among the lower hills’and m the tract ‘at 
their foot. ven here it will be found that ocvoupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, itis difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 
The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seeins to be confusion. 


The Chamér, the Jhinwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But even this is not the case everywhere ; while throughout 
the hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Dagi, or Chandl, who not only 
perform the usual services demanded of outvasts, but also follow the ovcupa- 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how inany of the people who have returned themselves as Barhai or some 
other vaste which is sulliciently distinct in the plains, are really Koli by vaste 
and have adopted the occupation mercly of the vaste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior vastes which bear the same name in the 
hills as in the plains, oficn adopt very different habits and ovcupy very differ- 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from the extracts I shall pre- 
sently give from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost aé/ menial - 
castes occupy themselves very largely in ficld-labour ; and it will be seen that 
in some parts the Kolis are gencrally known as Lfalis or Sepis, words in com- 
inon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labourers. At the same 
{ime it would appear that the services performed and dues received by village 
menials are less commonly regulated by cusfo in the hills than in the plains. 
The social position of the menial classes im the hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in his Kangra Report :— 

* Thoxe classes who ary too proud or too affluent to plough and yet hold lands, generally enter- 
“tain Kdemae, or labourers from these outcast races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of 
“glavery, Ie gets bread to eal, and afew clothes a yeur, and is bound toa life of thankless ex- 
‘“ertion, ‘Lhese castes arc always first impressed for hegar, or forecd labour, and, in addition to 
“ carrying luads, have to provide grass for the camp. In the hia the depression of these castes 
is more marked than I have observed elsewhere ;~-fheir maaner is subducd and deprecatory ; 
they are careful to announce thir caste ; and un accidental touch o! their persons carrics defile- 
‘mont, obliging the toucher to bathe before he can regain his purity. If any person of this caste 
“ has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not,.transmit it direct 
“from hand to hand, Le is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when summoned, he will 
stand outside, not venturing unless bid to intrude within the presence,, Lf encouraged to ad- 
“ vance he does so with hesitation ; while all the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
‘of his touch, Under tho rule of the Réjas they were subjected to endless restrictions, The 
women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than four inches to their dross, nor to [P. 336} 
“nso the finer metal of gold for ornaments, Their houses were never to excecd a certain ~~ 
“size, nor to be raised above one floor; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair ; 
* and in their marriages the bride was forced to go on foot, insead of riding in a jampdn or chair, 
‘as allowed to every other class, Certain musical instruments, such asthe Dufel or drum, and the 
“ Nekdra, or trumpet, were positively prohibited, Many of theve restrictions are still inaintained, 
“although, of course, there has been no sanction giseu or implicd by the officers of Goy- 
“ ernment,” 


650. As for the confusion I have inentioned, it is so clearly brought ont 
in a report by Mr. Anderson, and that report gives such a valuable and in- 
teresting picture of the curious condition of the lower stratum of soviety in 
Kulu and the higher hills, that I need not apslogize for quoting it at some 
length. I should explain that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson as a complete report upon any section of Kulu society, 
but were merely hasty notes written in reply toeenquiries made oy me concern- 
ing certain sperified castes :— 


“T have said that n Kanet wit] smoke with a Nath and with « Nai, but in K Ju no good in- 
ference can be drawn from the fact that the Auéka iscommon. I believe thal not many years 
‘ago all castes would have smokcd from one pipe, It is still not a matter o: much importance, 
and under ordinary circumstances, u Kanet will smoke with a Tawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
¢ might probubly, if taxed with doing so, deny it. He would uot cat with thori, In sume places 
a8 in Monéli lothi, Kanots smcke with Dagis, but thisis notcommon in Kulu, though the ex- 
“‘ oe has arisen oniy within the last few years, as cacie distinctions became gradudlly more 
«* defined, 


“ Then as to the identity of Dagi and Chana’. In Kula proper thore ere no Chanals, that 
* is, there are none who on being asked to what cast: they belong will answer thet they. are 
“ Chanals ; but they will deseribe themselves as Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals, and men of “the 
“ game families as thexo Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals will as often merely devcribe themselves as 
‘“‘ Dagis or Kolis. In Kulu Dagi, Koli, and Chanal mean vory nearly the samo thing, but the word 
“ Koli is more common in Sevraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu; but Chanals are, 
“ T believe, numerous in Mandi, and iu the Kangra valley. A Dagi who had been ont of the Kulu 
* valley told me he would call himself a Dagiin Kulu, a Chanal in Kangra and a Koli in Plach or 
“ Seoraj, otherwise these local castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again the 
“samc man has called himself a Dagi aud also a Koli, If a Kanet wishes to be respectful to one 
* of this low caste he will call him a Koli, if angry with him sa Dagi. A Chanal of Mandi Territory 
* will not internarry witha Kulu Dagi. : 


“The popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is derived from ddg cattle, hecause they drag 

“ away the carcuses of dead cattle aud also eat the flesh. If a man says he isa Koli, thens Kanet 

“ furns round on him and asks him whether he does uot drag carcasses; and on his saying he does 

“ the Kanet alleges he isa Dagi, and the would-be Koli consents, There are very few in Kulu proper 

“that abstain from touching the dend. There are more in Seoraj, but they admit they are called’ 
© cither Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses or not, all eat, drink 

“and intermarry on equal terms, It is a mere piece of affectation for aman who does not touch 

“ the dead to say he will not intermarry with the family of a man who is not so fastidious, This 

“is a rOvial distinction, and probably also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who 

“ will not touch the dead. 


“ From tbe natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that once 
all the lower castes in Kuln ate the flesh of cattle, but as Windu ideas got a firmer footing, the 
“ better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli. Popular tradition seems how- 
“ ever to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolis camo from Hindustan and 
“ gradually tell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as he is catled iu Kulu the 
“ Sacaoha Koli, is found in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, &c., of Kangra proper. Thero the caste is also 
“ very low, but tradition ascribes to if a much higher posit'on than it now holds, The Kolis of 
“ Kangra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kulu on equal ferms; the latter admit 
“ their inferiority and ascribe it to their being detiled by touching flesh. But it is the same with 
“ Bralimans of the plains and of the hills; they will not intermarry. 


“Tamnvt aware what position the Koliy of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but I 
** believe they are considered inferior to them, aud that they will not cat together nor intermarry, 
“The Chanals of Kangra will not, [ understand, touch dead cattle, and will not mix on 
“equal terms with those that do, There are some Chanals in Outer Seoraj who are considered 
“ inferiur to the Kolis there. 


“¢ A Chamar in Seornj will call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they 
«‘ would eat and drink with him. They said he was 9. Chamar merely because hg made shoes, 
« oy worked in leather, Most Dagis in Kulu proper will not cat with Chamar:, but iff some places 
“ they will. 1¢t depends on what has been the custom of the families, 


“« The Kolis of Nirmand keep themselves separate from the Dagis in that direction, that is 
¢ from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they are more or less under the influence 
‘of the Brahmins who form a large part of the population of that village. These Kolis of Nir- 
mand will however intermarry with a family of Lolis that lives at a distance in Inner Seora}, 
« This latter family has for some generations taken to turning in woud, and its members ure called 
« Kharadis ae well as Kolis. They do not touch carcasses, probably because they have a profession 
of their own and are richer ; but they call themselves Kolis or Dagis and intermarry on eyual terms 
“ with the Kolis round them. This illustrates the unsettled statc of these low caste., and also the 
“ gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 


“In Kulu there is not much difference between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, but they 
‘are not admitted to be the same as the Kolis and Chanals of Kangra, 
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“In Kulu Baterae are meraly Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates, They have taken 
“ to this trade, but are really Kolis, They aro found only in Plach, and hence are called ‘Kolis, 
‘‘ which name is more cominon there @ian that of Dagi. So Barhais are Kolis or Dagis that use the 
“axe, Bédhis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, but not in Kangra Proper. A'Tarkhan of the 
plains would shudder to assovinte with the Barhai of Kulu, who does uot scruple to eat the flesh 
“ of dead animaly, Kharadis are Kolis of Seoraj that turn wood, and mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
equal terms. They are considered rather more respectable than the common Kolis or Dagis, as 
“ they will not touch the dead, In Kulu Barhai or 4dhi and Kharadi are names applied to differ- 
“ent trades, not to different castes. The position of Lohars and Chamars is described in paragraph 
“113 of the Scttlement Report (quoted below), Bardéras are Kolis that work in the sargdli or hill 
“bamboo. They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of the pro- 
“ feysions they follow ; but Lohars and Chamars can searcely be called Dagis. 

“ But Thavis cannot be classed with Koli- and Dagis. They occupy a much higher position. 
“ They are just below the Kanets, who will smoke with them, but not eat with them, They work 
* both in wood and in stone, as tho style of building in Kulu requires that they should do so. It is 
“ only thoir trade that connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not cat 
“ nor intermarry.” 


651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitution and functions of the 
menial class in Kulu. 


“ The Dagis arc the impure or Kamin caste, They are also commonly called Kolis, a name 
 howover, which out of Kutu is applied to any Kulu man.' In Scoraj they are commonly called 
“ Betus. Those among thom who have taken to any particular trade are called by the trade name, 
 ¢. g., bardra, basket-inaker; tarhdt, carpenter; dhogrd. iron-smelter ; pumba, wool-cleaner ; 
“ and these names stick to familics long after they have abandoned the trade, as has been the case 
“ with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter, in England. So also Chamars and 
* Lohars, though they have been classed separately, are probably only Dagis who took to those 
“trades ; but at the present day other Dagis will not eat with the Lohars, and in some parts they 
* will not eat or intermarry with the Chamars, Most Dagis will eat the flesh of bears, leopards, or 
“langur monkeys. All except the Lohars cat the flesh of cattle who have diced a natural death, 
“ They stand in a subordinate position to the Kancts, though they do not hold their land of them. 
* Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohr. are said to be the Korfdars, te, the ‘ equrtyard 
“ ‘people’ of certain Kancet families, When a Kanet dics his heirs call the Koridar Dagis Uircugh 
*‘ their jatdé or headmen ; they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
“torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do other services, in return for 
* which they get food and the kiria or funeral perquisites, The dead bodies of cattle are another 
“ porquisite of the Dagis, but they share them with the Chamars ; the latter take the skin, and all 
“ divide tho flesh. The Dagis carry palanqains when used at marriages, The Lohars and Chamars 
“ also do work in iron and leather Cor the Kancts, and are paid by certain grain allowances, The 
“ dross of the Dagis does not differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
* coarser in material and scuntior in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same.” 


In Spiti the Lohir would appear to be the only artisan or menial caste, 
society consisting of the cultivating class, the Lohfr, and the Hesi or gipsy 
minstrel. 

652, The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78),—Barwdéla and 
Batwil are two words used almost indifferently to cxpress the same thing, the 
former being more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter in the 
mountain ranges of Kangra. In Chamba both names are current as 
synonyins.” But I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Kangra 
is a true caste while Barwila is little more than the name of an occupation. 
Both words correspond very closely with the Lahbar or Baldhar of the plains, 
and denote the a watchman or incssenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barwila. These men are also the covlics of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Chamara in the plains, save 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known as 
Kiréwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for bsgur or forced labour, and they arc alsa called 
ate neeetnweareensetepatinie ile ar arva-enlaa-pe uns pees ang nSRNESIi sented eens seated 


But see § section 657, The word is Kola, not Xolé, 
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Satwég or “bearers of burdens.”? - Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and _ field labourers by the RA&jpits and 
allied races of the hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upor villace gucsis, fil pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appcar to be common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all aLove the Dumna or sweeper of the hills; but the 
Batwél has perhans a slightly higher standing than the Barwéla. Indeed the 
name of Barwila is said to be « ccrruption of #dharaula or “ ontsider,? 
because, like all outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the viliage. They are 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our suh-montane districts 
and for Kangra, bat inthe Will States they would «appear to have been 
included under some other of the menial casfes. “he term Barwdala seems 
to be current also in J4landhar, Amritsar, Lahore and Siilkot, as consi- 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. Tn the higher ranges and 
where they ere known as Batwal, they are almost all [lindus; buat when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of Barwfla 
they are almost entirely Musalmén, except in Siillhot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name; and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwiélas of Sialkot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that district: who returned themselves ag Ratél, an-} whom I classed as Barwéla 
and not as Batwél becanse they were sub-montane and not montane in their 
habitat. The Ratdls would scem to be almost if not quite identical with the 
Barwilas or BatwéAls, and are very largely employed as agricultural labourers 
on the footing of a true village memial. Drihmans are said to officiate at 
the weddings of the Batwaél; Iutif so I suspect it must be an oatcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwailas claim Rajpit origin, a claim probably suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after Rajput tribes, 
such as Manhds and Janjia. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No. 57).—The Meg or as he is called in Réwal- 
pindi Meng, is the Chamér of the tract’ immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly Detter standing than the Chamér ; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as well 
as a worker in leather, for we have already seen that, weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-making! Like the Chamérs of the 
plains the Megs work as coolics, and hke all hill mentals they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them. with the 
Mechioi of Arrian, and has an intcresting note on them at page 11 7, Volume 
II of his Arch:eological Reports, in which he describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Satlaj at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, and probably gave their naine to the town of Makhowél. 
They seem at present to he almost confined to the upper valleys of the Révi and 
Chanfb, and their stronghold is the s"b-montane portion of Sidlkot lying 
between these two rivers. They are practically all Hindus. 

654, The Dumna (Caste No. 41).—The Dimna, called also Domra, and 
even Dum in Chamba, is the Chuthra of the hills proper, and is also found in 





1 In Bikaner and Sirsa a alan who is pleased with a Chamdar calls him Megwal, just as he 
calls him Dherh if he is angry with him. The Clamdrs of the Bdgar say they are descended 
from Meg Rikh, who waa created by Néraia, 
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large numbers in the sub-montane districta. of Hushyarpur and Gurdaspur. 
Like the Chihra of the plains he is something more .than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chthra works chiefly in grass, the Dimna adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bainboo, a material not available to the Chihra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rope and string, and 
generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bambeo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sariél ; and I have included 261 Bhanjras and 31 
Sariéls in my figures. In the Jflandhar division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dumnas. The Dinina appears hardly ever to become Musal- 
man or Sikh, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allow- 
‘ed to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 


The Déimna is often called Dam in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems once to 
have enjoyed asa separate aboriginal race some power and importance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott 
(I, 84). He is of course quite distinct from the Dim-Mirasi whom I have 
classed as Mirfsi. 


655. The Barara (Caste No. 137).—The Barfra or Barar is the hasket- 
maker and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though he has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. IIe is not a scavenger by occupation, though he 
is said to worship Lal Beg, the Chuihra deity. Ie is fond of hunting, 
which fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to point 
to a gipsy origin. He is also called Nirgélu, because he works in the 
Nargéli or hill-bamboo. The name is probably that of an occupation 
rather than of a true caste, and appears ‘to he hardly distinguishable 
from Bhanjra. In Kulu the Baréra is said to be generally Koli by caste. 
He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 66 are returned [P. 389) 
as Musalmins. 


656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97).—In my tables I found two castes 
returned, Sarera and Saréra; the former in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Réwal- 
pindi divisions, and the latier in the JAlandhar division and the Hazéra 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Hazara people were probably, though 
not certainly, distinct ; while the others were certainly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called by the one name and sometimes by the other. I there- 
fore entered them as Sarera, reserving Sarfra for the Hazéra people. The 
Sareras are returned only from K4ngra and its neighbourhood. In Kéngra 
they are for the most part general labourers ; and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mortars. 
But they are likewise largely employed in ficld-labour. They are outcasts of 
much the same status as Chamfrs, and almost all of them are classed as 


Hindu. 


657. The Koli and Dagi (Chanal, Hali and Sepi) (Castes Nos. 66 and 
50)!.—These two words, together with a third name Chanél, are used almost 
indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611, and my 
for Koli faelae him also; but he is easily distinguishable by his locality, the 


erie oma = emeeeatnepe semnas seme! <maruerte 
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figures for the Dehli and Hissr divisions apd for Ambéila referring to him and 
not to the Koli of the hills. The former is: prebably nothing more than a 
Chamér tribe imrzizgrant from -Hindfistfin.; flie Tafter, of Koltan origin. The 
two would appear, from Mr. Anderson’s «temarks quoted in vectiyn 650, to 
ineet in. the Siwfliks. Generak Cunningham ‘believes: that the hills of the 
Panjéib were once occupied by a true Kofian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central India.and Behar, and that the present Kolis are very 
probably their representatives. Ile pioints-gpt that @@ the Kghan sor water 
is still usad for maryyof the smatler streams of. fhe’Si-nla bills, and that there 
isa line of tribes of Kodiaa origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, afeo® which use many identical Words in their vecabularics, and 
have sw cémmon tradition of a hexeditaay cenngction with werking in iron. 
‘The name of Kulu, Luwever, he #ovititiessavith “Kain , and thinks that it 
lias nothing ja. cumfion with Kol. : Unfortunately. Rola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli and 
with a distinct meaning, vet its plural Kole cannot be diseriminated from 
Kohli when written in the Persian character; and it is just possible that -our 
fignies may include sone few persons who are Kole, but not Koll. 


The names Koli, Dégi, and Chanfl seem to be used to denote almost ad7 
the low castes in the hills: In the median ranges, such as those of Kangra 
proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than the Dagi, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet- and Ghirath or lowest cultivating: castes; and 
perhaps the Koli may be said to ovcupy a somewhat supcrior position to, and 
the Chanal very much the same position as the Chamér in the plains, while 
the Dégi e-rresponds more nearly with the Chahra. In Kulu the three words 
seem fo be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but aleo members of those cas{os who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
artisans. The very interesting quotations froia Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sections 650, 651 give full detads on the subject. Even in Kfingra the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
eonnnon %orizm, from the marriage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kalu 
demon, to the Kanete and Daégis of Kalu, the latter having become ee bala 
owury to their ancestor, who marricd a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; ‘and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindn descent for 
both castes. Again he writes: “The Koli class is pretty numerous in 
“Rajgiri on the north-east side of parganah Haniirpur; like the Kanet it 
“belongs to the country to the cast of Ka4ngra proper. I believe this class is 
“ treated as outcast bv other Hindus in Ré&jgiri, though not so in Bilfspur 
“and other countries to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
‘get the Katoch Raja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
“through -because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
“Chamfars are, as usual, the most numierous.”?’ Of parganah Kangra he 
writes: “The Dagis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but they 
* propetly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
““Kanets of Bangfhal that the Sepis, Badis, and Halis (aleo classed as second- 
“ class Gaddis) do to the firgt-class Gaddis.’ So that it would appear that 
D&gis are more common in Kfngra propa, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while former claim kinship’ with 
the Kanet. It will be observed that, while Cham4rs are returned in great 
numbers from Kéngra and the Hill States, Chthras seem to-be included under 
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Dégi or Keli, ‘probably the former.. The word Dagi is sometimes said to be 
derived from: ddgh, a stain or blemish:; but, it is hardly likely that in the 

_ hills, of all parts of the Panjéb,-a word of Persian origin should be in 

, common use as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson’s derivation quoted in 
section @50 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 

sused ‘as a term of opprébrium. Chandl is perhaps the modern form of - 
Chandéla, the outcast of the hills, 80 often mentioned in the Réajatarangini 


and elsewhere, 


658, The Koli and Dagi are found in great numbers throughout the 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province.’ Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Nativé States were omitted when Table VIII A was heing printed. 
They will be found at the-end of the table for those States, while the total 
for the Province in the ‘British territory tables is corrected in the errata. 
They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have ineluded. under 
the head D&gi those returned as Dagi, Chan4l, Hali or Sepi. The 461 
Dagis of the Amb&la division returned themselves as Chanfél. In tho 
Jélandhar division 12,981 are returned as Dégi-Koli, 4,687 as D&gi-Chandl, 
48 as Dégi-Barhdi, and 1,188 as Sepi. The Dagis of the Hill States are all 
returned as. Chanfil, except 3,228 shown as Dfgi in Mandi and 550 in 
Bilféspur, and the Hélis of Chamba, The Ilélis are all returned from 
Chamha, where they number 16,228. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 
of that State, informs me that H4li is the name given in Chamba to Dégi or 
Chan4l; and that the Halis are a low caste, much above the Dimna and 
perhaps a little above the Chamir, who do all sorts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not. ‘intermarry with the 
Chamfr. The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior kind of [P. 840] 
H4li. The word is used in Amritsar andthe neighbouring districts for any 

per a ee = village menial who assists in agricul- 
KOLI DIVISIONS. ‘ture, just as Tali means nothing 
1, Barhfi .,, 4,064 ; 8, Chaubén ... 11,616 | imore than plonghman in the plains. 
2, Basehru .., 5,018 | 4. Digi... 3,990) Mr. Lyall classes both Sepis and 
7 Widlis with Dagis. The main sub- 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margin. The D&gis show 
no farge divisions. The Hushyfrpur Kolis are said to be divided into two 
sections, Andarla and Réharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 
lower than the Chamfér. ? ; 

659. The Rehar (Caste No. 176).—The Rehar or Rihfra appears to be 
very closely allied to the Damna. He is found in the hills. Tike the Dimna 
he works in bamboo, but like the Hesi he travely about as a strolling minstrel: 
He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to furnish the 
unnsic at Gaddi weddings. He is much dreaded as @ sorcerer. He is an. 
outcast, - i pe -, 4 


660, The Dosali (Caste No. 178).—The Dosili ie ‘a bill’ caste of superior 


standing to the Chamér, who makes the cups and platters of leaves which are 


1Mr, Anderson notes on this, that in Kulu Dégis, Kolis, Chamére, and: in short all outeasts, 
areeommorly described by the pedple as bdtar ke (outsiders), ts » to undar ke (insiders), 
which latter term includes K ancts, and the better castes, . Tho words simply imply that the former 
Qlass must remain ontside the place where food is cooked and “water kept, while the latter may go 
inside. It is very probable that the terms Andarla and Baharla expresd the relation. in which the 
raipSvtivesections f Kolis stand to eae other in this regpect; dnd iimay be that the two names 
are Ypres to the Chamér and Koliah ‘section respectively, which, a4 we haye.seen above, meet on 
the ushyérpur and Kéagta borders, in lf ge ie tone oe 
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nsed.at Hindy weddings. The word is perhats.more the aame of an occup 
tion aera fobs Bt is“ derived’ Horn dieu, the small piece of straw. with 
which,he pins the leayes together; but the Dosdli is said nof to mazry .out 
of his caste, -:Probably many of them have been ‘returned as Koljs, They” 
are a wery law caste, but not.outcast ; indeed if they were, articles made hy 
. them, would hardly be-used for eating from. 2 ge es 
66i. : The Hadi (Caste No. 185).—his is-also a hill caste, and returned 
from Kéagra only, Phey,would appear to be general Libuurers, to make 
‘bricks, carry earth, vegetables, &c., for hive, and io be something like the 
Kumbfy ef the plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 
| 662. The Ghai (Caste No. 151).+-I am in absolute uncertainty regarding _ 
this caste, even as to whether it is a caste at all. It was represented to me 
as g'separate caste called Ghési or Ghai, who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But the derivation sounds suspicious. I cain. obtain no trustworthy informa. 
tion about the caste, and I never heard of prass-cutting as a hereditary 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is rot simply Khas or Khasia, 
the great. branch of the Kanets, and probably the representatives of the 
ancient’. Khas who once inhabited Kashmir and the western portion of the 
lower Himélayas; and that it has not heen written with a g instead of a & by 
an enemas enumerator. Mr. Anderson tells me that the word Ghéi is used 


in Kangra for a grass-cutter. 


PURBIA MENIALS. 


663. The Purbia Menials.—The group foy which the figures are given in 
*p. sss, Abstract No. 107 on the opposite page* have little ii common in their place of 
origin, but much as they exist in the Panjab. They are all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces, who have for the most part come into the Panjab 
with our troops. Some of them belong to’ castes which are properly agricul- 
tural ; but these men haye as a rule settled down to menial occupations or 
taken to servive,..and they are almost confined to the Panjéb cantonments. 
They are almost alf' Hindus. They will not need any lengthy’ description, 
for they.ure essentially foreigners in the Panjab. | : | 
_ . The. Kori (Caste No, 99) is a great tribe of Chamfrs whose head-quarters 
a: e;in Oudh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably. identical with 
the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who have already been described. 
The Kori, Chamér seldom, works in leather, rather confining himeclf to 
weaving and general labour. In the Panj&b cantonments the latter is his 
occupation. He is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not unfrequently takes | 
service in the latter capacity er a8 a groom. oe a ee 
The Kurmi (Caste No. 119) or Kumbhi is a great caste of cultivatom very. 
widely distributed over the eastern parts of Hinddstén and the Deecan. “A 
“ood cage is the Kunbin. With hee in hand she weeds the ‘field ,together 
“with ber husband.” But in the cdntonments of thg Panjéb they are 
generally coupes, like other Purbis, in entting | Tass, Ts fond serving 
as grooms ; and ‘they-are evert said to keep pigs. ey are of course a vary 
| had, Teeny A in social" aca . ne our indigenous agricultatel : 
The Jalsward: (Caste Mo, 127).—Manjivef the north-western. castes include » 
a tribe of this nhme; mére especially the menial end outcast classes, rH, : 
there até also Jaiswira Rajpats and Bahyas. The name is supposed to 
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